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To  what  lover  of  English  literature  does  Hiawatha 
not  live  and  breathe?  The  mystic  son  of  Mud- 
jekeewis,  child  of  the  wigwam,  prophet  of  the 
forest,  brother  of  the  winds,  slayer  of  Pau-puk-kee- 
wis,  hero  of  the  haunting  measures  of  Longfellow ; 
who, 

"  "With  his  mittenSj  Minjekaliwiii 
Smote  great  caverns  in  the  sandstone^ 
Cried  aloud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
Open  !  I  am  Hiawatha  ! 

Called  imploring  on  the  tempest, 
Called  Waywassimo  the  lightning', 
And  the  thunder  Ahnemeekee ; 
And  they  came  with  might  and  darkness 
Sweeping  down  the  big  Sea-w^ater 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains. '^ 

The  depiction  of  this  character  is  in  general 
accepted  as  a  triumph  of  the  poet's  imaginative 
genius,  weaving  a  few  rude  ideas  and  native  tales 
into  an  artistic  and  substantially  original  creation, 
rather  than  a  correct  note  of  Indian  thought  and 
fancy.     This   impression    is    both    false    and   true : 
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false,  in  that  tlie  native  ideas  and  tales  which  Long- 
fellow found  and  used  were  already  so  artistic  and 
imaginative  that  he  had  only  to  compose  and  not  to 
invent ;  true,  in  that  the  skill  and  study*  with  which 
he  treated  his  subject  did  actually  attain  to  a  correct 
note  of  Indian  thought  and  fancy. 

In  the  glorious  parks  of  the  Great  Spirit  there 
may  still  be  met  not  a  few  good  old  lagoos,  whose 
kindly  confidence  it  is  not  impossible  to  win,  by 
lakeside  or  fireside,  with  a 

"  Tell  ITS  now  some  tale  of  wonder, 
Tell  ns  of  some  strange  adventure ; " 

and  those  wdio  have  done  so  know  well,  by  the 
fascinating  interest  of  what  they  have  heard,  in  the 
long  and  willing  reply,  the  truth  of  the  phrases, 

"  A  nation^s  legends 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  child-like. 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken." 

But  it  is  not  generally  known,  though  it  might  well 
have  been  suspected,  that  Longfellow  not  merely 
trusted  to  skill  and  study,  but  drew  his  best 
material  at  first  hand  from  some  of  the  0  jib  way 
people,  and  particularly  from  a  man  of  wonderfully 
poetical  imagination  and  language,  the  late  chief 
Pukwuinini  (the  Fairy),  whose  beautiful  discourses 

*  The  inspiration  derived  by  Longfellow  from  the  Kalevala,  the 
"Epic  of  Finland,"  is  outside  of  the  present  considerations. 
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are  reported  on  good  autliority  to  have  been  the 
prose  equivalent  of  ever-flowing  fresh  chapters  of  the 
'  Hiawatha  '  poem. 

But  if  Longfellow  attained  to  truth  of  imagination 
and  feeling,  and  sought  some  of  his  information  at 
first  hand,  there  was  one  point  in  which  he  was  misled; 
and  while  it  was  a  point  not  at  all  necessary  to 
his  purpose,  it  is  one  of  considerable  moment  from 
other  points  of  view,  especially  that  of  history.  He 
depicts  Hiawatha  as  an  Ojil)way  or  an  Algonquin. 
Now  the  name  Hiawatha  is  not  even  an  Algonquin 
word,  and  the  character  properly  so  named  has  only 
a  remote  resemblance  to  his  hero.  The  character 
he  paints  is  purely  legendary,  and  his  true  name  is 
Manabozho  (or  Nanabozho,  as  some  render  the 
form).  Longfellow  was  misled  by  an  error  of 
Schoolcraft,  who,  pretending  to  be  the  great 
authority  of  his  day  on  Indian  matters,  imposed 
upon  the  world  of  scholarship  a  tissue  of  theories 
and  errors  of  his  ow^n  which  he  unhesitatingly 
mixed  with  the  crude  mass  of  facts  in  his  publica- 
tions. Schoolcraft  undertook  to  assert  that  Hia- 
watha and  Manabozho  were  the  same  person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  latter  was  Algonquin,  while 
Hiawatha  was  Iroquois,  and  few  peoples  have 
been  more  dissimilar.  Furthermore,  Hiawatha  was 
no  mere  fiction ;  he  was  a  man  who  lived  and  per- 
formed a  great  national  work,  the  effects  of  which 
survive  till  the  present,  and  deeply  influence  the 
history  of  our  own  race  and  of  the  world.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  sketch  liis  interesting- 
career. 

Hai-en-AVat-ha  was  a  chief  of   the  Ononondagfa 
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tribe,  one  of  tlie  Five  Nations,  whose  territory  was 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  Aboriginal 
tradition  attributes  his  epoch  to  various  degrees  of 
antiquity,  and  that  which  is  most  accepted  ascribes 
it  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Recently  discovered 
facts,  however,  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  it  was 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  that  epoch  that  the  whole  of  the  five 
tribes  whom  he  formed  into  the  Great  League, 
which  was  his  crowning  achievement,  came  into 
mutual  contact. 

Who  were  these  Five  Nations  ?  This  people, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Iroquois,  and  later  as  the 
Six  Nations,  and  in  modern  days  among  themselves 
as  the  Seven  Nations,  and  always  as  the  Kanonsionni, 
or  Long  House  People,  and  Onhve  Onwe,  or  Real 
Men,  were  found  by  the  French  of  New  France  and 
the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  occupying  a  large 
territory  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  present 
State  of  New  York  from  the  Hudson  River  west- 
ward. At  a  later  period  they  were  enabled,  by  the 
use  of  firearms,  to  dominate  the  greater  part  of 
North  America  east  of  the  prairies,  and  to  make 
their  mark  as  the  most  formidable  savage  people  of 
modern  history.  They  were  very  different  in  their 
stage  of  culture  from  the  rude,  wandering,  and 
simple-minded  Algonquins,  who  sparsely  inhabited 
the  vast  regions  surrounding  them,  and  who  lived 
by  hunting :  for  they  dwelt  in  palisaded  towns, 
around  which  their  women  and  slaves  cultivated 
ample  crops  of  maize,  beans,  and  squash,  and  their 
men  tlie  noble  crop  tobacco;  they  made  excellent 
pottery,    and    lived    in    large    and    long    communal 
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houses  of  bark,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long ;  they  held  council  continually  until 
they  became  masters  of  eloquence  and  far-reaching 
policy ;  were  experts  in  military  art  in  the  Indian 
style,  and  were  bound  together  in  a  most  remark- 
able confederation  known  as  the  Kayanereuh  Kowa, 
or  the  Great  League.  Of  this  Hiawatha  was  the 
founder.  He  was  no  impossible  son  of  Mudjekeewis, 
but  a  great  statesman,  a  real  historical  figure. 

The  study  of  Iroquois  history,  though  a  small  and 
restricted  field,  is  divided  of  recent  years,  like  some 
others,  into  two  amicable  opposing  camps — the 
"  traditional "  school,  and  the  "  critical."  The 
former,  headed  by  the  late  Dr.  Horatio  Hale,  editor 
of  the  ancient  '  Book  of  Rights,'  is  disposed  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  accounts  of  their 
past  held  by  the  leading  chiefs  and  record  keepers ; 
while  the  latter,  leaning  more  upon  archaeology,  is 
led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  verbal  testimony,  and 
to  check  it  by  the  examination  of  relics  and  town 
sites,  and  by  taking  stock  of  all  the  details  and  com- 
parisons which  afford  actual  points  of  ajyjnii  of 
indisputable  fact,  and  therefore  of  sound  departure, 
for  historical  judgments.  The  controversy  has  not 
hitherto  set  any  of  the  great  rivers  aflame,  but  it  is 
not  without  its  fascination  and  seriousness  as  a 
chapter  in  the  record  of  mankind. 

The  best  traditional  view  of  th^  origin  of  the 
Iroquois  is  that  they  originated  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  as  one  people  with  the  Hui'ons  ;  that  the 
Huron-Iro(|Uois  stock  then  (juan'cllcd  and  ])i'()ke  into 
two,  the  Hurons  going  Avestward  to  Lake  Huron, 
the  Iroquois  going  as  one  people  to  their  country  in 
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Western  New  York,  in  wliicli  they  were  found  by 
the  whites  stretched  out  in  five  contiguous  tribal 
divisions.  Then,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
great  Hiawatha  induced  them  to  form  a  permanent 
League,  and  established  their  General  Council  on  a 
fixed  hereditary  basis,  the  chiefs  of  to-day  being 
descendants  of  its  first  chiefs  through  the  Hue  of  the 
mother. 

The  adlierents  of  the  critical  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  point  out  the  scarcity  of  old  town  sites  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  two  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  the  numbers  of  European  articles 
found  on  nearly  all  such  town  sites,  and  draw  the 
conclusion  that  these  two  tribes  cannot  have  been 
ancient  holders  of  their  territories,  and  must  have 
arrived  in  them  only  a  short  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  whites, — that  is  to  say,  not  much  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  careful  examina- 
tion of  early  French  historical  records  supports  the 
version  of  the  critical  school,  I  shall  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  that  version,  dismissing  the  other. 

Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  League  it 
appears  that  the  L'oquois  had  consisted  of  two 
related  peoples,  branches  of  the  widely  spread  group 
of  nations  known  as  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock, 
which  included  the  fierce  Cherokees  far,  far  to  the 
south,  and  the  populous  and  gentle  Hurons  to  the 
north,  all  of  whom  had  taken  possession  of  immense 
territories  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Algonquin 
tribes.  The  two  branches  which  united  to  make  up 
the  Five  Nations,  and  who  spoke  two  different 
dialects,  were  the  Sinnel-e.s  and  the  Canieugas  (or 
Mohawks),   of  whom  the  former  were  divided  into 
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the  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  and  the  latter 
into  the  Mohawks  and  their  offshoot  the  Oneidas. 
The  Cayngas  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Onondagas. 
In  the  langnage  of  their  diplomacy,  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugas  were  the  "  younger  brothers "  of 
the  Mohawks  and  Onondagas  respectively. 

According  to  the  historical  theory  now  accepted 
by  some  of  the  best  authorities,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sinnekes  and  Caniengas  came  into  contact  was 
this  : — The  former  had  been  established  for  a  long 
time  in  their  several  adjoining  territories  in  Western 
New  York,  where  they  carried  on  a  bitter  warfare 
against  the  Hurons  of  the  north.  The  Caniengas 
had  been  established  in  an  isolated  manner  for 
several  generations  at  Hochelaga  (Montreal)  and 
other  places  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  cut  off  by 
distance  from  communication  with  the  main  bodies 
of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock  in  the  west,  and  living 
a  peaceful  life  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquin  popula- 
tion of  the  region,  and  there  they  were  found  in 
1534-42  by  Jacques  Cartier,  whose  historiographer 
briefly  describes  their  condition.  Somewhere  about 
1560  they  fell  into  a  dispute  with  the  neighbouring 
Algonquins,  who  invited  the  Hurons  to  come  down 
from  the  west  and  attack  them.  The  combined 
foes  defeated  the  Caniengas  ;  the  Hurons  burnt  their 
chief  town  Hochelaga,  which  was  ingeniously  pali- 
saded, and  in  the  course  of  a  war  which  had  raged 
over  fifty  years  in  1608,  when  the  next  French 
discoverer  Champlain  arrived,  the  Caniengas  were 
driven  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  were  pressed 
down  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  same  time  they 
became    converted    from    a   peaceable    people    into 
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desperate  warriors  and  crafty  councillors.  It  was 
evidently  somewhere  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
period  that  the  Kaydnerenh  Kowa  was  formed, 
for  we  find  the  Caniengas  and  their  younger 
brothers,  the  Oneidas,  now  taking  up  for  the  first 
time  the  secure  territory  then  vacant,  adjoining  the 
Sinnekes  on  the  west,  and  where  they  are  found  by 
the  whites  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  bond  of  sympathy  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  hatred  of  the  Hurons,  for  the  dia- 
lects of  the  two  branches  were  unlike ; — curiously 
enough,  that  of  the  Caniengas  was  almost  pure 
Huron,  showing  that  they  had  broken  off  from  the 
Huron  body  only  a  few  generations  before.  The 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  League  has  been  pre- 
served with  considerable  accuracy  on  some  points 
by  Iroquois  tradition.  According  to  it,  Hiawatha 
was  a  warrior  of  Onondaga,  the  most  warlike  tribe 
of  the  group.  The  dreaded  chief  Atotarho  ("the 
Entangled  ")  then  swayed  the  tribe,  and  by  expedi- 
tions and  intrigues  plunged  both  his  nation  and 
those  around  it  into  a  nightmare  of  carnage. 
Hiawatha,  tradition  says,  was  driven  by  the  suffer- 
ings around  him  to  reflect  upon  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  to  evolve  the  idea  of  a  firm  confederation 
which  should  for  ever  aboHsh  the  evils  of  war,  and 
in  time  include  all  peoples.  On  a  given  day  during 
two  successive  years  he  attempted  to  induce  the 
Onondagas  to  accept  his  plan,  but  on  each  occasion 
the  armed,  silent,  and  threatening  appearance  of 
Atotarho  and  his  warriors  at  the  place  of  meeting- 
melted  the  assembly,  and  ultimately  drove  the 
reformer  to  despair.     Then  followed  the  flight  of 
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Hiawatha,  the  Hegira  of  the  Iroquois.  He  left  the 
Onondaga  country  and  travelled  alone  eastwards  to 
that  of  the  Mohawks,  through  the  land  of  the 
Oneidas,  many  legendary  marvels  accompanying  his 
journey.  Being  adopted  by  the  Mohawks,  con- 
tinues the  story,  he  remained  among  them,  and  his 
descendant,  the  Hiawatha  of  to-day,  takes  his  place 
in  the  Grand  Council  as  a  chief,  not  of  the 
Onondagas,  but  of  the  Mohawks.  It  was  with  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  and  from  their  villages  that 
he  thenceforth  prosecuted  his  propaganda. 

I  venture  at  this  juncture  to  doubt  once  more  the 
traditional  view,  and  to  suspect  something  stronger 
than  adoption  in  the  Mohawk  status  of  Hiawatha. 
Tradition  has  nowhere  shown  itself  a  more  fallible 
guide  than  in  Iroquois  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
archaeology  demonstrates  that  the  events  now  in 
question  took  place  at  a  most  fateful  epoch.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Mohawks  and  their  younger  brothers, 
the  Oneidas,  had  only  recently  entered  the  territory 
adjoining  the  Onondagas.  Their  original  palisaded 
capital  Hochelaga,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  which 
had  been  visited  in  1585  by  Jacques  Cartier,  and 
approached  in  1542,  had  been  sacked  and  burnt  at 
some  time  about  1560,  and  the  remnants  of  the  race 
were  driven  down  Lake  Champlain  by  adventurous 
Hurons  from  the  west,  allies  of  the  Algonquins. 
Hard  pressed  there  every  summer,  the  Hochelagans 
retreated  along  the  waterways,  first  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  and  then  further  to  Lake  George,  until 
they  finally  sought  a  secure  shelter  for  their  women 
and  children  in  the  pine-topped  hills  and  fastnesses 
of  the  deserted  valley  of  the  river  afterwards  called 
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the  Mohawk.  Peace  with  the  powerful  Onondagas, 
the  "  People  of  the  Hills,"  was  a  precious  necessity 
to  them.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  new-comers 
were  the  first  converts  to  Hiawatha's  propaganda. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  confess  a  distrust  in 
the  tradition  that  Hiawatha,  the  Mohawk,  was 
originally  an  Onondaga,  and  I  find  it  more  probable 
that  he  had  always  been  a  Mohawk,  who  had  spent 
some  time  among  the  Onondagas,  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  people,  thus  forming  a  link  between  the 
two. 

Among  the  Mohawks  (Caniengas)  he  found  a 
kindred  spirit  in  the  influential  Dekanawidah,  who 
by  aid  of  his  six  active  brothers  stood  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  tribe.  "  The  sagacity  of  the  Canienga 
chief,"  said  Hale  ('Book  of  Rites,'  p.  25),  "  grasped 
at  once  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  and 
the  two  worked  together  in  perfecting  it,  and  in 
commending  it  to  the  people.  After  much  discussion 
in  council  the  adhesion  of  the  Canienga  nation  was 
secured.  Dekanawidah  then  despatched  two  of  his 
brothers  as  ambassadors  to  the  nearest  tribe,  the 
Oneidas,  to  lay  the  project  before  them.  The  Oneida 
nation  is  considered  a  comparatively  recent  offshoot 
from  the  Caniengas.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
leading  chief,  Odatsehte,  at  his  to\\Ti  on  the  Oneida 
Creek.  He  received  their  message  in  a  friendly 
way.  '  Come  back  in  another  day,'  he  said,— which 
was  to  say  in  a  year.  So  at  a  year's  end  the  two 
nations  met,  and  their  chiefs  struck  the  treaty  which 
first  established  the  Kayanerenh  Kowa."  I  take 
leave  here  again  to  doubt  the  exactitude  of  the 
tradition,  and  to  question  how  far  a  league  of  peace 
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was  necessary-  at  that  time  between  these  two  off- 
shoots of  the  Hochelagan  race.  But  at  any  rate 
Dekanawidah  led  a  mission  back  to  the  Onondagas 
proposing  the  subject,  which  would  evidently  have 
been  at  once  rejected  had  it  come  from  Hiawatha. 
It  was,  in  fact,  rejected  by  Atotarho,  but  Dekana- 
widah and  the  ambassadors  pushed  on  to  the  Cayuga 
nation,  an  offshoot  of  the  Onondagas,  whose  land 
lay  further  westward.  They  readily  consented,  and 
their  chief,  Akahenyon  ("the  Wary  Spy"),  joined 
the  Canienga  and  Oneida  representatives  in  a  new 
embassy  to  the  Onondagas,  to  whom  they  made 
flattering  proposals.  The  Onondagas  should  be  the 
leading  nation  of  the  confederacy.  At  their  chief 
town  the  council  fire  of  the  League  should  be 
perpetually  lit,  there  the  Pine  Tree  of  Peace  should 
lift  its  head,  fourteen  chiefs  should  hold  for  them 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  Great  Councils,  while  no 
other  nation  should  have  more  than  ten.  Atotarho 
should  be  the  leading  chief  of  the  confederation,  and 
these  rights  and  dignities,  like  the  other  elements  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Great  Council  and  of  the 
League,  should  continue  to  descend  unchanged 
through  all  succeeding  generations.  The  Onondagas 
accepted,  and  Atotarho  took  up  the  work  with  enthu- 
siasm, proposing  the  addition  of  the  fifth  nation,  the 
Senecas,  whose  populous  towns  and  broad  territory 
lay  more  westerly  still  beyond  the  Cayugas.  These 
consented  through  their  chiefs,  Kanyadariyo  and 
Shadekaronyes,  and  finally  the  five  nations  met  at  a 
spot  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Onondaga, 
near  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  where  they 
founded  the  complete  league,  "  The  Silver  Chain," 
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as  they  loved  to  call  it  in  after  days.  Modern 
tradition  ascribes  to  Hiawatha's  idea  the  scheme  of 
a  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  a  universal 
peace.  He  is  even  constituted  into  a  kind  of  Christ 
by  estimable  "Pagans"  or  Deistic  Mohawks,  and 
some  believe  in  his  continued  incarnation  once  in 
every  generation.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  however, 
that  he  contemplated  a  broader  federation  than  that 
of  the  five  nations,  and  of  any  other  surrounding 
peoples  who  might  strike  an  ordinary  Indian  com- 
pact with  them,  or  become  incorporated  with  them 
by  conquest  or  adoption,  methods  which  already 
had  a  place  in  the  system  of  Iroquois  usages.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  made  any  efforts  to  prevent 
torture  or  cannibalism.  Even  thus  limited  his  plan 
was  a  large  and  noble  one.  The  details  were  well 
conceived.  A  fixed  number  of  chiefs  were  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  nations ;  fourteen  the  Onondagas, 
nine  each  the  Caniengas  and  Oneidas,  ten  the 
Cayugas,  and  eight  the  Senecas.  The  numbers 
were  no  doubt  regulated  by  a  nice  diplomacy,  based 
upon  the  claims  of  the  chiefs  then  in  power,  and  the 
jealousies  of  the  tribes.  But  once  formed,  all  subse- 
quent difficulties  were  to  be  silenced  by  the  provision 
that  the  representation  should  be  unchangeable  and 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  chiefs.  By  this 
provision  Iroquois  politics  were  lifted  at  one  stroke 
out  of  the  fleeting  and  wavering  devices  of  savage 
government,  and  endowed  with  permanency  and  solid 
statecraft.  On  the  death  of  an  Atotarho,  a 
Hiawatha,  or  a  Tekarihoken,  his  successor  was,  and 
still  is,  chosen  by  the  chief  matron  of  his  family 
from  among  his  male  relatives  through  the  female 
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line,  his  brother  or  maternal  lialf-l)rotlier,  liis  cousin 
or  nephew,  but  never  his  son.  Here  we  have  that 
mysterious  motJier-rir/ht  which  in  one  form  or 
another  stamps  the  Turanian  races, — the  rule  of  the 
eldest  matron  over  the  household,  the  control  hy  the 
woman  of  her  children,  the  counting  of  descent 
through  her,  which  was  the  only  system  possible 
under  the  institutions  of  polyandry  then  general 
among  the  Huron-Iro(iuois.  In  Britain  we  find  it 
as  a  trace  of  the  ancient  race  in  the  descent  of  the 
Pictish  kings,  in  the  description  of  the  British 
marriage  customs  in  Cgesar,  and  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
eminence of  Boadicea. 

Dekanawidah  refused  to  accept  the  right  of 
leaving  a  successor.  Tradition  says  that  he  did  so 
because,  as  founder  of  the  League,  he  wished  that 
glory  to  die  with  himself. 

The  roll  of  the  Grand  Council  on  the  reservation 
at  Brantford,  Ontario,  to-day,  which  illustrates  the 
tenacity  of  the  institution,  is  as  folloAvs  for  the 
Mohawk  section : 


Tehkarihoken 

Hiawatha 

Shatekariwate 

Sharenhowane 

Deyonheligweh 

Orenrehgowah 

Dehennakarine 

Rastawehserondah 

Sosskoharonwaneli 


"  Double  Speech." 

"  Seeker  of  the  Wampuin  Belt." 

"  Two  Equal  Statements." 

"  Loftiest  Tree." 

"  Double  Life." 

"  Hio-h  Hill." 

"  Going  with  Two  Horses." 

"  Holding  the  Rattles." 

"  He  is  a  Great  Woodrift." 


Of  the  nine  Oneidas  headed   by   the  Odatsehte, 
three  are  extinct. 
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Of  the  Onondagas,  who  are  headed  l^y  the 
Atotarho,  fifteen  appear,  but  two  are  extinct. 

The  Cayugas,  headed  by  the  Tekahonyonk,  have 
eleven  on  the  roll,  of  whom  three  are  extinct. 

Of  the  nine  Senecas,  headed  by  the  Skanyadariyo 
and  the  Shadekaronyes,  three  are  extinct. 

New  tribes,  the  Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  and  Dela- 
wares,  add  seven  living  chiefs,  and  the  Tuscaroras 
nine  extinct  titles. 

In  connection  with  one  function  of  the  Council, 
that  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  a  deceased 
chief,  and  at  the  same  time  of  "raising"  his 
successor,  an  ancient  ritual  has  survived  to  wdiich 
Mr.  Hale  has  given  publicity  in  his  '  Book  of 
Rites,'  and  which  serves  to  throw  some  dim  and 
scanty  but  interesting  and  suggestive  light  on  the 
foregoing  events.  The  chiefs  sit  in  order  around 
the  Council  Chamber,  or  "  Long  House,"  a  term 
which  has  a  forgotten  reference  to  one  of  the  large 
communal  homes  of  bygone  Iroquois  towns.  The 
orator  walks  up  and  dow^n,  in  accordance  with  one 
of  the  earliest  customs,  and  in  doing  so  laments  in 
prescribed  words  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  : 

"  Now  hsten,  ye  who  establislied  the  G-reat  League.  Now 
it  has  become  old.  Now  there  is  nothing  but  wilderness. 
Ye  have  taken  it  Avith  you,  and  have  placed  it  under  you, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  desert.  There  ye  have 
taken  your  intellects  with  you.  What  ye  established  ye 
have  taken  with  you.  Ye  have  placed  under  your  heads 
what  ye  established — the  Great  League.  Now,  then, 
hearken,  ye  who  Avere  rulers  and  founders." 

The   chiefs   take    up  the  responses,  led   by    the 
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Moliawks  tliroHgli  their  principal  chief  Tehkarihokeii, 
and  call  each  upon  his  ancestor  of  the  original 
Conncil : 

"  Tehkarihokeii, 
Continue  to  listen, 
Thou  who  wert  ruler." 

"  Hiawatha, 
Continue  to  listen, 
Thou  who  wert  ruler." 

"  Shadekarihwacle, 
That  was  this  roll  of  you. 
You  who  were  joined  in  the  work, 
You  who  completed  the  work, 
The  Kayanerenh  Kowa." 

"  Continue  to  listen. 
Thou  who  wert  ruler." 

"  Tehayatkwayen, 
That  was  the  roll  of  you. 
Then  his  son,— 
He  is  the  Great  Wolf. 
There  were  combined 
The  many  minds." 

"  Hononwirehdonh, 
That  was  the  roll  of  you. 
These  were  his  uncles, 
Of  the  two  clans 
Kaweneseaghtonh, 
Hahihnonh  ! 
That  Avas  the  roll  of  them." 

And    so    on,    with    certain    variations    around    the 
circle  of  the  chiefs. 
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"  Then  in  later  times 
They  made  additions 
To  the  great  house. 
These  were  at  the  doorway. 
They  two  were  cousins. 
These  two  guarded  the  doorway." 

The  reference  to  the  "  doorway  "  is  to  the  figura- 
tive office  of  the  two  leading  Seneca  chiefs  as  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Long  House,  from  the  situation 
of  the  country  of  their  tribe  at  the  western  end  of 
the  confederacy.  The  term  "  Long  House "  was 
applied  figuratively  to  the  confederacy  as  well  as 
literally  in  later  times  to  the  Council  Lodge. 

The  effects  of  Hiawatha's  work  began  to  show  at 
once.  If  the  Onondagas  had  been  strong  before, 
their  strength  became  fivefold  more  effective  to- 
wards outsiders.  The  Mohawks  ceased  to  fall  back 
from  point  to  point  and  lake  to  lake  in  the  Hochelagan 
war,  and  returning  in  parties  became  a  veritable 
scourge  upon  their  enemies  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley.  The  Hurons,  populous  and  united,  had 
hitherto  dominated  the  surrounding  peoples  with  a 
ruthless  pride,  and  not  only  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Caniengas  in  the  east,  which  they  had  begun  by 
the  sack  of  Hochelaga,  but  had  been  accustomed  to 
successfully  invade  the  Onondaga  country  in  the 
west  as  a  separate  enterprise.  The  Silver  Chain, 
growing  in  statecraft  and  audacity,  gradually  altered 
the  situation.  On  the  advent  of  Champlain  in  1611 
he  was  appealed  to  by  the  Hurons  for  assistance, 
and  by  bold  action  and  the  advantage  of  firearms 
checked  for  a  time  the  advance  of  the  Leaguers. 
But  shortly  afterwards  the  Five   Nations  acquired 
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firearms  in  their  turn  from  the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  in  less  than  a  generation  the  proud  and 
powerful  Hurons  were  blotted  out  of  existence.     No 
such  chapter  of  savage  success  as  followed  has  pro- 
bably ever  been  written  on  the  sands  of  time,  except 
that  of  the  German  tribes  who  swept  over  Europe. 
The  conduct  of  the  Suevi  in  keeping  a  tract  of  six 
hundred  miles  long  free  of  li^dng  beings  except  them- 
selves has  a  strong  likeness  to  the   doings  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy;  and  the  dauntless  courage  of 
the  Gothic  races,  exemplified  in  the  favourite  Vandal 
epitaph  relating  to  the  laugh  of  the  warrior  at  death 
— "  He  fell,  he  laughed,  he  died," — had  innumerable 
parallels  in  the  jocular  scorn  of  the  Iroquois  braves 
under  torture.     Not  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Hurons  the  turn  of  the  Neutral  Nation  came;  the 
Eries  or  Cats  followed;  then  the  Nation  of  Fire;  the 
Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Abenaki  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  Mohicans  and  Dela wares  of  the  Hudson  ; 
the  Pawnees  of  the  far  western  prairies ;   the  Algon- 
quins    of    the    northern   forests ;    and   the   distant 
Iroquois  kindred,   the  town-building   Cherokees,    a 
thousand  miles  to  the   south,   were   attacked.     So, 
throuo'hout  most  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  name  of  the  Kanonsionni,  the  People  of  the  Long- 
House,  was  held  in  dread.     But  their  policy,  con- 
stantly discussed  and   shaped  by  keen  brains  and 
eloquent  tongues,  was  not  one  of  simple  bloodshed. 
Kind  and  patient  amongst  themselves,  intense  lovers 
of  children,  and  faithful  and  truthful  to  friends,  they 
treated  not  ungently  the  majority  of  those  they  had 
conquered,  and  in  after  days  a  Jesuit  Father,  who 
knew  them  well,  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
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their  own   people  were  the    descendants   of  incor- 
porated remnants  of  their  defeated  foes. 

The  abiding  impress  of  the  League  upon  history 
was,  however,  made  by  its  effects  against  France  in 
the  Anglo-Gallic  struggle  for  control  in  North 
America.  Champlain,  by  his  interferences  on  the 
side  of  the  Hurons,  had  unwittingly  stirred  up  a 
most  formidable  nest  of  hornets.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  century  and  a  half  of  fierce 
wars  which  followed.  It  was  the  bitter  and  terrible 
warfare  of  the  Iroquois  against  French  colonisation 
in  Canada  which  rendered  the  final  success  of  the 
British  inevitable.  In  1686  the  Canadian  colonists 
only  numbered  some  10,000,  against  200,000  esti- 
mated in  the  British  colonies;  yet  the  supreme 
spurt  in  the  colonisation  of  New  France  had  just 
been  put  forth  under  Colbert ;  and  that  was  previous 
to  the  Iroquois  deluge  of  blood  in  1689,  and  to  the 
"  Seventy  Years'  War." 

Hiawatha  is  consequently  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  thought 
and  work  still  live,  and  they  will  live  for  ever.  Keen, 
lofty,  and  good  as  was  his  idea,  he  evidently,  like 
other  masters,  "  builded  better  than  he  knew."  And 
if,  apart  from  the  profound  political  results,  the 
aroma  of  his  idea,  distilled  in  poetry  and  romance, 
or  refined  in  historical  reflection,  shall  go  on  inspir- 
ing other  men  to  be  in  some  degree  nobler  in  their 
own  manner  and  day, — then  the  Lawgiver  of  the 
Forest,  the  Christ  of  his  race,  has  amply  earned  the 
title  of  Hiawatha  the  Great . 


THE  LETTERS  ANB  PROSE  WRITINGIS    OF 
ROBERT    BURNS. 

BY    SAMUEL    DAVEY,    P.R.S.L. 
[Read  November  27tli,  1901.] 

Although  Burns,  as  a  poet,  sang  for  his  own 
people  in  his  native  tongue  and  made,  says  Emerson, 
"  Lowland  Scotch  a  Doric  dialect  of  fame,"  his  letters, 
sketches,  and  journals  were  written  in  English.  Of 
the  thousands  who  read  the  poems  of  the  Scottish 
bard,  how  few  have  studied  his  prose  writings  !  and 
yet  he  left  behind  him  more  prose  than  verse.  Of 
the  former,  his  letters  make  the  chief  portion,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  nearly  600  of  these  have 
been  published. 

That  Burns  did  not  think  meanly  of  himself  as 
a  letter-writer  is  shown  in  the  care  he  took  to 
preserve  some  of  his  correspondence.  He  kept 
copies  of  about  thirty  of  his  longest  and  most 
important  letters,  and  had  them  bound  together 
in  a  volume.  He  has  himself,  in  a  few  words,  given 
us  the  whole  art  of  letter-writing.  To  one  of  his 
correspondents  he  wrote,  "  You  shall  write  what- 
ever comes  first — what  you  see,  what  you  read, 
what  you  hear,  what  you  admire,  what  you  dislike, 
trifles,  bagatelles,  nonsense ;  or,  to  fill  up  a  corner, 
e'en  put  down  a  laugh  at  full  length." 

It   was   a   remark  of    Southey's,  that   "  a  man's 
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character  may  be  judged  of  even  more  surely  by  the 
letters  which  his  friends  addressed  to  him  than  by 
those  which  he  himself  penned."  These  observations 
may  be  very  fitly  applied  to  our  Rustic  Bard.  No 
poet  was  ever  so  personally  loved,  or  received  so 
many  affectionate  epistles  from  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women,  altogether  some  150 
persons,  from  the  high-born  nol^leman  to  the  lowly 
peasant,  from  the  proud  duchess  to  the  humble 
servant  girl. 

All  human  life  was  interesting  to  him,  and  he  was 
at  home  with  all  men,  whether  in  aristocratic 
saloons  or  amid  the  spawning  life  of  the  reeking 
slums  of  our  towns  ;  whether  at  the  convivial  club, 
with  its  "  thundering  salamanders,"  or  in  the  swag- 
gering revels  and  "  rake-helly  "  life  of  '  The  Jolly 
Beggars.' 

Burns'  letters  have  been  at  times  severely  criti- 
cised. The  writer  has  been  accused  of  faults  of 
affectation  and  bombast,  of  penning  show  letters  with 
a  sententious  air  of  wisdom.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
apparent  strained  effort  in  the  style  of  expression, 
as  of  imperfect  utterance,  which  gives  almost  a 
stammering  effect  at  times.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Burns  wrote,  as  was  the  fashion,  nearly 
all  his  letters  in  English,  which  he  was  never  able  to 
write  with  facility.  Although  he  had  more  ideas  in 
his  head  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  he  was 
often  circumscribed  in  writing  prose.  Many  of  his 
best  epistles  were  written  in  rhyme,  in  his  own 
native  dialect. 

Burns  wrote  his  poems  under  inspiration ;  as  he 
savs  in   his   autobiographical  letter  to   Dr.   Moore, 
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"  My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  so 
many  devils,  till  they  got  vent  in  rhyme ;  and  then 
the  conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all 
into  quiet."  This  inspiration  failed  him  in  prose. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  poet  is  out  of  his  natural 
element  in  writing  prose,  that  the  swan  whose  grace 
flatters  every  eye  when  floating  with  majestic 
calmness  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  silent  lake 
has  a  most  graceless  waddle  on  dry  land.  The 
wonder  is  that  with  Burns'  deficiency  of  the 
English  language  he  should  have  written  such  good 
letters.  They  form  a  commentary  upon  his  life  ;  in 
them  he  has  written  his  own  memoirs  and  apology 
as  no  one  else  could  have  done  for  him.  He  does 
not  sophisticate  his  faults  nor  exaggerate  them. 
We  feel  that  he  was  a  brother  man  whose  heart  was 
blood-warm ;  not  one  of  those  corpse-like  neutral 
natures  who  are  never  angry  nor  pleased,  who  have 
no  virtues  nor  vices ;  nor  was  he  one  of  those 
miserables  wdio  never  truly  loved,  for  Burns  loved 
with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul,  and  perhaps  no 
one  was  ever  so  loved  in  return.  His  friendships 
were  as  strong  as  death ;  who  but  he  could  have 
written  the  following  lines,  worthy  of  Bardolph,  in 
the  form  of  an  epitaph,  upon  a  living  friend  ? — 

'^But  with  «ucli  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  say'd  or  damu'd." 

Some  one  said  "  that  if  you  had  shaken  hands  with 
Burns,  his  hand  would  have  burnt  yours."  It  was 
this  fierce  mad  force  which  wore  his  life  away,  and 
yet  with  all  his  strength  there  was  a  weakness  of 
will.     He  saw  the  I'ight  way  as  clear  as  ever  man 
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saw  it,  and  was  constantly  forming  resolutions  to 
walk  in  it,  but  was  driven  aside  by  every  gust  of 
temptation.  His  sin  of  sins  was  not  to  be  master  of 
himself.  We  have  read  an  old  tragedy,  in  which 
one  of  the  chief  characters  was  haunted  by  an 
unknown  presence  which  never  left  him,  but  Avas 
always  warring  against  himself,  and  was  his  worst 
enemy.  When  at  last  the  mask  was  lifted,  he  dis- 
covered (like  the  modern  Dr.  Jekyll)  that  his 
greatest  adversary  was  himself. 

Burns  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  My  life 
reminded  me  of  a  ruined  temple  :  what  strength, 
what  proportion  in  some  parts  !  what  unsightly  gaps, 
what  prostrate  ruin  in  others  !  "  Nowhere  in  our 
literature  has  that  "  epitome  of  hell  "  called  remorse 
been  so  depicted  as  in  his  letters.  Carlyle  says  "that 
the  greatest  of  all  faults  is  to  be  conscious  of  none." 
Burns  never  reached  that  point  of  degradation,  for 
to  the  end  his  moral  sense  was  not  deadened.  In  all 
charity  we  must  remember  the  temptations  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  for  in  his  day  hard  drinking 
was  the  fashion.  Even  members  of  Parliament 
staggered  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  condi- 
tion described  by  the  witty  satirist — 

"  I  can't  see  the  Speaker,"  quoth  Fox,  "  can  you?" 
"  Oh,"  says  Sheridan,  "  I  can  see  two."  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  Burns  once,  when  returning  home  in 
a  similar  condition  after  a  midnight  carouse,  saw  two 
moons  ?  In  his  letters  to  his  friends  how  often  he 
protested  against  the  drunken  customs,  the  savage 
hospitality  of  his  countrymen,  "  where  the  object  of 
all  hosts  being  to  send  every  guest  drunk  to  bed  if 
they  can."     He  did  not  willingly  fly  to  the  devil  for 
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help.  One  who  knew  him  well  to  the  last  said  "that 
Burns  drank  from  circumstances  rather  than  inclina- 
tion. An  angel  from  heaven  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  corruption  in  his  situation.  He  was  con- 
stantly invited,  nay,  sometimes  almost  dragged,  into 
company."     Well  may  he  write — 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted  ;  " 

and  again — 

"  Before  ye  gi'e  jDOor  frailty  names 
Suppose  a  change  o'  cases." 

Truly  it  may  be  said  that  our  souls  are  in  each 
other's  hands.  Burns  had  his  errors  and  frailties, 
and  he  lived  a  wild  Bohemian  kind  of  life,  but 
"  on  pardoruie  taut  que  Von  aime.''^  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  wrote,  "  God  knows,  I  am  no  saint ;  I  have 
a  whole  host  of  follies  and  sins  to  answer  for  ;  but  if 
I  could,  and  I  helieoc  I  do  it  as  far  as  I  can,  I  would 
■wipe  aivay  all  tears  from  all  eyesy  It  was  a  saying 
of  President  Lincoln  that  "  folks  who  have  no  vices 
have  plaguey  few  virtues."  "  The  best  men,"  says 
Shakespeare,  "  are  moulded  out  of  faults,  and  for  the 
most,  become  much  more  the  better  for  being  a  little 
bad." 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  words  of  the 
cynic,  that  as  a  rule,  men  are  not  loved  on  account 
of  their  virtues.  There  is  a  surly  and  austere  kind 
of  virtue  which  does  not  commend  itself  for  being- 
lovable,  though  it  may  be  respectable;  likewise  a 
so-called  goodness  which  prides  itself  in  the  ostenta- 
tion of  excessive  piety.  Burns  has  severely  satirised — 
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in  his  '  Address  to  the  Unco'  Guid  '—some  of  those 
"  rigidly  righteous  "  persons  : 

"  Ah  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel', 
Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  hut  mark  and  tell 
Your  neehour's  faults  and  folly  !  " 

In  spite  of  our  severe  ethics,  have  we  not,  most 
of  us,  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  vagabond,  the 
wanderer,  and  the  scapegrace  ?  Do  they  not  inspire 
more  love  than  those  sleek  respectabilities  who  only 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  cold-blooded  sort  of  way,  who 
"  take  their  pleasures  sadly  "  ?  Do  they  not  fight  our 
battles  by  sea  and  land  and  dare  to  die  for  us  ?  We 
suspect  that  the  prodigal  son  was  loved,  while  his 
prudent  virtuous  brother  was  only  respected. 
Among  the  humorous  theological  propositions  put 
by  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  when  he  slily  quizzed 
that  philosopher,  was  one  "  whether  pure  intelli- 
srences  can  love."  There  must  be  some  admixture 
of  flesh  and  blood,  else  there  can  be  no  reciprocity. 
How  true  to  human  nature  are  the  words  of  our  late 
Laureate  ! — 

"  He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all  : 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth." 

Though  Pygmalion  became  enamoured  of  a  beau- 
tiful statue  which  he  had  made,  he  was  not  satisfied 
until  Venus  had  endowed  it  with  life,  and  made  it 
human. 

In  the  letters  of  Burns  we  can  trace  the  growth 
of  the  poet's  mind,  and  we  can  see  that  what 
constituted  his  real  greatness  and  individuality  was 
produced    out   of   himself.     We  read  his  thoughts 
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before  they  were  transfused  into  rhyme;  we  learn 
how  love  was  the  first  provocative  to  verse-making ; 
how  he  wrote  his  best  poems  at  the  plough-tail ;  how 
he  loved  to  write  when  the  mighty  elements  were 
warring,  or  to  "  take  a  gloamin'  shot  at  the  Muses ;" 
how  his  mission  gradually  dawned  upon  him  and 
he  resolved  "  to  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural 
scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native  soil  in  my 
own  native  tongue."  Nature  and  not  art  formed 
the  best  part  of  his  education.  Messrs.  Choakum- 
child  and  Gradgrind  *  would  not  have  found  in  him  a 
very  apt  pupil.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Moore 
he  tells  us  how  his  early  imagination  was  fostered. 
He  says,  "In  my  infant  and  boyish  days  I  owed 
much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the  family 
(Jenny  Wilson  by  name),  remarkable  for  her 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition.  She  had,  I 
suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  county  of  tales 
and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies, 
witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf-candles, 
dead  lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated 
the  latent  seeds  of  poesie ;  but  had  so  strong  an 
effect  upon  my  imagination  that  to  this  hour  in  my 
nocturnal  rambles  I  sometimes  keep  a  look-out  in 
suspicious  places."  His  mother  also  "  had  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  ballads,  traditionary  tales,  and 
appears  to  have  nourished  his  infant  imagination  by 
this  means."  No  doubt  it  is  to  these  early  impres- 
sions we  owe  some  of  his  best  poems,  the  immortal 
'Tam  O'Shanter,'  '  Address  to  the  De'il,'  etc. 

In  a  very  early  letter  to  his  old  schoolmaster  he 

*  See  '  Hai-d  Times,'  by  Charles  Dickens. 
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wrote  :  "I  seem  to  be  one  sent  into  the  world  to  see 
and  observe ;  and  I  very  easily  compound  with  the 
knave  who  tricks  me  of  my  money  if  there  is  any- 
thing original  about  him,  which  shows  me  human 
nature  in  a  different  light  from  anything  I  have 
seen  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  to 
'  study  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways,'  and  for 
this  darling  subject  I  cheerfully  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration."  The  great  epoch  of  Burns'  life 
was  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  after  the  publication  of 
his  first  volume  of  poems.  It  is  from  this  period 
that  his  letters  possess  the  greatest  interest.  In  his 
autobiographical  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  says :  "At 
Edinburgh  I  was  in  a  new  world ;  I  mingled  among 
many  classes  of  men,  but  all  of  them  new  to  me, 
and  I  was  all  attention  to  '  catch '  the  characters 
and  '  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.'  "  It  was  at 
Edinburgh  that  Burns  was  lionised  for  a  season, 
and  looked  upon  with  wonder,  as  one  would  look 
upon  a  strange  wild  beast ;  but  the  lion  was  hunted 
into  the  desert  to  die  neglected.  That  Burns  fore- 
saw the  treatment  he  was  to  receive  "  when  proud 
fortune's  ebbing  tide  recedes,"  is  shown  in  his 
letters,  written  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  from 
Edinburgh.  He  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie,  who 
had  warned  him  of  the  dangers  which  often  accom- 
panied rapid  success  :  "I  thank  you,  sir,  with  all 
my  soul,  for  your  friendly  hints,  though  I  do  not 
need  them  so  much  as  my  friends  are  apt  to  imagine. 
You  are  dazzled  with  newspaper  accounts  and 
distant  reports,  but  in  reality  I  have  no  great 
temptation  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  pros- 
perity.    Novelty  may  attract  the  attention  of  man- 
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kind  for  a  while ;  to  it  I  owe  my  present  eclat ;  but 
I  see  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  popular  tide, 
which  has  borne  me  to  a  height  of  which  I  am, 
perhaps,  unworthy,  shall  recede  with  silent  celerity, 
and  leave  me  a  barren  w^aste  of  sand,  to  descend  at 
my  leisure  to  my  former  station."  And  again  he 
writes  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  :  "  I  set  as  little  by  princes, 
lords,  clergy,  critics,  etc.,  as  all  these  respective 
gentry  do  by  my  hardship.  I  know  what  I  may 
expect  from  the  world  by-and-by — illiberal  abuse 
and,  perhaps,  contemptuous  neglect." 

When  in  Edinburgh  he  quietly  took  notes  of  the 
principal  men  he  saw  there,  and  wrote  them  in  a 
scrap-book  which  he  called  '  Sketches.'  How  delight- 
fully he  quizzed  Dr.  Blair  and  other  magnates  !  Did 
he  not  feel  in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  these  men  who  condescended  to  patronise  him  ? 
The  man  wdio  could  Avrite  the  following  letter — was 
he  not  a  match  for  all  the  metaphysicians  of  Edin- 
burgh ?  "We  know,"  he  says,  "nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  the  substance  or  structure  of  our  souls, 
so  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them, 
that  one  should  be  particukrly  pleased  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  or  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a 
different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I 
have  some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which 
are  the  mountain  daisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove, 
the  wild  brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular 
dehght.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of 
the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing- 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plovers  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the 
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enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me  to  what 
this  can  be  owing.  Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery, 
which,  like  the  ^olian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  im- 
pression of  the  passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these 
workings  argue  something  within  us  above  the 
trodden  clod  ?  I  own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs 
of  those  awful  and  important  realities  — a  God  that 
made  all  things — man's  immaterial  and  immortal 
nature — and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death 
and  the  grave." 

It  was  the  fate  of  Burns  to  meet  at  Edinburgh 
but  few  men  who  had  any  sympathy  with  him  as  a 
poet.  There  were  learned  professors  who  regarded 
poetry  as  "  ingenious  nonsense ; "  "  men  also  of  grave 
geometrical  minds,"  hardened  by  rigid  demonstration, 
who,  no  doubt,  made  love  after  the  fashion  of  '  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles  '  (which  was  certainly  not 
Burns'  way).  Then  Burns  had  to  contend  also  with 
respectable  stupidity,  dignified  dulness,  and  other 
imbecilities,  dignified  as  gentlemen,  scholars,  and 
statesmen,  with  titled  nobodies  clothed  in  majestic 
raggery.  The  Rustic  Bard  read  them  through  and 
through ;  he  could  have  said  with  a  later  poet — 

"  I  have  seen  clear  through 
The  order  of  the  world,  and  seen  too  much, 
And  seen  too  deep  ; 

My  eyes  have  pierced  the  hard  and  stony  crust 
Of  human  houses  and  of  human  hearts, 
And  both  alike  conceal  lies,  fraud,  and  misery. 
And  in  men's  hnages  I  read  their  thoughts — 
Base  mostly." 

Burns  depicted  the  traditions,  prejudices,  manners, 
pecuhar  customs,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  own 
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country.  He  was,  in  fact,  himself  an  epitome  of  Scot- 
land. Like  a  Greek  lie  liad  a  vivid  sense  of  the  joyous 
and  multitudinous  life  of  Nature,  though  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  her  darker  moods.  In  his  letters 
and  poems  he  has  shown  us  that  there  was  nothing 
too  humble  for  his  notice  and  love.  The  daisy,  the 
wee  mousie,  the  wounded  hare,  the  harmless  fly  (as 
gentle  Shakespeare  calls  it),  these  he  mingled  in  his 
poetic  lore,  and  drew  a  parable  from  them.  Even 
the  Devil  he  apostrophises  kindly  : 

"  Oh  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men' 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  you  den, 
Ev'n  for  your  sake  !  " 

And  he  would  have  sympathised  with  the  charitable 
old  Scotch  lady,  who,  when  she  heard  our  ghostly 
foe  evil  spoken  of,  remarked  that  at  least  in  one 
thing  he  set  a  good  example,  "  that  if  we  were  as 
diligent  and  persevering  in  doing  good  as  the  Devil 
was  for  harm,  it  would  l^e  tlie  better  for  us." 

Unfortunately,  Burns'  anticipations  with  respect 
to  the  ephemeral  character  of  his  personal  popularity 
proved  correct.  His  patrons  first  spoiled  and  then 
insulted  him.  There  is  a  story  told  that  he  was  once 
invited  to  dine  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  East  Lothian. 
He  went,  and  found  that  a  large  party  were  invited 
to  meet  him,  but  found  also,  to  his  intense  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  was  not  thought  worthy  of  dining  with 
them.  Oh,  no  !  He  was  to  dine  with  the  butler  and 
the  lady's-maid  ;  and  then,  after  dinner,  the  greatest 
mind  in  Britain  was  to  be  brouglit  in  Avitli  the  wine, 
this  Samson,  to  make  his  betters  sport.  He  took  his 
dinner  sulkily  enough,  waited,  like  a  good  boy,  his 
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summons  to  go  in  like  a  bagpipe  player,  and  amuse 
by  his  wit,  or  perhaps  wickedness,  his  honourable 
entertainers.  The  bell  rang,  in  the  ploughman-poet 
stalked,  and  walking  up  to  the  table,  and  glaring  at 
the  brilliant  circle  with  his  great  flashing  eyes,  he 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  bitter  invective, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  left  them  to  digest  his  disgust 
and  their  dinner  as  they  best  could.  This  story  might 
be  placed  on  par  with  one  told  of  Paganini.  The  great 
violinist  was  once  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
well-known  fashionable  lady,  and  the  invitation  was 
supplemented  with  the  request  that  he  would  bring 
his  violin  with  him.  "  My  violin  eats  no  dinners," 
was  Paganini's  gruff  reply.  That  Burns  bitterly 
resented  the  treatment  he  received,  his  letters  and 
poems  show.  The  conduct  of  the  Scotch  nobility 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  the  very  name  of  a  lord  became  obnoxious 
to  him,  and  evoked  his  bitterest  sarcasms.  He  felt 
that  something  else  might  have  been  done  instead  of 
making  a  social  pariah  of  him.  Writing  to  his 
friend  Ainslie,  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
informed  you  that  I  am  now  appointed  to  an  Excise 
division,  in  the  middle  of  which  my  house  and  farm 
lie.  I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or,  still 
more  opprobrious,  of  ganger,  will  sound  in  your 
ears. 

"  I,  too,  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory  nerves 
would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this  subject,  but  a 
wife  and  children  have  a  wonderful  power  in  blunt- 
ing these  kinds  of  sensations.  Fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  life,  and  a  provision  for  widow^s  and  orphans, 
you  will  allow  is  no  bad  settlement  for  a  poet.     For 
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the   ignominy   of   the    profession,    I    have   the    en- 
couragement which  I  once  heard  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant  give   to    a   numerous,    if   not    a    respectable 
audience  in  the    streets   of   Kilmarnock :     '  Glentle- 
men,  for  your   further  and   better   encouragement 
I    can   assure  you  that   our  regiment  is  the  most 
blackguard   corps    under   the    Crown;    and   conse- 
quently, with    us,   an   honest   man   has   the    surest 
chance  of  preferment.'  "     And  so  the  best  employ- 
ment  that   could   be   found    for   this    heaven-born 
genius  was  to  place  him   in    a   position  where  the 
greatest   temptations    would   beset   him    so    as    to 
render  his  muse  sterile  by  gauging  whisky  barrels 
instead  of  writing  poetry,  and  this  for  the  handsome 
remuneration   of    £50    per    annum !      Perhaps   his 
patrons  remembered  the  old  proverb,  that  singing 
birds  must  not  be  too  well   fed.      They  took    him 
from    the    plough    where    he    was   independent    in 
body  and  mind,  and  his  life  healthy  and  noble,  set 
him   "to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and  yeasty  barrels." 
"  In  such  toils,"   says   Carlyle,   "  was   that  mighty 
spirit  sorrowfully  wasted ;  and  a  hundred  years  may 
pass  on  before  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste." 
If  Burns  had  lived  in  America,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  made  a  minister  or  an  ambassador.     As 
an    exciseman,  he    was    once   reprimanded    by   his 
official  superiors  for  what  were  called  his   extreme 
opinions,  which  were,  no  doubt,  far  in  advance  of 
his  time  ;    "  and  I  was  told,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  that  my  business  was  to  act,  not  to  think, 
and  that  whatever  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was 
for   me   to   be    silent    and    obedient."      Thus   the 
greatest  poet  of  the    age  was    to    be    gagged,  and 
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his  genius  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd  "  to  his  excise 
duties.  Can  we  wonder  that  in  his  cry  of  despair 
he  wrote :  "I  am  a  miserable  hurried  devil,  and  for 
private  reasons  am  forced,  like  Milton's  Satan — 

"To  do  what  yet,  though  damn'd,  I  would  abhor"  ? 

Yet  Pitt  was  an  admirer  of  the  poet's  verses,  though 
not  of  his  politics.  "  I  can  think  of  no  verse  since 
Shakespeare,"  he  said,  "  which  comes  so  sweetly 
and  at  once  from  Nature." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ti-ibutes  to  the  poet's 
fame  is  recorded  by  Mrs.  Dunlop.  This  early 
patroness  of  Burns  had  a  venerable  housekeeper 
who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her  mistress  on 
the  impropriety  of  entertaining  a  mere  ploughman 
who  made  rhymes  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman  of  old 
descent.  In  order  to  put  her  domestic  into  a  more 
charitable  frame  of  mind,  Mrs.  Dunlop  lent  her  a 
copy  of  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'  desiring 
her  to  read  it.  Her  answer  greatly  delighted  the 
author  when  it  was  reported  to  him.  "  Nae  doubt," 
said  she,  "  gentlemen  and  ladies  think  mickle  o'  this, 
but  for  me  it's  naething  but  what  I  saw  in  my 
father's  house  every  day,  and  I  dinna  see  how  he 
could  hae  told  it  ony  other  way." 

The  well-known  "  Clarinda  letters  "  were  addressed 
to  a  lady  named  M'Lehose,  and  they  could  only  have 
been  written  by  Burns ;  they  show  signs  of  high 
pressure,  not  capable  of  being  long  sustained.  They 
exhibit  not  a  single  passion,  but  many  ;  and  the  old, 
ever-young  theme  of  love  is  mixed  up  with  religion, 
metaphysics,  theology,  scraps  of  biography,  etc., 
written    in   half-poetic    sesquipedalian    diction.     To 
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the  lady  styled  Clarinda  we  owe  one  of  Burns'  best 
songs,  beginning  with  the  line — 

"  Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever." 

The  following  stanzas,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
contain  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love  tales : 

"  Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kmdly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Burns'  letters 
were  addressed  to  Thomson,  the  editor  of  a  work 
entitled  '  A  Select  Collection  of  Original  Scottish 
Airs,  to  wdiich  are  added  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Pleyel  and  Kozeluck,  with  Character- 
istic Verses  by  the  most  esteemed  Scottish  Poets.' 
To  this  work  Burns  contributed  some  of  his  best 
songs,  without  either  fee  or  reward.  He  wrote 
altogether  for  Thomson  nearly  one  hundred  songs, 
and  with  nearly  every  song  there  was  a  letter, 
saying  how  and  why  it  was  written. 

In  his  first  letter  to  Thomson  he  wrote,  "  As  to  any 
remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above 
or  below  price  ;  for  they  shall  absolutely  be  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which 
I  embark  in  your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money, 
wages,  hire,  fee,  etc.,  would  be  downright  prostitu- 
tion of  soul."  Thomson,  after  some  time,  sent  Burns 
five  pounds,  which  very  much  angered  the  poet,  and 
he  threatened  to  stop  all  contributions,  though  at  this 
time  he  was  in  great  poverty.  It  w^as  only  wdien  on 
his  death-bed  that  Burns  was  compelled  to  break  his 
resolution  and  apply  to  Thomson  for  a  small  sum, 
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wliicli  lie  did  in  the  following  pathetic  letter  : — 
"  After  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst  necessity 
compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds.  A  cruel 
wretch  of  a  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  an 
account,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has 
commenced  a  process,  and  will  infallibly  put  me  into 
jail.  Do,  for  God's  sake,  send  me  that  sum,  and 
that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness, 
but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  made  me  half  distracted. 
I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously;  for,  upon  returning 
health,  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you 
with  five  pounds'  worth  of  the  neatest  song-genius 
you  have  seen.  I  tried  my  hand  on  '  Rothemurche  ' 
this  morning.  The  measure  is  so  difiicult  that  it  is 
impossible  to  infuse  much  genius  into  the  lines. 
They  are  on  the  other  side.  Forgive,  forgive  me  !  " 
Then  followed  the  last  song  Burns  ever  composed. 
No  doubt,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Burns  was 
unwise  not  to  accept  money  for  his  verses,  especially 
in  his  state  of  poverty ;  but  would  his  songs  have 
been  so  natural  and  spontaneous  had  he,  against  his 
conscience,  accepted  pajanent  for  the  same  ?  We 
think  not,  for  he  would  have  written  to  please  others 
instead  of  himself.  In  Burns'  time  literature  had 
not  become  a  profession ;  it  was  dependent  upon 
patronage,  and  anything  like  patronage  would  most 
likely  have  tamed  Burns'  genius  into  insignificance. 
Well  says  Carlyle,  "  Sense  can  support  herself  in 
most  countries  on  Is.  6d.  per  day,  but  for  fantasy 
planets  and  solar  systems  will  not  suffice."  The 
composing,  or  rather  the  singing,  of  these  songs 
became  the  earnest  Avork  of  the  poet's  latter  days. 
He  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  enter- 
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prise.  Homer  has  described  one  of  his  heroes  as 
sending  his  soul  into  every  dart  he  threw.  So  Burns 
put  his  whole  heart  into  every  song  he  wrote. 

"  For  it  did  comfort  and  console  him  much 
To  rhyme  and  syllahle  his  miseries." 

Coming  from  his  heart,  his  poetry  went  to  the  heart. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  correspondence  with 
Thomson  lies  in  the  poet's  observations  and  critical 
remarks  upon  the  old  ballad-lore  of  Scotland.  These 
l)allads  and  songs  were  history  and  poetry  combined, 
and  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  national 
literature.  Many  of  these  songs  and  ballads  were 
worthless  doggerel  or  too  obscene  to  be  published, 
but  Burns  adapted  the  music  and  transmuted  the 
dull,  useless  metal  into  gold.  Thomson  was  a 
musician,  not  a  poet,  though  he  sometimes  took 
upon  himself  to  improve  and  interpolate  Burns' 
verses.  The  poet  took  these  suggestions  in  good 
humour  and,  unfortunately,  sometimes  adopted  them. 
But  most  of  those  alterations  were,  in  the  Irishman's 
phrase,  "  improvements  for  the  worse,"  for  Thom- 
son was  certainly  deficient  in  sensibility  to  the 
refinements  of  poetical  expression.  Burns  did  not 
believe  in  tinkering  and  mending  another  man's 
work,  nor  in  mutilating  the  remains  of  the  dead,  as 
some  of  Thomson's  contributors  would  have  done, 
and  he  wrote  this  indignant  protest  against  it : 
"  Let  a  poet,  if  he  chooses,  take  up  the  idea  of 
another  and  work  it  into  a  piece  of  his  own ;  but  to 
mangle  the  works  of  the  poor  bard  whose  tuneful 
tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever  in  the  dark  and  narrow 
house- — by  Heaven,'twould  be  sacrilege  !  "  Referring 
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to  some  poet  who  had  done  this  he  continues: 
"  Let  him  mend  the  song  as  the  Highlander  mended 
his  gun ;  he  gave  it  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock,'' and  a 
new  barrel."  Men  differ  in  their  poetic  tastes,  and 
there  is  as  great  variety  in  the  poets'  notes  as  in 
those  of  birds.  According  to  an  old  fable,  a  singing 
match  once  took  place  between  the  nightingale  and 
cuckoo ;  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  ass  w^as  chosen 
umpire.  Longears  listened  very  attentively,  and 
when  the  contest  was  over,  with  a  great  show  of 
wisdom  depicted  on  his  grave  face,  he  gave  his 
critical  decision — that  the  nightingale's  song  was 
very  well,  but,  for  himself,  he  preferred  the  good 
plain  song  of  the  cuckoo.  But,  however,  it  is  to  Thom- 
son we  owe  some  of  Burns'  best  songs,  and  we  learn 
from  this  correspondence  how  the  poet  composed  his 
verses,  and  what  inspired  him.  His  songs  are  the 
very  sublimated  essence  of  earthly  love,  and  set — 

"  To  that  music  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keepa  time," 

and  as  long  as  lads  and  lasses  are  amongst  us  his 
songs  will  be  sung. 

Burns  has  well  described  the  manner  of  writing 
his  songs  in  the  following  letter  to  Thomson  : — "  Until 
I  am  complete  master  of  a  tune  in  my  own  singing 
(such  as  it  is),  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My  way 
is  :  I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to 
my  idea  of  the  musical  expression ;  then  choose  my 
theme ;  begin  one  stanza  :  when  that  is  composed, 
which  is  generally  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
business,  I  w^alk  out,  sit  down  now  and  then,  look 
out   for  objects  in   Nature  round    me   that   are  in 
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unison  or  liarmony  with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy 
and  Avorkings  of  my  bosom  ;   humming  every  now 
and  then   the  air  with   the  verses  I  have    framed. 
When  I  feel  my  muse  beginning  to  jade  I  retire  to 
the  sohtary  fireside  of  my  study,  and  there  commit 
my  effusions  to  paper,  swinging  at  intervals  on  the 
hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair  by  way  of  calling  forth  ray 
own  critical  strictures  as  my  pen  goes  on.     Seriously, 
this,   at  home,  is  almost  invariably  my  way."     In 
another  of  the  poet's  letters  to  Tliomson  he  gives 
the   following  recipe  for   the  producing  of   a  love 
song,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  how,  like  an 
artist,  he  worked   from   living  models.      He  says : 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  sober,  gin-horse  routine  of 
existence  could   inspire  a  man  with  life,  and  love, 
and  joy;  could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  melt 
him  with  pathos  equal  to  the   genius  of  your  book  ? 
No,  no  !    Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
in  song,  to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to  your  diviner 
airs,  do  you  imagine  I  fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial 
emanation?     Tout  au  contraire !     I  have  a  glorious 
recipe,    the   very    one    that,   for   his  own   use,  was 
invented   by   the    divinity    of   healing   and   poetry, 
when  erst  he  piped   to  the  flocks  of    Admetus.     I 
}mt  myself  on  the  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in 
proportion  you  are  delighted  with  my  verses.     The 
lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Parnassus, 
and  the  witchery  of  her  smile  the  divinity  of  Helicon." 
But  he  did  not  always  require  the  presence  of  the  fair 
one.     To  a  correspondent  to   whom  he  was  under 
some  obligation,  he  wrote,  "  Have  you  never  a  fair 
goddess  that  leads  you  a  wild-goose  chase  of  amorous 
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devotion?  Let  me  know  a  few  of  lier  qualities, 
sucli  as  whether  she  be  rather  black  or  fair,  plump 
or  thin,  short  or  tall,  etc.,  and  choose  your  air,  and 
I  shall  task  my  muse  to  celebrate  her." 

The  following  extract  from  '  Burns'  Journal '  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Burns'  prose.  Like  St.  Paul,  he 
despaired  of  no  man. 

March,  1784. 
I  have  often  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  of 
human  life,  that  every  man,  even  the  worst,  has  something 
good  about  him;  though  very  often  nothing  else  than  a 
happy  temperament  of  constitution  inclining  him  to  this  or 
that  virtue.  For  this  reason,  no  man  can  say  in  what 
degree  any  other  person,  besides  himself,  can  be,  with  strict 
justice,  called  iviched.  Let  any  of  the  strictest  character 
for  regularity  of  conduct  among  us  examine  impartially  how 
many  vices  he  has  never  been  guilty  of,  not  from  any  care  or 
vigilance,  but  for  want  of  opportunity,  or  some  accidental 
circumstance  intervening ;  how  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
mankind  he  has  escaped,  because  he  was  out  of  the  line  of 
such  temptation;  and  what  often,  if  not  always,  weighs 
more  than  all  the  rest,  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the 
world's  good  opinion  because  the  world  does  not  know  all ! 
I  say,  any  man  who  can  thus  think  will  scan  the  failings, 
nay,  the  faults  and  crimes,  of  mankind  around  him,  with  a 
brother's  eye.  I  have  often  courted  the  acquaintance  of 
that  part  of  mankind  commonly  known  by  the  ordinary 
phrase  of  hlachjuards,  sometimes  farther  than  was  con- 
sistent witli  the  safety  of  my  character — those  who,  by 
thoughtless  prodigaHty,  or  headstrong  passions,  have  been 
driven  to  ruin.  Though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay,  some- 
times "  stained  with  guilt,  ...  I  have  yet  found  among 
them,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  noblest  virtues — 
magnanimity,  generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even 
modesty." 
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A  year  before  Burns'  death,  liis  brother  Gilbert 
described  liis  life  as  "  burned  out."  Those  glorious 
gifts  with  which  Nature  had  so  richly  endowed  the 
poet  might  be  compared  to  the  jew^elled  robe  and 
golden  crown  which  Medea  sent  to  Crusa,  the  wife 
of  Jason,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  magical 
loveliness,  consumed  the  victim  they  so  splendidly 
arrayed. 

Heine,  slowly  dying  on  his  mattress  grave,  was 
not  so  sad  a  sight  as  poor  Burns  on  his  death-bed, 
begging  a  few  pounds  to  save  himself  from  prison 
and  starvation ;  and  at  a  time  when,  as  with  Heine, 
the  lads  and  lasses,  the  old  and  young,  the  grave  and 
gay,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  were  singing  his 
songs  from  morning  until  night,  when  even  the 
ploughboys  and  servant  girls  were  saving  their 
wages  to  purchase  his  works. 

Professor  Huxley  says  "that  a  genius  among 
men  stands  in  the  same  position  as  a  '  sport '  among 
animals  and  plants,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
'genius'  sports  are  likely  to  come  to  grief  physi- 
cally and  socially,  and  that  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  genius,  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  run  into  insanity."  Burns  has 
singularly  verified  the  learned  professor's  descrip- 
tion of  the  fate  of  genius  in  a  letter  dated  1793. 
He  has  given  his  definition  of  a  poet,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  apology  of  his  own  life.  "  There 
is  not,"  he  says,  "  among  all  martyrologies  that 
ever  were  penned,  so  ruthful  a  narrative  as  the  lives 
of  the  poets.  In  the  comparative  view  of  wretches, 
the  criterion  is  not  what  they  are  doomed  to  suffer, 
but  how  they  are  formed  to  bear.     Take  a  being  of 
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our  kind,  give  liim  a  stronger  imagination  and  a 
more  delicate  sensibility,  which,  between  them,  will 
ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions 
than  are  the  usual  lot  of  man — implant  in  him  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  such  as 
arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastic  nosegays,  tracing 
the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his  chirping  song, 
watching  the  frisks  of  the  little  minnows  in  the 
sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of  butter- 
flies— in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit 
which  shall  entirely  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of 
lucre,  and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than 
any  man  living  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can 
purchase ;  lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by 
bestowing  on  him  a  spurning  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as 
miserable  as  a  poet.  To  you  I  need  not  recount 
the  fairy  pleasures  the  muse  bestows  to  counter- 
balance this  catalogue  of  evils ; yet,  where 

is  the  man  but  must  own  that  all  our  happiness 
on  earth  is  not  worthy  the  name — that  even  the 
holy  hermit's  solitary  prospect  of  paradisiacal  bliss 
is  but  a  glitter  of  a  northern  sun,  rising  over  a 
frozen  region,  compared  with  the  many  pleasures, 
the  nameless  raptures,  that  we  owe  to  the  lovely 
queen  of  the  heart  of  man  ?  " 

The  letters  of  Burns  give  us  a  better  insight  into 
his  character  than  any  of  his  biographers,  for  he  has 
written  his  autobiography,  which  helps  us,  in  the 
words  of  the  Mishna,  to  "  understand  the  man  by 
his  own  deeds  and  words.  The  impressions  of 
others  lead  to  false  judgments."  Burns  does  not 
attempt  to  shield  his  errors  and  failings,  but  shows 
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himself  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  passions,  which 
Groethe  calls  exaggerated  virtues  or  vices.  These 
passions  burned  out  his  life,  which  was  a  fierce, 
vehement,  and  concentrated  one ;  a  life  not  to  be 
measured  by  an  almanac,  for — 

"  We  live  ni  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

Burns'  work  was  his  life,  and  what  have  we  to  do 
with  making  inquisition  into  his  faults  and  trans- 
gressions ?  He  is  not  answerable  to  us  for  them, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  "  to  judge,  far  less  condemn." 
To  use  his  own  words, — 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentler,  sister  woman  ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  little  wrang. 
To  step  aside  is  human." 

In  conclusion,  we  will  read  part  of  Burns'  epitaph 
on  himself,  which  is  an  epitaph  on  our  common 
humanity : 

"  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer  : 
Yet  runs  himself  Life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? 
Here  pause — and  through  the  starting  tear 

Survey  this  grave. 
The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low 

And  stained  his  name." 
VOL.  XXIIL  4 
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The  literature  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  whereof  two  represent 
sruti,  revelation,  and  the  third  siiirti,  tradition. 
The  first  is  the  time  of  the  mantras  of  the  Rgveda 
from  about  3000  to  900  b.c,  when  the  four  Samhitas 
or  hymn-collections  of  the  four  Vedas  were  probably 
made ;  the  second,  that  of  the  Brahmanas,  Aran- 
jakas  and  Upanis'ads  from  900  to  400  b.c.  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Samskrt  period  /car'  't^oyj/i/,  that  of  the 
Vedaiigas  or  limbs  of  the  Veda,  including  the  Nirukta, 
the  Sutras,  D'armasastras,  Itihasas  and  Puranas, 
from  400  B.C.  to  our  own  era. 

The  Veda,  i.  e.  hioivleclge,  embraces  all  the  writings 
which  the  Hindus  consider  sacred,  and  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Rgveda,  used  by  the  Hotar,  or  priest  who 
invokes  the  gods  by  recitation  of  verses  (i*k'). 

2.  Samaveda,  for  the  use  of  the  Udgatar,  the 
priest  who  accompanies  the  Soma  sacrifice  with  a 
song  (saman). 

3.  Jag'urveda,  for  the   Ad'varju,  who  fulfils   his 
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priestly  function  with  murmurs  of  sacrificial  maxims 
(Jag'us). 

4.  At'arvaveda,  a  compilation  of  the  other  three, 
ascribed  to  a  mythical  priest  (At'arvan),  and  gene- 
rally assigned  to  the  Brahman  who  conducts  the 
whole  Soma  ceremony. 

For  the  due  performance  of  his  functions  each  of 
the  three  first-named  priests  requires  a  Samhitfi 
(collection),  which  supplies  him  w4th  the  necessary 
material  of  hymns  and  maxims ;  a  Brahmanam 
(theological  exegesis),  which  indicates  the  right  use 
of  this  material  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
varied  contents  of  which  it  consists  may  be  brought 
under  three  rubrics,  namely,  Vid'i  or  prescription, 
Art'avada  or  commentary,  and  Vedanta  or  Upanis'ad, 
theological  and  philosophical  considerations  on  the 
nature  of  things.  The  last-named  sections  are 
called  Vedanta,  or  end  of  the  supreme  Wisdom, 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  UjMnis'ad  "  confidential  sitting," 
because  they  were  imparted  to  the  students  singly 
at  the  close  of  their  tuition.  To  every  Veda  there 
also  belongs  a  Siltram  or  guiding  thread,  which 
reproduces  the  contents  of  the  Brahmanas  in  terse 
and  synoptical  form,  and  presents  the  whole  subject 
systematically. 

Each  of  the  four  Vedas  was  taught  in  various 
Veda  schools  called  S'dJc^ds,  "branches,"  which  so 
greatly  differed  in  their  treatment  of  the  same 
material  that  in  the  course  of  time  works  of  similar 
subject-matter  arose.  As  regards  the  Samhitas, 
this  difference  is  of  no  great  importance,  being 
restricted,  for   the  most  part,  to   recension  or  re- 
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duction,  but  with  respect  to  the  BrAhmanas  and 
Sutras  it  ma}^  ahuost  be  said  that  each  STikTi  pro- 
duced its  own.  Arising  at  a  later  and  post-Baudd'a 
period,  the  Sutras  Avere  most  likely  intended  to  be 
an  attempt  to  help  the  Brahmak'Arin  to  again  become 
master  of  the  elaborate  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Veda 
which  for  centuries  the  reforming  tendencies  of 
Gautama's  teaching  had  sought  to  destroy.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  inspiration  of  the  Veda,  the 
canon  in  the  strict  sense,  is  confined  to  Mantra  and 
Brahmaoiam,  constituting  hitti,  whilst  the  Sutras 
are  only  smrti. 

Accordingl}^,  every  S'uk'a  had  its  own  Brahmanam, 
which  in  vid'i  and  art'avada  contained  the  text-book 
of  ritual,  and  in  Vedanta  (upanis'ad)  that  of  dogma. 
The  Upanis'ads  are  thus  originally  nothing  more 
than  the  dogmatic  text-books  of  single  schools ; 
hence,  in  so  far  as  they  are  ancient,  we  can  under- 
stand how  they  treat  the  same  subject-matter  more 
or  less  differently. 

Yet,  though  the  Upanis'ad  is  an  appendix  to  the 
Brahmanam,  it  is  usually  preceded  by  an  Aranjakam 
or  forest-book,  in  which  the  former  lies  embedded. 
The  relationship  between  Brahmanam  and  Aran- 
jakam seems  to  be  based  on  the  Brrdiman  rule  of 
life,  according  to  which  every  Arja,  after  having 
served  his  tutelage  as  Brahmalc'drin  had,  in  manhood, 
to  superintend  as  Grhast'a,  (householder)  the  sacrifice 
or  to  have  it  offered  at  his  expense,  and  then,  with 
advancing  years,  was  bound  to  leave  home  and 
family,  and  to  wander  into  the  forest  in  order,  as 
Vdnaprast'a  (wood- settler),  to  live  for  meditation 
and  renunciation,  and  instead  of  a  real  sacrifice  to 
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offer  Ri  mystical  oblation  of  the  spirit.  What  the 
Brahmanam  was  for  the  Grhast'a  the  Aranjakara 
was  for  the  VAnaprast'a,  and  offered  him  in  that 
part  known  as  the  Upanis'ad  the  highest  and  best 
thought  on  the  problems  of  life  and  mind,  which, 
studied  in  youth,  were  only  fully  appreciated  with 
approaching  age  and  death. 

But  this  original  arrangement  as  part  of  the  text- 
book of  a  Veda  school,  at  first  transmitted  orally, 
and  then  fixed  in  writing,  only  applies  to  the  oldest 
Upanis'ads,  and  in  the  more  modern,  such  as  the 
S'vetasvatara,  seems  altogether  in  the  background, 
if  not  wholly  forgotten. 

Beginning  with  the  hymns  of  the  Rgveda,  we  find 
a  relative  monotheism,  an  individual  theism  or 
henotheism,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  two 
factors — conscience  and  imagination.  These  faculties 
acted  in  opposite  directions ;  the  moral  sense,  which 
was  unifying,  required  an  individual  deity,  but  the 
imagination  was  multiplicative,  demanded  many. 
Hence  a  very  transparent  polytheism,  for,  alike  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  the  gods  and  the 
character  of  their  mythes  place  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Vedic  deities  are  personifications  of  the 
forces  and  phases  of  nature.  And  these  physical 
personifications  are,  in  the  Veda  as  elsewhere,  looked 
upon  as  the  guardians  of  moral  order.  In  a  previous 
work  we  ventured  to  say,*  "  In  the  case  of  our 
Aryan  forefathers,  then,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that 
the  oldest  is  the  highest.  Far  from  rising  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  from  the  physical,  the 
moral  is  really  eclipsed  by  the  physical.     Some  of 

*  '  Idea  of  God  and  the  Moral  Sense,'  p.  226. 
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the  oldest  liymns  of  the  Rgveda  are  addressed  to 
Variina,  who,  as  Dr.  Muir  has  well  observed,  '  has  a 
moral  elevation  and  sanctity  of  character  far  sur- 
passing that  attributed  to  any  other  Vedic  deity.' 
Take,  for  instance,  hymns  ii,  28 ;  v,  35 ;  vii,  86,  7, 
8,  9.  Nay  more,  there  is  one  hymn  which  is  wholly 
ethical,  that,  namely,  by  B'iks'u,  the  beggar,  on  the 
duty  of  beneficence  (x,  117).  Speaking  generally, 
one  may  say  that  more  ethical  elements  are  found  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  forms  of  our  Aryan 
faith.  It  is  the  moral  sense  which  alone  can  account 
for  these  primary  religious  acts  and  ideas." 

First  and  foremost  conies  Varuna,  the  chief  Aditja. 
He  is  founder  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and 
guardian  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  In  one 
of  the  finest  hymns  we  read  ( — ii,  28)  : 

"  Aditja's  is  the  world,  the  learned  King's, 
He  rules  and  wisely  guides  all  mortal  things ; 
My  longing  is  Him  Avorthily  to  praise, 
The  great,  to  whom  my  earnest  prayer  I  raise. 

"  0  ever  in  Thy  service  us  employ, 
As  thankfully  we  sing  our  songs  of  joy : 
The  dawn  shall  see  Thine  altar-tlames  ascend, 
The  setting  sun  behold  us  'fore  Thee  bend  ! 

"  In  Thy  protection  let  us  ay  abide, 
Thou,  mighty  Lord,  commanding  far  and  wide, 
0  Leader,  ever  i-ich  in  men  and  means, 
On  sons  of  Aditi  our  spirit  leans  ! 

"  That  I  may  open  up  the  Fount  of  Right 
Let  not  devotion's  thread  be  out  of  sight  ; 
From  sin,  yea,  from  the  net,  O  set  me  free. 
Break  not  the  staff  that  leads  the  soul  to  Thee  ! 
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"  0  Varuna^  take  from  me  my  misdeeds, 
A  long  life  grant  me  and  tlie  daily  needs, 
And  let  me  not  for  others'  sins  atone 
But  live  to  see  the  sun  and  Thee  alone ! 

"  In  days  of  yore  we  honoured  Thee  with  faith, 
And  do  it  now,  and  shall  do  unto  death. 
In  thee,  infallible,  as  on  a  rock 
All  laws  are  founded,  free  from  mortal  shock  !  " 


But  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  traces  of  unbelief 
and  scorn.  The  gods  and  their  priests  are  alike 
despised.     One  poet  exclaims  : 

"  Kva  sja  vrs'ab'6  juva,  tuvi-grivo  ananatah    | 
Brahma  kas  tarii  saparjati.   ||  " 

"  Where  is  that  vigorous,  youthful,  large-necked,  un- 
conquered  (Indra)  ?     What  Brahman  serves  him  ?  " 

Another  says  (ix,  112,  1  and  o) : — "  Various  are 
the  tliouglits  and  achievements  of  us  different  men. 
The  carpenter  seeks  something  broken,  the  doctor  a 
patient,  the  Brahman  someone  to  offer  libations." 
"  I  am  a  poet,  my  father  a  23hysician,  my  mother  a 
miller.  Each  plies  his  craft,  and  hunts  for  gold.  " 
One  Siikta  even  gives  us  a  soliloquy  of  the  drunken 
Indra  (x,  119).  But  perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
passage  is  x,  82,  7  : 

"Na  tarn  vidat'a  jah  ima  gagaua  anjat  jus'makaiii  antaram 
bab'uva     | 
Niharena    pravrtah    galpja     ka    asu-trpali     ukt'a-sasah 
karaiiiti.   ||" 

"  Ye  know  him  not,  whom  many  worlds  proclaim, 
It  is  another  after  Avhom  ye  long. 
In  mist  enveloped  and  with  faltering  song 
Yc  poets  wander,  at  a  loss  for  fame ! " 
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At  the  same  time  pliilosopliical  reflexion  begins  to 
come  into  play ;  many  Rs'is  feel  after  that  eternal 
Unity  on  which  all  gods,  all  worlds,  all  things  depend. 
And  nowhere  is  this  groping  more  finely  expressed 
than  in  the  Hymn  of  Dirg'atamas  (i,  164)  and  the 
Song  of  Creation  (x,  129).  The  former  is  generally 
considered  to  be  an  artificial  compilation  of  cosmic 
enigmas,  in  part  naturalistic,  more  especially  astro- 
nomical, and  partly  a  series  of  early  riddles,  not 
milike  those  which  are  found  in  the  folklore  of 
every  nation.  The  sukta  is  too  long  to  give  in  full, 
but  we  may  cite  the  following  mantras  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  (34,  35) : — 

"  I  ask  thee  what  is  the  remotest  end  of  the  earth  ?  I 
ask  where  is  the  centre  of  the  world ;  what  is  the  seed  of 
the  vigorous  horse  ;  what  is  the  highest  heaven  of  speech  ? 
This  altar  is  the  remotest  end  of  the  earth  ;  this  sacrifice  is 
the  central  point  of  the  world  ;  this  Soma  is  the  seed  of 
the  vigorous  horse ;  this  Brahman  is  in  the  highest  heaven 
of  speech." 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  majestic  utterance  of 
early  Aryan  speculation,  and  will  long  remain  a 
worthy  monument  of  Indian  genius.  The  poet  is 
said  to  be  Prag'apati  Paramcs't'in,  but,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  know  it,  the  date  of  its  composition  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  Of  its  kind  the  song  is 
unique:  "  mystic,  unfathomable."  It  was  originally 
composed  in  strophes,  but  by  lack  of  conceptual 
connexion  it  seems  likely  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
third  strophe  is  missing.  Yet,  as  Professor  Deussen 
points  out,  the  external  structure  of  the  hymn  is  a 
highly  artistic  one,  fur,  in   the   seven  verses  of  the 
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song  as  in  seven  acts  of  a  drama  the  emotional  mood 
rises  until  it  culminates  in  verse  4,  and  then 
gradually  sinks  to  the  wonderful  conclusion  in 
verse  7.  The  j^oet  plunges  from  verse  to  verse  ever 
more  deeply  into  the  secret  of  existence,  and  in  each 
verse  the  first  and  second  half  stand  to  each  other 
in  grand  antiphonal  harmony,  the  chorus  to  say  what 
was  notf  the  anti-chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
claim what  nevertheless  was,  until  in  the  fourth 
verse  the  last  veil  falls  at  the  word  Kama,  Love, 
which  casts  its  flames  over  all  nature  and  expresses 
the  poet's  highest  thought.  From  this  "ampler 
ether,"  this  "  diviner  air,"  the  idealist  begins  to  fall 
into  the  cold  region  of  doubt,  fearing  lest  he  have 
said  too  much,  lest  in  the  glowing  flight  of  poetic 
exaltation  he  have  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
the  knowable ! 

"  The  birth    of    time  it  was,   when    yet  was   naught  nor 
aught, 
Yon  sky  Was  not^  nor  heaven's  all-covering  woof; 
No  life,  no  death,  no  amplitude  of  breath  was  sought 
In  those  primeval  days.     What  clouded  all  ?     What 
roof 
Of  many-twinkling  eyes,  if  need  of  such  could  be  ? 
Unknown    alike    were    sun    and    moon ;  no  light  or 
sound 
E'er  broke  the  awful  sameness  of  that  vast  wan  sea ; 
The    One    alone    breathed    breathless,    waiting,    self- 
profound  ! 
Beyond  it  lay  the  void,  a  chasm  deep  and  wide, 

A    darkness    hid    in    darkness — gloom    in    depth    of 
gloom. 
So  sullen  and  so  soulless  was  this  early  tide, 

Like    death's  di-ead    image   in    the    prospect    of    the 
tomb. 
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Then  rent  the  chaos-wrapped  one  th'  eternal  veil 
Of  its  own  nothingness^  and,  by  evolved  force 

Of  inner  fervor,  g-rew.     And  first  in  all  the  scale 

Of  being  rose  that  subtle  spring  named  Love,  whose 
course 

Comiected  naught  with  entity — a  linked  joy  ! 
This  radiating  gladness,  beam  of  purest  light. 

Suffused,  translucent,  bringing  bliss  without  alloy, 
Who,  lost  in  thought,  did  win  it  from  the  infinite  ? 
4f  ^  -jf  -X-  ->^ 

Then  fecundating  powers  arose  and  energized  above, 

Whilst  freighted  gei-ms  burst  forth  beneath  and  mighty 
forces  strove. 

The  secret  of  it  all — proclaim  it  boldly  he  who  can: 

Who  made  the  heavens  then  ?    And  who,  forsooth,  quick- 
feeling  Man  ? 

No  gods  Avere  there  to  say.    Who  then  can  know  or  half 
foretell 

The  unravelling  of  this  mighty  universal  spell  ? 

Whether  by  Will  or  of  Necessity  arose  this  earth. 

He  of  high  heaven  alone  can  tell,  who  knows  nor  death 
nor  birth. 

Or  haply  even  He  knows  not !  " 

In  the  following  hymns  we  see  an  attempt  to  more 
nearly  define  this  nnity,  a  seeking  after  the 
"  unknown  God.''    The  first  is  to  Prag'apati  (x,  121) : 

"  To  whom  of  all   the  gods  to  oifer  praise. 
To  furnish  an  oblation  and  to  raise 
A  hymn  of  joy  ?     To  Him,  the  golden  child 
Who  rose  in  the  beginning  o'er  the  wild 
Dim  sea  of  space,  the  one  sole  Lord  on  high 
Who  made  the  earth,  who  formed  the  midnight  sky 
And  now  gives  health  and  strength  to  man  and  beast. 
To  Him,  then,  who  adorns  the  pur))le  east. 
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Whom  gods  obey,  whose  shadow  is  dull  death. 
Whose  refuge  is  the  pure  undying  breath 
Of  waking  worlds.     Where'er  in  vasty  space 
To  lay  the  mighty  seed  and  find  a  place 
To  kindle  fire,  the  forceful  floods  went  forth. 
There  He  arose  and  glanced  from  south  to  north, 
From  east  to  west  o'er  all  the  watery  waste 
And  scanned  the  whole  horizon ;  with  one  blast 
He  blew  the  winds  that  circle  round  the  globe, 
And  stood  among  the  gods  in  radiant  robe ! " 

The  last  that  we  propose  to  cite  at  length  is  the 
celebrated  Purus'a  Sukta.  In  this  hymn  we  no 
longer  have  to  deal  with  personified  abstracta  such 
as  Prag'dpati,  Brahmanaspati,  or  VUvalcarman,  but 
with  a  concrete  being,  namely,  Man  himself — Purus'a. 
Here  we  have  the  process  of  mythological  anthropo- 
morphic personification.  The  ancient  Vedic  deities 
and  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  assumed  a  human  form, 
but  they  were  only  personifications  of  ^wr/.s  of 
Nature.  When  once  the  Rs'is  recognise  the  unity 
of  the  universe  they  give  us  a  personification  of  the 
whole  of  nature,  an  organic,  living,  personal  being. 
The  song  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  (a)  the 
world  is  Purus'a;  (|3)  the  world  has  arisen  by  a 
sacrifice  of  Purus'a;  (7)  the  several  parts  of  the 
universe  are  the  organs  of  his  body.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  are  the  accompanying  relations 
under  which  Purus'a  is  sacrificed,  that  is  to  say, 
natural  force  becomes  manifest. 

The  Purus'a  Sukta  forms  the  close  of  the  Rgveda 
philosophy,  and  is  evidently  the  latest  hymn  of  that 
Samhita,  as  it  mentions  not  only  the  four  Vedas  but, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  four  Castes.  The 
thought  of  the  hynui   seems  to  be  :  Man  (Purus'a), 
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the  flower  of  creation,  saying  :    "  Grive  me  matter 
(Virag')  and  I  will  build  the  world !  " 

"  With  thousand  heads,  with  thousand  eyes, 
Above  the  earth,  beyond  the  skies 
Is  Purus'a,  the  mighty  Man. 
His  thousand  feet  prepare  to  span 
The  bounds  of  time,  the  ends  of  space, 
The  foremost  runners  in  the  race 
For  life  that  is,  and  was,  and  grows 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more.     He  goes 
ISTot  hence  in  his  immensity. 
He  is  the  lord,  he  cannot  die  ! 
Through  space  his  body  headlong  hurled 
Disclosed  the  limits  of  the  world. 
All  things  a  quarter  of  him  are. 
Three-fourths  are  in  the  sky  afar ; 
A  quarter  here,  a  quarter  there. 
The  whole  embraceth  everywhere. 
From  him  was  born  Virag',  and  so 
Twin-natured  are  all  men  below. 
His  presence  is  all  round  the  earth, 
And  was  so  at  his  matchless  birth. 
And  when  the  gods  did  sacrifice. 
Of  Purus'a  they  took  a  slice  : 
The  Stid'jas  and  the  Rs'is  came 
From  far  away  and  did  the  same. 
The  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  fall 
Were  butter,  fuel ;  great  and  small. 
The  gifts  that  from  that  victim  fell 
To  mankind's  lot  :  remember  well 
The  winged  creatures  and  the  kine. 
The  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  that  line 
Of  things  both  wild  and  tame,  that  grass 
On  which  the  slain  prepared  was. 
From  Purus'a  the  Vedas  sprang, 
With  Kk  and  Sam  an  ao-es  rang. 
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The  many-voiced  Jag'us^  spake 

And  all  tlie  world  began  to  wake. 

The  gods  in  council  then  began 

To  pull  to  pieces  the  great  Man. 

The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  his  arms 

The  Ks'attrija,  whose  warlike  charms 

Enrich  the  world  :  the  Vaisja  eke 

From  out  his  thighs,  and  S'udra  weak 

From  out  his  feet.     So  came  degree 

And  rule  of  man  in  perpetuity. 

His  soul  was  mother  of  the  moon, 

The  sun  sprang  from  his  eye  alone, 

And  Vaju  issued  from  his  breath. 

The  gods  arranging  for  his  death 

Fast  bound  their  victim  to  the  stake. 

Then  all  the  earth  began  to  wake. 

Arising  swiftly  from  his  feet. 

The  fire  was  kindled  :  it  was  meet 

The  gods  should  make  the  sacrifice 

With  seven  sticks  and  seven  thrice 

Of  faggots.     Thus  all  things  arose 

To  life  throughout  this  world  of  shoAvs  !  " 
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II. 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Mantra 
B'aga,  tlie  beginnings  of  philosophy  and  religion  in 
India.  What  is  the  view  here  presented  of  God, 
the  world,  and  sin?  A  carefnl  analysis  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  discloses  no  uniform  or 
consistent  account  either  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 

Already  we  have  noticed  the  falling  away  from 
an  early  purity  of  faith  which  described  the 
Supreme  as  Adrs'ta  the  Unseen,  Aditi  the  Infinite, 
to  a  mere  physicism  or  physiolatry  in  which  a 
multitude  of  daivas— Surja  the  sun,  Us'as  the  dawn, 
Agni  the  fire,  Indra  the  rain,  Djaus  the  sky, 
Varuna  the  firmament,  Marutas  and  Rudra  the 
storm-gods — take  the  place  of  the  one  great  Deva, 
and  Aditi  is  dissolved  into  the  Aditjas.  No  doubt 
the  sunny-souled  Aryan  sought  to  unify  his  aspira- 
tion both  extensively  and  in  intension.  Thus  we 
have  the  pathetic  appeal  to  Savitar  (3,  (32,  x): 

"  Tat  Savituh  vareniam  b'argah  devasja  d^'imahi, 
D'ijali  jail  nah  pra-k'odajat." 

"  Let  us   meditate  on  that  adorable  glory  of  the  divine 
Sun  ; 
May  he  enlighten  our  understandings  !  " 
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and  the  music  of  repentance  addressed  to  Varuna 
(vii,  89)  : 

"M6  iti    sn  Yarnna    mrt-majam    s^rham    rAg'aTi   aharii 
gamarii 

Mrla  Suks'atra  mrlaja."  ||    1    |1 

"  The  house  of  clay,  King  Vai^una,  I  cannot  enter  yet. 
Have  mercy,  pity,  Lord,  and  be  compassionate  !  " 

"  Jat  emi  prasp^iran-iya  drtih  na  d'niatah  adri-yah 
Mrla  Su-Ks^atra  mrlaja."  ||   2   I| 

''  If  along  I  trembling  moye,  as  a  cloud  before  the  wind, 
When  and  where  below  I  rove^  may  I  then  thy  mercy 
find !  " 

"  Kratyah  samaha  dinata  prati-iparii  g'agama  suk'e 
Mrla  Su-Ks'atra  mrlaja."    "     ||   3   || 

"Through  want  of  strength,  O  shining  One,  I  w^ent  to 
life's  wrong  shore. 
But  do  thou  bring  me  back,  0  King,  in  mercy  eyer- 
more  ! " 

"  Aparii  mad'je  tast'i-vamsam  trs^na  ayidat  g'aritararii 
Mrla  Su-Ks'atra  mrlaja.''  ||  4  || 

"  Though    by  the    water's    brink,  thirst    overtook    me 
there ; 
Have  mercy,  Mighty  One,  thy  worshipper  0  spare  !  " 

"Jat  kirii  k'a  idarii  Varuna  daivje  g'ane  al/i-droharii 
Manus'jah  k'aramasi 
Ak'itti  jat  tava  d^arma  jujopima  ma  nah  tasmat 
Enasah  Deva  riris'ah."  ||   5   || 

"Whene'er  before  the  heavenly  host  Ave  men   commit 
offence, 
And  haply  break  thy  law,  O  God,  yet  send  us  pardoned 
thence ! " 
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But  this  beautiful  appeal  to  Light  and  Love  did 
not  last.  Starting  with  the  two  great  elements  of 
the  primitive  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  unity,  the  physical  and  the  ethical,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Aryan  mind  became  conscious  of 
a  dualism  in  its  faith.  The  organ  of  the  spirit,  the 
early  faith-faculty,  seems  in  each  sphere  to  have 
followed  a  different  course.  By  exclusion  of  the 
moral  element  the  naturalism  of  the  Vedas  was 
developed,  by  shutting  out  the  physical,  the  spiritual- 
ism of  the  Avesta.  In  the  whole  of  the  Rgveda 
we  shall  hardly  find  a  parallel  to  the  following 
passage  from  the  39th  Hfi  of  the  Jasna  (10,  11,  12, 
13) :  ■ 

"  Jat'a  tu  i  Ahura  Masdj'i  meg'ak'a,  vaok'ask'a, 
Daesk'a,  varesk'a  ja  vohu ; 
At'a    toi    dademahi,    at^a    k'is'mahi,    at'a     tVa    ais 
jasamaide,  at^a  nemakjrimahi,  at'ais'uidjc^mahi 
Twa  Masda  Ahurfi ! 
Vag^eus  kaeteiis  kaetakTi  vag'eus  as'ahja  twa  pairi- 
g'asamaide !" 

"  As  tliou,  0  Aliura  Masda,  hast  thought,  spoken,  done 
and  created  what  is  good,  so  render  we  to  Thee  our  love 
and  praise.  We  pray  to  Thee  and  confess  ourselves  Thy 
debtors,  Masda  Ahura ! 

"By  the  self -hood  of  the  pure  Self  and  of  the  good 
holiness  we  approach  Thee  ! '' 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  Rs'i  exclaims  (i,  164,  46) : 

"Ekam  sat  vipn'i  bahud'ji  vadanti.^' 

"  In  many  a  way,  the  sages  say. 
The  true  One  doth  Himself  display ! " 
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but  in  India  there  was  always  the  tendency  to 
worship  creation  rather  than  the  Creator,  the  clay 
rather  than  the  Potter.  Thus,  though  conscience 
demanded  One,  imagination  led  to  many,  until  at 
last  we  find  no  less  than  thirty-three  gods  in  the 
oldest  Veda ! 

As  regards  the  origin  of  Kfe,  the  statements, 
whether  sceptical  or  dogmatic,  are  equally  unsatis- 
factory. At  one  time  we  are  told  that  none  could 
say  whence  this  great  creation  sprang,  though 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  All- Seer  who  knows  ; 
at  another  the  poet  sings  of  a  World-Griant  who  was 
cut  up  by  the  gods  to  form  the  various  elements  of 
which  the  world  consists.  Then  we  have  the 
suggestion  that  creation  did  not  take  place  once  for 
all,  but  is  renewed  at  the  end  of  every  cycle.  For 
instance  : 

"  SurjAk'andramasau  d'ata  jat'apurvamakalpajat 

Divam  k'a  prfiviin  k'antariks'araatV)  svali."    ||   3   || 

Rgv.,  X,   190,  iii. 

"As  in  a  former  cycle  He  formed  the  sun,  moon, 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  the  atmosphere,  so  now  again 
He  frames  them." 

The  last  theory  is  connected  with,  and  is  held  to 
explain,  the  doctrine  known  a^s  ■'^arjmirasja  aiiadifram 
"  the  beginninglessness  of  the  migration  of  soids." 
In  vast  periods  lasting  from  eternity  Varuna,  Indra, 
or  Prag'apati  creates  and  absorbs  the  world. 
'  Compared  with  this  how  simple,  liow  truly 
sublime  is  the  Hebrew  thoug'ht  of  Creation  : 


"■&•■ 


"■  Bres'it  bara.  Elohim  et'  has's'amajim  v'et'  hAArez.    VhA' 
Arez  hait'ah  t'ohu  vabohu,  v'k'os'ek'  al-pne  t'hom,  v'ruak 
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Elohim  mrak'ep'et'  al-pne  liammAjim.     Yajomer    Elohim 
ihi  Or  !  vailii  Or." 

"  In  the  beginning  the  Ahnighty  framed  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  formless  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And 
God  said,  '  Let  there  be  Light ! '     And  there  was  light." 

AA^hat,  again,  in  the  Veda  can  be  compared  with 
the  thirty- eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job  ? 

"  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and 

said, 
'  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
By  words  Avithout  knoAvledge  ? 
Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man, 
For  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare  thou  unto  me 
Where  wast  thou  when   I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

earth  ? 
Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

•X-  ^  -sf  *  ■5e- 

"  '  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

■5f  -Jf  *  •?{■  4f 

"  '■  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ? 
Or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ? 
Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ? 
And  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ? 
The  waters  are  hidden  as  with  stone. 
And  the  face  of  the  deep  is  frozen. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades 
Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  '  " 

As  we  ventured  to  say  in  a  former  work,*  "  Yet, 
from  the  first,  there  has  always  been  a  great  differ- 

*  '  Ideals  of  the  East,'  p.  92. 
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ence  between  tlie  Semitic  conception  of  the  Kosmos 
and  that  of  any  other  tribe  or  family  of  nations. 
The  Semite  never  identifies  Grod  with  Nature.  Man 
Semitic,  be  he  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Arab,  or  Assyrian, 
does  not  speak  of  Dryads,  Oreads,  Naiads.  To  him 
the  multiform  manifestations  of  Nature  are  all  con- 
trolled by  one  awful,  invisible  Presence — El,  Allah, 
Eloah,  Elohim,  and,  above  all,  Jfdiu.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  to  Arabian  monotheism  we 
owe  the  beginning  of  physics,  and  to  the  monotheism 
of  the  Jews  the  aesthetic  contemplation  of  Nature. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  did  well  to  point  out  that 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  nature-poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  is  its  constant  treatment  of  the  Kosmos 
as  a  whole,  its  reflex  of  monotheism,  just  that  very 
refusal  to  regard  any  part  of  Nature  as  separately 
divine.  It  conceives  the  whole  of  the  universe  in 
its  unity,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  this  more 
beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  104th  Psalm." 

Let  us  now  compare  the  views  of  sin  and  expiation 
set  forth  in  the  Rgveda  with  those  contained  in  the 
Psalms. 

The  words  most  generally  used  in  the  Rgveda  to 
express  sin  are  eiiah  and  agah.  Underlying  both 
these  is  the  thought  of  compulsion,  for  the  former  is 
from  \/in,  to  press,  use  force,  and  the  latter  from 
V^fTf/to  urge,  from  which  comes  also  the  Grreek  a-yoc, 
guilt,  tliiaii  means  first  of  all  an  injury  or  violence 
done  to  a  man,  then  sin,  c.  (j.  : 

"  Martan  enah  stuvato  jali  krnoti  tigniani  tasmin  ni  g'alii 
vag'ram  Indra,"     (vii,  13,  18.) 

'•'Whoever  injures  the  sing-inw  mortal,  ii]ioii  him,  0  Indra, 
let  the  sharp  thunderbolt  fall  !  " 
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'  Agnh  is  reall}^  an  insult  or  annoj^ance  alike  to  gods 
and  men.     For  instance  : 

"Devan  vjI  jak'  k'akrma  kak'  k'id  agali  sak'Ajarii  vA 
sadam  ig'  g'Aspatim  vA."      (i,  185,  8.) 

"Whatever  offence  we  have  evei'  committed  against  the 
gods,  the  friend,  or  the  householder." 

Sometimes  nqali  and  ryinli  are  used  together 
(v,  3,  7)  :  ■ 

"Jo  na  Asi;o  ab'j  eno  b''arAt]  nd'id  ng''am  ag^asanse 
dad^Ata." 

"Whoso  brings  oifence  or  sin  upon  ns  lajs  evil  upon  him 
who  thinketh  evil." 

But  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  two  terms  in  the  ethical  consciousness  of  the 
earl}^  Arjas.  Agah  is  employed  in  a  more  subjective 
sense,  especially  with  regard  to  one  who  has  suffered 
wrong,  whilst,  as  a  rule,  enah  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  kffam,  that  is  to  say,  sin  committed. 

In  the  Psalms  Ave  meet  with  three  expressions  for 
sin :  a  von,  crookedness,  Ic'afpW,  the  missing  of  the 
true  goal,  and  'ppi<'^a,  faithlessness.  Whether  so  stated 
or  not,  all  three  denote  wrong-doing  toward  God. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  Glenesis,  for  instance, 
these  terms  are  used  of  offences  toward  men.  The 
verb  belonging  to  pes^a  properly  denotes  the  falling 
away  of  a  people  owing  tribute,  p.  g.  Vajlj/s'a  Monh 
hjisrnrl.  "  And  Moab  fell  away  from,  acted  faithlessly 
toward,  Israel  "  (Kings  II,  i,  1).  This  is  the  designa- 
tion by  which  failure  toward  God  w^as  apperceived, 
a  meaning  of  the  word  often  found  in  the  Prophets. 
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Only  a  participle  occurs  in  tlie  Psalms  (li,  15),  but 
as  regards  the  verbs  iDelonging  to  the  other  two 
stems,  there  are  more  forms. 

Only  by  such  periphrasis  as  euo^  arjas  hr  can 
"sinning"  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
Veda. 

A  comparison  of  the  expressions  in  the  two 
languages  shows  that  the  Hebrew  are  more  subjec- 
tive than  the  Samskvt,  though  many  of  the  intuitions 
in  the  songs  of  the  Veda  find  a  parallel  in  the 
Psalms.  Thus,  to  the  straight  rg'n  is  opposed  the 
crooked  vrg'ina  ;  of  Surja  it  is  said,  rg'n  marfes'u 
vrg'ind  h'a  pasjan,  "  Beholding  the  straight  amongst 
mortals  and  the  crooked"  (iv,  1,  17);  and  of  the 
Aditjas  we  read,  antah pasjanti  vrg'inota  f<(1d'u,  "  They 
look  into  the  crooked  and  the  right"  (ii,  27,  o). 
In  viii,  56,  9,  the  cheater  is  called  vrg'ina.  Again, 
to  the  "  law^  of  the  conditions  of  physical,  religious, 
and  moral  life  and  growth,"  Rtam,  stands  face  to 
face  Anrtam,  the  unrighteous.  The  sinner  is  said 
to  injure  the  commandments  of  Varuna : 

"Jak'  k'id  d'i  te  viso  jat'a  pra  deva  Varuna  vratam 
minimasi  djavi-djavi."      (i,  2-5,  1.) 

"  Whichever  of  thy  commandments,  0  god  Varuna,  we, 
as  men,  injure  day  by  day.^' 

And  in  the  hymn  already  cited  (vii,  89,  5)  : 
"  Ak'itti  jat  tava  da'rma  jujopima." 
"If  we  have  violated  thy  laws  through  thoughtlessness." 

For  Varuna  is  d'rtavrata,  law-upholder.  Upon 
him,  as  upon  a  rock,  his  unalterable  decrees  rest 
securely. 
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Man  is  said  to  sin  just  because  he  is  man  :  "  jad  va 
Agah  purus'atA  karclma  "  (vii,  57,  4),  "  If  we,  in  a 
human  way,  commit  a  crime  against  you  (]\Iarutas)." 
Ignorance  and  folly  are  also  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
sin.  Thus  Vasis't'a  says  (vii,  oi),  G),  "  It  is  not  our 
will,  but  temptation,  wine,  dice,  anger,  folly." 

But  temptation  is  even  said  to  come  from  the 
o'ods  themselves : 

"  Sa  nas  trasate  Varunasja  d'urter  luahu  devasja 
d'urteh."      (i,  128,  7.) 

"  May  he  protect  us  from  Vai-iina's  temptation,  from  the 
temptation  of  the  great  God  !  " 

Affain,  we  often  read  of  the  fetters  which  bind 
mankind,  and  from  which  release  is  asked  of  the 
gods,  especially  of  Varuna.  For  instance:  Vj  asmat 
pas'am  Varuno  mumok'at.  "  0  Varuna,  free  us  from 
the  fetter  !  "  (vii,  88,  7).     And  vi,  74,  3  : 

"Ava  sjatam  mufik'atam  jan  no  asti  tanus^i  hadd'aiii 
krtam  eno  asmat." 

"  Unbind,  and  set  ns  free  from,  the  sin  which  has  clung 
to  our  bodies,  0  ye  two  (Soma  and  Kudra)  ! " 

Also  vii,  9:3,  7  : 

"Jat  sim  agas'  k'akrma  tat  su  mrla  tad  arjamaditih 
sisrat'antu." 

"  Whatever  crime  we  have  committed,  may  ( Agni)  pardon 
it,  may  Arjaman  Aditi  absolve  ! " 

"  Vi  mak'  k''rat'aja  rasanam  ivagas." 
"  Set  nie  free  from  sin  as  from  a  trap  ! " 

And   not   onlv    is  the   inducement  to   sin   said  to 
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proceed  from  the  gods,  but  the  traps  and  meshes  for 
wrong-doing  are  ascribed  to  the  same  source  (ii,  27, 

10). 

The  Psalms  know  sin  only  in  connexion  with  the 
nature  of  man,  with  his  weakness  as  the  dust-boi'ii : 

"  Ki  liu  juda  jizreiiu  sak'ur  k'i  Ap'ar  auak'nii." 

"  Foi"  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  is  mindful  that  we  are 
dust." 

"  Eloliim  atta  jada  ta  I'ivvalti  v'as'mot'aj  minmi'k'a  16 
nik'k''adu."       (Ixix,  6.) 

"  O  Grod,  tliou  kuowest  my  fully,  and  my  guilt  is  not 
hidden  from  Thee  !  " 

Sill  committed  is  here  represented  as  the  cord 
which  the  sinner  winds  round  himself. 

Both  in  the  Rgveda  and  the  Psalms  a  distinc- 
tion is  di'awn  between  the  man  who  sins  from 
weakness  and  the  man  who  deliberately  chooses 
wrong-doing.  In  the  one  case  we  have  affasaiisa, 
the  plotter  of  evil,  dus^h't,  the  wrong-doer,  and 
IHipa,  the  bad  man.  In  the  other,  pdcl  dccn,  the 
worker  of  iniquity,  h\dtd,  the  sinner,  and  r^.b-'A,  the 
criminal. 

The  representation  of  these  wicked  men  shows  us 
what  sin  was  considered  to  be.  Rs'i  and  psalmist 
alike  ascrilje  to  them  lying,  cheating,  falsehood, 
malevolence,  and  violence  (Kgv.  i,  d2,  o  and  d; 
Ps.  x,  7,  and  xxviii,  o).  In  both  books  the  wicked 
are  designated  as  wild  animals.  The  Rs'i  speaks  of 
the  rrkas,  the  wolves,  the  psalmist  of  the  Itej/mm, 
the  young  lions,  the  lebdhn,  the  lions.     Both  desire 
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that  such  shall  be  caught  m  their  own  traps  (Ps. 
XXXV,  3,  7,  17  ;  Rgv.  ii,  2o,  G;  viii,  18,  13). 

But  the  o-reat  o-ulf  between  the  Psalms  and  the 
Rgvecla  is  best  seen  in  those  passages  which  treat  of 
sacrifice  and  offering.  According  to  the  Veda  the 
man  who  fails  to  pour  his  libations  and  offer  the 
sacrifice  is  described  as  wicked  (ag'Aju),  inhuman 
(amanus'a),  and  even  as  an  atheist  (adevaju)  (i,  1-17, 
-1 ;  vii,  1,  13;  i,  150,  2,  and  viii,  59,  11).  Hence 
poverty  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  sin,  and  the  person 
without  means  as  one  of  evil  life  (dureva). 

Contrast  with  this  what  Ave  find  in  the  Psalms 
(xl,  7) : 

"  Sebak'  uiniiik'a  16  k'ap'asta." 

"  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest  not !  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise."     (li,  17.) 

Again  (vxxiv,  G)  : 

"This  poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and 
saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles." 

The  consequence  of  sin  is  punishment,  decreed  by 
the  deity.  This  is  a  thought  connnon  to  both 
collections,  and,  indeed,  expiation  or  punishment  is 
alike  in  Hebrew  and  Sainskvt  apperceived  by  an 
expression  for  sin.  Thus  aeon  (Gen.  iv,  13)  and 
Icattdt  (Zach.  xiv,  19),  and  jxisa,  the  fetter  of  sin 
and  punishment,  of  disease  and  death.  Both  Rs'i 
and  psalmist  pray  that  they  may  not  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  their  forefathers,  and  whilst  the  former  also 
longs  to  be  free  from  others'  guilt,  the  latter  prays 
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that  the  sins  of  his  youth  may  not  be  remembered 
aofainst  him.* 

But  whereas  the  Vedic  singer  implores  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  in  order  to  avert  chastisement, 
the  singer  of  Israel  prays  to  God  for  pardon  because 
of  his  broken  spirit,  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
longing  for  repentance.  "  For  I  know  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me  "  (li,  5). 
And  this  not  only  as  regards  the  past,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  future :  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  (li,  12). 
"  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  "  Good  and 
just  is  Jahavah  (Jahu)  ;  therefore  doth  He  direct 
sinners  in  the  way." 

This  is  the  essential  difference :  the  Hebrew  seeks 
forgiveness  fi'om  one  holy  and  i-ighteous  God ;  the 
Aryan  tries  to  avert  punishment  by  appealing  to 
many  gods. 

[For  this  portion  of  my  subject  I  have  consulted 
the  works  of  my  friend  Prof.  Deussen  and  Dr.  M. 
Holzmann,  and  ghidly  connnend  them  to  the  reader 
who  may  care  to  pursue  the  enquiry.] 

*  Al  tiskur  l;\nu  avonot'  ris'oniui  (Ixxix,  3).  K'uttot'  n'uraj 
up's'ii  aj  al  tiskor  (xxv,  7). 

Ava  drugd'aui  pitrja  srg'a  no  'va  ^a  vajaiii  k'akrma  taniib'ih 
(vii,  36,  5). 

Ma  va  cnu  anjakrtam  b'ug'cuia  (vi,  51,  7). 
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III. 


THE     EEAH3EVNAS. 


Passing  on  to  the  second  period  of  Indian 
loliilosopliy  we  come  to  the  Brahmanas,  the  time 
of  Asranias  and  castes :  and  here  we  may  at  once 
notice  that  the  speculations  of  the  Pnrus'a-Sukta, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  metrical  translation,  and 
in  which  the  universe  is  represented  as  created  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world-giant, 
form  the  foundation  on  which  has  been  reared  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  propounded  in  the  Brfdimanas. 
For  here,  as  Professor  Eggeling  points  out, 
Prag'Apati,  who  takes  the  place  of  Purus'a,  is 
regarded  as  offered  up  anew  in  every  sacrifice, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  creative  act. 
And  the  complicated  .structure  of  the  great  fire- 
altar  becomes  a  miniature  I'epresentation  of  the 
universe. 

Discursive  and  fanciful  as  many  of  the  Bi-rdimanas 
are,  we  can  nevertheless  trace  a  certain  sequence 
of  cosmogonic  ideas.  First  we  have  the  history 
of  Prag'apati.  In  the  Aitarcja,  Taittirija,  and 
S'atapat'a  Brclhmanas  he  is  first  described  as  the 
Creator,  then  as  Preserver  and  Ruler.  Attempts 
are  even  made  to  derive  Prag'apati  from  some  still 
higher  Principle  such  as  Apas,  Asad,  Manas,  and 
Brahman.     Xor  is  this  all.     AVe  also  find  a  trans- 
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formation  of  tlie  deity  into  VAk'  voice,  Samvatsara, 
year,  and  Jag'iia,  sacrifice.  Then  we  come  to  tlie 
liistoiy  of  Brahman,  from  which  these  prose  texts 
of  the  Veda  are  named. 

As  Professor  Denssen  has  well  shown,  the  three 
concepts  in  which,  during  the  Brrdimana  period 
between  the  Rgveda  and  the  Upanis'ads,  philo- 
sophic thought  was  wont  to  move,  and  in  which  it 
may  be  summed  up,  were  Prag'apati,  Brahman, 
Atman.  The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  last 
is  an  easily  intelligible  process,  analogous  to  other 
historical  developments  of  a  philosophic  nature. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  progress  of  thought  from  the  mytho- 
logical to  the  philosophical.  But  foi'  Aryan  culture 
as  found  in  Arjavarta,  the  significant  fact  is  that, 
between  the  mythological  and  philosophical  concepts, 
a  third  steps  in,  which  is  essentially  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  one  wholly  ritual.  Of  the  period 
which  produced  the  greatest  ritual  works  of  the 
world,  these  gigantic  scholastic  buildings,  it  is 
certainly  characteristic  that  philosophical  specula- 
tion was  concentrated  on  Brahman,  an  originally 
ritual  concept,  and  grasped  it  so  fully  that  later,  in 
the  Upanis'ad  period,  and,  indeed,  even  to  the 
present,  no  doubt  Avith  deviation  from  the  primitive 
ritual  sense,  it  was  retained  in  order  to  denote,  as  a 
complete  synonym  of  Atman,  that  which  to  the 
Hindu  represents  alike  the  great  First  Cause  and 
the  hio'hest  o*oal  of  all  human  thougiit  and  effort. 

As  reo'ards  the  nieanino*  of  the  term  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  priestly  codes,  there  is  even  to-day, 
at  all  events  to  some  extent,  a  conflict  of  opinion. 
In  his  '  Sanskrit  Texts,'  i)r.  John  Muir  has  been  at 
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pains  to  show  that  Brahman  is  used  first  of  all  in 
the  sense  of  prayer  or  hymn,  and,  when  masculine, 
as  the  composer  or  reciter  of  a  hymn  or  prayer, 
though,  as  a  I'ule,  the  name  given  to  the  singer  of 
the  hymn  is  Rs'i,  and  sometimes  Vipra,  Vcd'as,  Kavi. 
Professor  Deussen  tells  us  that  the  Avord  Brahman 
is  found  in  more  than  200  places  in  the  Rg-veda,  Dr. 
Muir,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  it  occurs  forty- 
six  times,  and  the  term  Brahmana  in  only  eight 
hymns.  There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the 
seventh  Mandala  to  the  effect  that  "  both  the  ancient 
and  the  recent  Rs'is  have  begotten  prayers."* 
Again,  "  they  call  him  a  Rs'i,  him  a  Brahman, 
reverend,  a  chanter  of  STima  verses  and  reciter  of 
Ukt'as — he  knows  the  three  forms  of  the  brilliant 
(Agni) — the  man  Avho  first  worshipped  with  a 
largess." 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  word  "  prayer  "  does  not 
wholly  cover  the  Sainskrt  term,  which  may  some- 
times be  rendered  by  "word"  alone,  as  the  aspiring 
Will  of  Man,  the  Ao-yoc  IvhadtTog,  from  ^/harh  farcire. 
In  India,  as  elscAvhere,  prayer  has  two  sides,  the 
moral  and  the  mythological,  the  individual  and  the 
super-individual,  and  in  oi'der  to  fully  understand 
the  religious  history  of  Arjavarta  we  must  bear  them 
both  in  mind.  Tlie  super-individnal  side  is  specially 
manifest  in  the  origin  of  tlie  word.  It  is  ih<d 
welling  up  of  the  s})irit,  the  longing  to  be  one  with 
the  Divine  when  on  the  wings  of  devotion.  This 
feeling  of  the  inspiration  of  the  one  wlio  ])rays  is 
found  developed  to  a   great   extent  in  the  Rgveda. 

*  Jc  k'a   piivvi;    Ry'iiju  jc  k'u  iiutuiili  Indra  bralimuni  g'auajauta 
Viprab. 
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"  Sing  a  prayer  given  by  God"  (i,  37,  -i).  "  Varuna 
effects  prayers  ;  liim,  the  path- finder,  we  implore  to 
reveal  the  sacred  song  through  our  heart  "  (i,  105, 
15).  "From  thee,  0  Agni,  come  the  poet's  gifts, 
from  thee  the  songs  of  devotion  and  the  hymns  of 
praise  if  they  are  to  succeed"  (v,  -12,  4). 

From  such  utterances  it  is  manifest  that  even  the 
Vedic  singers  are  to  a  great  extent  conscious  that 
they  speak  not  as  individuals  but  in  the  service  of  a 
higher  power.  And  because  prayer  is  held  to  be 
divine  it  is  not  simply  limited  to  what  the  praying 
singer  expresses ;  only  a  quarter  of  the  expressed 
thought  tarries  with  men,  three  quarters  remain 
hidden  in  heaven  as  personified  sacred  speech 
(x,  125).  It  is  at  once  the  language  of  the  celes- 
tials and  the  subject  of  their  conversation :  "  the 
gods  were  conversing  concerning  Brahman  "  (Taitt. 
S.,  3,  5,  7,  2).  "  The  gods  sang,  the  Gand'arvas 
spake  of  Brahman"  (T.  S.,  6,  1,  6,  6).  And  only  a 
limited  part  of  this  Brahman  forms  the  Veda ;  the 
Rk,  the  Saman,  and  the  Jag'us  are  limited,  but  there 
is  no  end  to  what  the  Brahman  is  (T.  S.,  7,  3,  1,  4). 
And  this  endless  essence  the  suppliant  felt  that  he 
carried  in  himself,  that  it  arose  within  him.  "  In 
the  hidden  depths  of  his  own  breast  the  devotee, 
far  removed  from  his  own  individuality,  by  means 
of  prayer  (Brahman)  became  aware  of  a  power 
which  he  felt  to  be  above  all  other  powers  in 
creation,  a  divine  power  which,  as  he  realised,  dwells 
in  all  earthly  and  heavenly  beings  as  the  inner 
regulating  principle  (antarjamin)  whereon  rest  all 
worlds  and  all  gods,  in  fear  of  which  fire  burns,  the 
sun  shines,  storm  and  death  accomplish   their  work. 
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and  without  which  not  even   a   straw  is  liunied  by 
Agni  or  carried  aw^ay  by  Vajn." 

Now,  when  there  came  to  be  a  division  of 
functions  in  rehgion,  the  word  Brahman  w^as  used 
for  a  minister  of  pul^lic  worship,  and,  at  last,  in  the 
sense  of  one  particular  kind  of  priest  Avith  special 
duties.     Thus : 

"■Thou,  Indra,  with  the  believers  didst  blow  against  the 
unbelievers,  with  the  Brahmans  thou  didst  l:)low  away  the 
Dasju.'-'  ^ 

"  0  pure  Soma,  in  the  place  where  the  Brahman, 
littering  a  metrical  hymn,  is  exalted  at  the  sacrifice 
through  the  crushing  stone,  begetting  pleasure  with 
Soma ;    0  Indu  flow  for  Indra  !  " 

Lastly,  as  distinguished  from  the  Hotar,  Udgrdar 
and  Ad'varju,  the  word  Brahman  seems  to  designate 
the  particular  class  of  priest  so  called.  "I  have 
sat,"  says  Agni,  "as  an  adorable  Hotar;  all  the 
gods,  the  Maruts,  stimulate  me.  Day  by  day,  ye 
Asvins,  I  have  acted  as  your  Ad'varju.  The 
Brahman  is  he  who  kindles  the  fire :  this  is  your 
invocation"  (x,  52,  2). 

The  w^ord  Brahmana  is  also  found  in  many 
passages  of  the  Rgveda.     For  instance  : 

"  Speech  consists  of  four  defined  grades.  These  are 
known  by  those  Brahmans  who  are  wise.  They  do  not 
reveal  the  three  which  are  esoteric.  Men  speak  the  fourth 
grade  of  speech. 

"The    men   Avho   range  neither  near  nor  far,  who    are 

*  Amanjamanan  ab'i  manjamanair  nir  brabmab'ir  ad'amo  dasjum 
Indra. 

Jatra  brabma  pavamaiia  k"anda8Jam  vak'am  vadan  gvavna, 
some  mabijate  soiiiena  anandaili  g'anajam  Indraja  Indo  parisrava. 
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neither  Bralimnns  nor  yet  pious  worshippers  at  libations — 
these,  having-  acquired  speech,  frame  their  weh  imperfectly, 
(like)  female  weavers,  being  destitute  of  skill. 

"One  man  has  a  store  of  verses  (rk'am),  another  sings 
a  hymn  (gajatra)  during  the  fi'akfaris-,  one  who  is  a 
Brahman  declares  the  science  of  being  (g'ata-vidjam), 
whilst  another  prescribes  the  oi'der  of  the  ceremonial  " 
(Rgv.  i,  1C4,  45,  etc.). 

In  the  Kat'aka  Brahmana  (xxxvii,  17)  tliei'e  is  a 
remarkable  passage  about  the  most  renowned  of  the 
ancient  Aryan  seers,  which  shows  at  what  an  early 
period  sacerdotalism  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in 
India : 

"The  Rs^is  did  not  behold  Indra  face  to  face ;  it  was 
only  Vasis't'a  who  so  beheld  him.  Indra  was  afraid  lest 
Yasis't^a  should  reveal  him  to  the  other  Rs'is  and  said  to 
him,  '  I  shall  declare  to  thee  a  Brahmana  in  order  that 
men  may  be  born  avIio  shall  take  thee  for  their  purohita. 
Do  not  reveal  me  to  the  other  Rs^is,'  So  he  declared  to 
him  these  parts  of  the  hymn.  Hence  men  were  born  who 
took  Vasis^t^a  for  their  purohita."'^'' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the 
most  important  of  the  many  curious  legends  con- 
tained in  these  priestl}"  portions  is  the  story  of 
S'unahsepa,  which  is  found  in  the  Aitareja 
Brahmana  belonging  to  the  Rgveda. 

"  A  certain  king,  named  Harisk'andra,  having  no 

*  Rs'a.i6  vai  Indvam  pratjaks'aih  na  apas'jams  taiii.  Vasis't'ah 
eva  pratjas'am  apas'jat,  so  'bib'ed  "itait'b'jo  nia  rs'ib'jah  pi'ava- 
k'sjat'i "  iti :  so  'bravid:  "  biahmanam  te  vaks'jami  jat'a  tvat- 
purohitah  prag'ali  prag'anis'jante,  at'a  mix  itareb'jah  rs'ib'jo  ma 
pravuk'ali "'  iti ;  tasmai  etan  stoma-b'agan  abvavit  tato  Yasis't'a- 
puvohitah  pvag'ah  piag'ajanta. 
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son,  went  to  the  sage  ParvatanArada  and  asked  Avliat 
real  use  and  source  of  pleasure  a  son  could  be. 
The  answer  was  that  there  was  no  joy  like  it. 
A  man  might  have  food  and  raiment  and  much 
gold,  nay,  a  loving  wife  and  daughter,  but  without 
a  son  he  could  never  clear  off  his  debt  to  his  fore- 
fathers, could  never  know  the  ecstasy  of  light  from 
the  highest  heaven.  So  Narada  said,  '  Go  to  the 
great  Varuna  and  say,  "  Let  but  a  son  be  born  to  me 
and  I  will  sacrifice  the  same  to  thee." '  This  the  kino* 
did,  and  in  due  time  a  son  was  born,  and  named 
Rohita.  When  the  lad  had  come  to  a  fitting  age, 
the  father  thus  addressed  him,  '  My  son,  I  have 
devoted  thee  to  him  who  granted  thee  ;  therefore 
prepare  thyself  for  sacrifice.'  '  No,'  said  the  son, 
took  up  his  boAV,  and  left  his  father's  home. 
Then  Varuna  was  angry,  and  caused  the  king  to 
suffer  from  dropsy.  For  six  years  Rohita  roamed  the 
forest,  and  one  day  it  chanced  that  he  came  upon 
a  BrAhman  eremite,  named  Ag'igarta,  half  dead  with 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  together  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons.  '0  BrAhman,'  said  Rohita,  'one  hundred 
cows  will  I  give  thee  for  one  of  these  thy  sons.' 
But  the  father  put  his  arms  round  his  eldest  son 
and  said  that  he  could  not  part  with  him,  whilst  the 
mother  clung  to  the  youngest.  Then  S'unahsepa 
volunteered  to  go,  so  he  was  purchased  for  one 
hundred  cows  and  taken  to  the  king  as  a  substitute 
for  his  son.  Harisk'andra  then  took  the  lad  and 
prayed  to  Varuna,  '  Let  him  be  ransom  for  my 
son ;  '  to  whom  the  god  replied,  '  Than  a  Ks'atrija 
more  worthy  is  a  BrAhman  ;  let  him  be  offered.' 
"  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  sacrifice. 
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But  the  question  arose,  Who  will  bind  him  to  the 
post?  To  officiate  as  priests  four  renowned  Rs'is 
were  ready,  but  none  would  do  this.  At  length  the 
father,  who  had  followed  the  boys,  consented  to 
bind  'Sunahsepa  upon  being  presented  with  another 
hundred  cow^s.  Still  none  would  venture  to  kill 
him.  The  greedy  Ag'igarta  then  w^ent  so  far  as  to 
say,  '  Yet  give  once  a  hundred  cows,  and  I  will  slay 
him  for  you.'  So  for  the  third  time  a  hundred 
cows  w^ere  given,  and  the  father  whetted  his  knife 
to  offer  up  his  son.  But  the  child  cried,  '  Let  me 
implore  the  gods,  if,  haply,  they  will  bring  release.' 
Then  with  verses  from  the  Veda,  S'unahsepa  prayed 
to  all  the  gods,  and  they  delivered  him  from  death, 
and  to  his  father  lirought  relief." 

This  legend  from  ancient  India  will  at  once  recall 
to  the  western  reader  the  well-known  story  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  as  told  in  the  22nd  Chapter  of 
Genesis.  Human  sacrifice  is  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity, and  in  the  eighth  century  c.c,  under  Israel, 
even  the  offering  of  children  was  prevalent.  In 
order  to  combat  this  tendency  the  teller  of  the 
thrilling  tale  teaches  that,  although  he  highly  values 
the  readiness  to  bring  so  great  a  sacrifice,  Israel's 
God  does  not  desire  that  it  should  be  brought.  But 
the  great  patriarch  is  represented  as  the  pattern  of 
an  obedience  which  can  be  put  to  the  severest  test. 
And  herein  lies  the  strength,  shines  the  sombre 
beauty  of  the  Semitic  story.  Not  for  all  the  bulls 
of  Bashan,  or  for  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
would  Abraham  be  induced  to  slay  his  son ;  the 
voice  of  God  would  alone  suffice. 

The  Hebrew  account  is  doubtless  by  the  Blohist, 
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that  is  to  say,  Nortliern  Israelitisli  in  origin,  but 
worked  up  by  a  Judasan,  as  we  see  not  only  by  the 
probable  insertion  of  verses  14 — 18,  but  in  the  change 
of  scene.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
original  writer  placed  the  altar  upon  which  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful  was  to  offer  up  his  son  on 
Grerizim,  l^ut  that  the  later  narrator  of  the  south 
considered  that  it  could  not  have  been  other  than 
the  Mount  of  the  Vision  of  Jahfi  (Moriah),  the  very 
spot  of  the  Zion  sanctuary,  where  was  to  stand  the 
Holy  Temple  of  the  City  of  Peace  ! 

At  this  period  of  the  Brrllimanas  sacrifice  is  the 
very  centre  of  relioion.  In  whatever  stao-e  we  find 
it,  whether  to  be  explained  by  the  gift-theory,  the 
theory  of  homage,  or  that  of  abnegation,  of  the 
sacred  significance  attached  to  the  act  in  primitive 
worship  there  can  be  no  doubt  (cf.  jag-am,  rt-y-o^  ; 
jag'jas,  ayioq).  We  open  the  oldest  book  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  lo  !  at  the  beginning  stands  the 
thought  of  sacrifice.  Agni,  the  divine  fire,  mouth 
of  the  gods,  and  messenger  of  the  all-knower, 
receives  the  offerings  burned  on  the  altar  fire.  "  0 
Agni !  the  sacrifice  which  thou  encompassest  whole, 
it  goes  unto  the  gods  !  "  * 

A  comparison  of  the  Brahmanas  with  the  book 
of  Leviticus  brings  out  many  interesting  points. 
First  of  all,  it  shows  us  that  sacrifice  is  a  religious 
rite  of  remote  antiquity,  adopted  and  sanctioned 
alike  by  Aryan  and  Semite.  In  each  case/the  jag na, 
the  sel^ak',  appears  "  not  with  the  lower  conception 
of  a  gift  acceptable  and  even  beneficial  to  deity,  but 
with  the  higher  significance   of   devout  homage  or 


*  Rgv.  i,  1,  4. 
VOL.    XXIII. 
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expiation  for  sin."  According  to  the  Indian  ritual 
the  sacrificer  is  the  animal,  which,  as  it  were,  ransoms 
the  man,*  whilst  those  who  sacrifice  are  said  to 
remove  their  sin.f  Again  we  read,  "  Let  him  who 
desires  heaven  sacrifice ;  "  f  "  By  faith  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  is  kindled;  by  faith  the  offering  is  offered." J 
But  the  great  difference  between  them  is  that,  to 
the  Hindu  the  jag'ila  was  sacramental,  to  the  Hebrew 
the  sebak'  was  typical.  From  the  first  the  Brahmans 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  conscious  that  the 
horse,  or  whatever  animal  was  used  in  the  sacrifice, 
could  not  of  itself  be  the  burden-bearer,  and  so  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  deity  must  be 
incarnate  in  the  animal  offered,  whether  as  Prag'apati 
or  as  Vis'nu.  "  He  who  is  this  Vis'nu  is  sacrifice ; 
he  who  is  this  sacrifice  is  Vis'nu."  "  Prag'apati  is 
this  sacrifice,  is  both  uttered  and  unuttered,  finite 
and  infinite.  What  the  priest  does  with  the  Jag'us 
text,  with  that  he  consecrates  the  form  of  Prag'apati 
which  is  uttered  and  finite.  And  what  he  does 
silently  with  that  he  consecrates  the  form  of  Prag'a- 
pati, which  is  unuttered  and  infinite." 

And  this  great  thought  seems  never  to  have  been 
lost.  We  find  it  not  only  in  India,  l:)ut  also  in 
Scandinavia,  four  centuries  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  Havamal  tells  us  how  Odhin 
sacrificed  himself  on  Ygg-Drasil  (iii,  5,  138)  : 

"  Veit  ec  at  ec  hecc 
Vindga  nieidi  a 
Netr  allar  nio, 
Geiri  midapr 

*  Tait.  Sam.  vi,  1,  11,  6.  f  Ait.  Br.  v,  25 ;  i,  13. 

+  Tait.  Bv.  ii,  8,  8,  6. 
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Oc  gefinn  Odni, 

Sialfr  sialfom  mer, 

A  peim  meipi 

Er  mangi  veit 

Hvers  hann  af  rotom  renn.'^ 

"  I  know  that  I  hung 
On  the  windy  tree 
Foi'  nine  Avhole  nights 
Thrust  through  with  a  spear. 
To  Odhin  offered, 
Myself  to  myself, 
Upon  the  tree  whereof  the  root 
Is  hidden  from  the  ken  of  man  !  " 

But  the  Hebrew  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  is  typical  of  the  offering 
of  one's  whole  moral  nature  to  God.  The  very 
psalmist  who  sings,  "  Then  shall  they  offer  bullocks 
upon  Thine  altar  "  is  he  who  exclaims  : 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  0  Lord,  I'hou  wilt  not  despise  !  " 

And  with  Israel's  choicest  spirits  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  prophet  rather  than  the  ceremonial  of  the 
priest  that  prevails.  Here  we  have  Prototype  and 
Antitype.  No  Christian  can  read  unmoved  the 
vision  of  the  great  prophet : 

"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows;  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every 
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one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all. 

"He  was  oppressed,  yet  He  humbled  Himself,  and  opened 
not  His  mouth ;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  yea,  he  opened  not 
His  mouth." 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  has  been  the 
craving  of  the  human  soul  for  the  Burden-bearer, 
but  what  a  gulf  between  this  and  the  self-immolation 
of  Vis'nu,  Odhin,  Prag'apati !  Only  to  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  must  all  hearts  turn,  for  He  alone  could 
say: 

"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me." 
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IV. 

THE    YEDANTA. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  grapple  witli  what  is  im- 
doubteclly  the  subtlest  and  most  profound  of  all 
India's  teaching,  which  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
national  consciousness  that  it  has  become  the  most 
formidable  foe  which  the  Christian  missionary  has  to 
face,  namely,  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta. 

By  orthodox  Hindus  all  parts  of  the  Veda  are 
considered  to  be  apaurus'eja,  that  is  to  say,  not 
written  by  man,  but  revealed.  But  whereas  Mantra 
B'aga  and  Brahmana  B'aga  treat  only  of  Karma- 
Kanda  and  Upasana-Kanda,  or  works  and  worship, 
Upanis'adas  or  Vedanta,  {.  c  Veda's  end,  has  wholly 
to  do  with  Gr'hana-Kanda  or  knowledge  of  things 
divine.  According  to  the  regular  curriculum,  the 
I'ules  under  the  first  two  heads  were  taught  to  all 
the  so-called  twice-born  classes,  and  were  considered 
absolutely  binding  until  the  Rs'is  had  come  to  see 
that  the  student's  soul  was  fit  for  a  revelation  of  the 
Self. 

Xow,  of  the  Vedanta  metaphysics  taught  l)y  the 
ancient  Aryan  seers  to  their  Ad'ikarins,  there  are 
four  forms  :  the  Advaita  of  S'anikara,  the  Visis'tad- 
vaita  of  RAmanug'a,  the  Dvaita  of  MAd'va,  and  tlie 
S'udd'advaita  of  Vallab'a. 
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We  must  remember  that  amongst  the  concepts  by 
which  Indian  thought  leading  up  to  the  Upanis'ads, 
in  which  this  philosophy  is  enshrined,  seeks  to  get  a 
more  exact  expression  of  the  everlasting  unity,  dimly 
discerned  in  the  Rgveda,  the  most  important  are 
those  which  have  found  the  key  to  Nature  as 
a  whole  in  the  contemplation  of  one's  own  self,  that 
is  to  say,  the  conception  of  the  Eternal  One  as 
Purus'a  (man,  mind),  Prana  (life),  and,  above  all,  as 
Atman  (self).  In  a  previous  work  *  we  ventured  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  interesting  history  of  the  last  word, 
how  from  the  simple  act  of  breathing,  so  distinctive 
of  life  in  its  beginning,  and  coinciding  with  its 
departure  at  death,  the  intension  of  the  concef)t  was 
gradually  raised  until  it  came  to  express  what 
Anaximander  meant  by  ap-^t),  Parmenides  by  oV, 
Plato  by  uvTtog  ov,  Spinoza  by  substantia,  Kant  by 
DitK]  an  sicli,  and  Spencer  by  the  Unknowable. 
The  process  of  conceptual  refinement  is  Avell  shown 
in  the  Taittirija  Upanis'ad.  As  regards  the  G'ivat- 
man,  or  conscious  soul,  we  have  first  of  all  the 
Annarasamaja  Purus'a  or  man  in  his  bodily  state 
nourished  by  food,  also  called  Matrs'va.  But  this 
body  is  onl}^  a  sheath  (kosa)  which  hides  the  essence ; 
if  we  remove  it  we  ariive  at  the  Prdnamaja  Atman, 
the  self  with  the  breath  of  life,  but  this  also  is  a 
husk  which,  when  taken  away,  reveals  the  Manumaja 
Attuan,the  intellectual  self ;  and  so  from  this, pressing 
on  in  the  same  way  to  the  Vigndnamaja  Atmaii, 
or  cognising  self,  we  reach  at  last  the  Anandaviaja 
Atman,  the  blissful  self. 

This  is  the  kernel  of  Indian  philosophy,  whereof 

*  '  The  Idea  of  God  aud  the  Moral  Seuse,'  p.  13. 
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the  Veclas  and  Bralimanas  are  but  tlie  Msan  and  tlie 
upaJcosas  ! 

But  in  order  to  get  at  anything  hke  a  consistent 
philosophy  from  the  Upanis'ads,  which  he  considered 
to  be  revealed  truth,  S'aiiikara  found  it  necessary  to 
construct  two  systems  :  one  lower,  one  higher.  The 
2)dramdrt'{kd  ara.sf'd  or  nivijund,  cidjdAs  the  esoteric, 
the  philosophical  Kar'f^o^^rfi',  whilst  saguna  vidja, 
vjavahariki  avast'a  is  the  exoteric,  or  w^hat  we 
should  call   the   theological. 

In  dealing  mth  these  two  systems  it  will  perhaps 
])e  best  to  confine  ourselves  to  their  central  teaching, 
namely,  the  theological. 


(a)    The   Thought   oe    God. 

If  by  Vedanta  we  understand  not  only  the  Sutras 
and  the  Upanis'ads,  but  also  the  B'agavad  Gita,  then, 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  henotheism, 
monotheism,  and  monism.  It  is  the  old  Aryan 
distinction  between  karma-kaiida  and  ghana-kanda, 
between  g'hana-joga  and  b'akti-joga,  word  and  work, 
reason  and  faith,  law  and  love.  To  the  purely 
intellectual  Brahman,  such  as  the  uncompromising 
S'aiiikara,  the  advaiti  devotee  ^jcir  excellence, 
Brahman  is  Ekam  Evadvitijam,  wholly  one,  without 
a  second.  In  the  words  of  the  STindilja  vidja, 
which  is  certainly  the  oldest  form  of  the  funda- 
mental dogma  of  Vedfinta  doctrine  : 

"  Sarvarii  k'alv    idam    Brahma  :    tag'-g'alan ;    iti    saiita 
upasita." 
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"  The  whole  Avorld  is  indeed  Brahina :  from  hiin  it 
comes,  to  him  it  goes,  in  him  it  breathes.  So  let  every 
one  adore  him  calmly.^^ 

Or  we  may  take  the  following  short  verses  : 

"Brahma  satjam,  g'agan  mit'ja ;  g'lvo  Brahmaiva 
naparah." 

"  Brahma  is  true,  the  world  is  false ;  the  soul  is  only 
Brahma  and  no  other." 

"  Mattah  parataram  naiijat  kink'ad  asti  d'anafig'aja, 
Maji  sarvarin  idam  protarii  sutre  manigana  iva." 

"  '  Highest-mounted  soul/  said  1, 
'  Though  he  hover  on  the  wing, 
Cannot  touch  the  pearls  that  lie 
Poised  on  me  as  on  a  string !  ''  " 

Hncli,  in  brief,  is  the  Nivrtti-D'arma  of  the 
Giiani,  the  nirguna  vidja  of  the  Atman,  bnt  it  is 
only  right  to  point  out  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  earnest  Indian's  thought  of  God.  The  B'akta 
appeals  to  man's  emotional  nature  and  tells  us  that 
only  by  love  can  we  approach  and  understand  the 
Divine.  Such  a  prayer  as  this :  '  Dehi,  dehi 
k'aranaraad'upAnam,"  "  Let  me  drink  a  drop  of  the 
nectar  of  Thy  feet,"  or  the  following  : 

"  Nat'a  joni-sahasres'u  jes'u  jes'u  vrag'amj  aham 
Tatra  tatrak'jutab'aktir  ak'jutastu  sada  tvaji." 

"  0  Lord  !  0  Imperishable  !  In  whatever  thousands 
of  births  I  may  wander,  may  my  undying  love  be  ever  in 
Thee  !  " 

gives  us  the  very  essence  of  Pravrtti-D'arma,  of 
saguna  vidja.  The  B'agavad  Gita  is  full  of  the 
doctrine  of  B'akti  or  Prema,  of  passionate  devotion 
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to  the  Supreme  Being  conceived  as  Kr^'iia.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  song  of  the  reconciliation  of  contradic- 
tions. The  dvaitavadin  and  the  advaitavadin  can 
each  find  his  central  thought  expressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  language,  for  do  we  not  read  :  "  However 
men  approach  Me,  even  so  do  I  accept  them,  for 
the  patli  men  take  from  every  side  is  mine,  0 
Part'a  !  "*  Speaking  of  the  two  forms  of  joy<(,  of 
the  two  paths  to  aunJ/nfi  (realisation),  Babu  K.  L. 
Sarkar  well  says  : 

"  G'njina  sees  with  a  telescopic  eye,  b'akti  sees  with  a 
microscopic  eye.  G-'iiana  perceives  the  essence,  b'akti 
feels  the  sweetness.  G'nana  discovers  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  b'akti  reciprocates  to  the  Supreme  Loving 
Will." 

"  Atman  alone  exists,"  says  S'aiiikara,  "  all  else 
is  Maja,  and  this  veil  can  only  be  removed  by  g'nana 
or  anub'ava."  "  Nay,"  says  the  Gita,  "  this  maja  of 
God,  consisting  of  the  three  gunas,  is  hard  to  pierce. 
They  who  come  to  S'ri  Krs'na  as  he  is  manifest  in 
person,  they  only  cross  over  this  maja."  Again, 
tliouo'h  on  the  one  hand  we  read: 

o 

"  1,  0  Gudakesa,  am  the  Self,  seated  in  the  heart  of  all, 
I  am  Beghining,  Middle,  End,  and  All  in  All !  " 

we  also  find  (ix,  13)  : 

"Truly  the  Mahatinas,  O  Part'a,  partaking  of  my 
divine  prakrti,  /ore  me  witli  mind  fixed  on  no  other,  having 
known  the  imperishable  source  of  beings  !  " 

*  Ju  jafii  uiaili  prapadjantc  tainstafaiva  b'ag'amjaham, 
Mama  vavtmanuvarttantc  mauus'jah  Part'a  sarvas'ah. 

B'.  G.,  iv,  11. 
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The  t^v^o  ways  that  lead  to  Moks'a,  b'akti-marga 
the  path  of  love,  and  g'hana-mcirga  the  way  of 
wisdom,  taught  at  length  by  the  Gita,  become  after- 
wards united  in  the  B'agavata  Purana.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Narada  : 

"  There,  day  by  day,  I  heard  heart-ravishing  episodes  of 
Krs'na,  by  the  favour  of  those  Jogis  who  used  to  smg  them. 
And  so,  hearing  these,  word  by  word,  through  my 
reverence,  my  intense  love  arose  for  Him-Whose-Glory-is- 
Lovmg. 

"  Then  arose  in  me,  who  had  gained  a  passionate  longing 
for  Him-the-Glory-of-Love,  the  unshaken  conviction  by 
which  I  perceived  that  this  universe  appearing  as  real  and 
unreal,  is  created  by  my  own  illusive  power,  who  am  (in 
reality)  the  Supreme  Brahman." 

But  when  in  the  Grita  Arg'una  asks: 

"Those  who  ever  earnestly  fixed  in  B'^akti  worship 
Thee,  and  those  who  worship  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
Impersonal,  Indestructible,  and  Unmanifested,  which  of 
these  is  the  more  accompHshed  in  Joga  ?  " 

the  answer  comes : 

"  Those  who  are  earnestly  attached  to  Me,  and  ever  in 
a  state  of  communion,  worship  Me  with  intense  reverential 
love,  these,  as  I  take  it,  are  the  best  in  Joga. 

"  They  who  worship  the  Indestructible,  the  Invisible,  the 
Unmanifested,  Omnipresent,  and  Unthinkable,  the  Un- 
changing, Eternal,  renouncing  and  subduing-  the  senses, 
everywhere  with  Budd'i  well-balanced,  in  the  welfare  of 
all  rejoicing,  these  also  come  unto  Me.  The  difficulty  of 
those  whose  minds  are  set  on  the  Unmanifested  is 
greater,  for  the  path  of  the  Unmanifested  is  hard  for  the 
embodied  to  reach." 
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Thus  in  the  Gita  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
sagunam  Brahman  than  upon  the  nirgunam  Atman. 

In  the  Upanis'ads  themselves  we  find  the  most 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  deity. 
Alike  in  the  oldest  and  in  the  most  recent  we  have 
the  two  vidjas.  At  one  time  Brahman  is  the  spirit 
in  the  sun  and  in  the  eye,  at  another  he  is  all- 
pervading  Over-Soul.  In  the  Kat'aka  of  the  Jag'ur- 
veda  (ii,  iv,  12,  lo)  Ave  read: — 

"The  Man,  no  biggei*  tlian  a  tlinmb,  is  in  the  midst, 
inside  the  Self  ;  the  lord  of  the  future  and  tlie  past ;  from 
Him  a  man  hath  no  desire  to  hide.     This  verily  is  That. 

"  The  Man  of  the  size  of  a  thumb,  like  tiame  free  of 
smoke,  of  past  and  future  the  lord,  the  same  is  to-day, 
to-morrow  the  same  will  He  be.     This  verily  is  That." 

The  Brhadaranjaka  of  the  same  Veda  tells  us  that 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole  world,  past,  present, 
and  future,  is  Akasa,  ether,  space ;  that  this  Akasa 
is  woven  and  interwoven  by  Aks'aram,  the  Im- 
perishable, and  that  this  Aks'aram  is  Atman. 

Jag'havalkja  said,  "  0  Gargi  !  that  which  is  woven 
and  interwoven  above  the  heavens,  below  the 
earth,  and  in  the  regions  between ;  what  is  known 
as  Past,  Present,  Future,  is  Akasa."  "  But  what," 
asked  Gargi,  "  is  the  substratum  of  that  Akasa  ?  " 
And  he  said  : 

"Gargi!  He  is  tlie  Aks'aram.  Those  who  have  known 
Brahma  say  that  he  is  neither  gross  nor  fine,  short  nor 
long,  neither  burning  like  fire  nor  dissolving  like  water. 
He  is  not  shadowy  and  confused.  He  is  neither  the  air 
nor  the  ether.  He  does  not  require  eyes,  ears,  organs  of 
speech,  nor  the  mind   for  sensation  and  perception.     For 
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his    existence    neither   the   vital     heat    nor   the    vital    air 
are  necessary. 

"  At  the  bidding  of  the  Imperishable,  snn  and  moon 
move  according-  to  law,  heaven  and  earth  are  held  apart, 
the  periodicity  of  time  is  secnred;  the  rivers  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains  flow,  some  to  the  east,  others  to  the 
west ;  and  at  the  Aks^aram's  behest  men  admire  the  open- 
handed  man,  the  gods  respond  to  prayers,  and  departed 
ancestors  accept  the  offerings  prepared  for  them." 

Tliei],  more  especially  in  the  later  raJuisjas,  He  is 
the  personal  Is  vara  or  Isa,  distributing  rewards  and 
punishments  according  to  a  man's  Avorks.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  short  Upanis'ad  of  the  Vag'a- 
sanejins :  * 

"  O  dweller  'neatli  these  nether  skies 
To  see  how  all  things  in  accord 
Proclaim  :  '  The  world  is  in  the  Lord, 
Abandon  wealth  and  lift  thine  eyes  !  " 

"  '  For  life,  if  thine  a  hundred  years. 

Must  be  naught  else  but  faithful  deed, 
Without  a  thought  of  praise  or  meed, 
Escaping  penitential  tears ! 

"  '  To  sunless  regions  'ueatli  the  ground. 
Where  dark  and  lonesome  spirits  hide. 
Go,  slayers  of  the  soul,  who  slide 
From  depth  to  depth  without  a  sound  ! 

" '  More  hidden,  more  soul-piercing  far 

Than  sight  or  hearing,  taste,  or  touch 
Is  He,  the  great  first  Spirit,  such 
As  only  sages  know,  fixed  as  the  primal  star ! 

*  '  Ideals  of  tbe  East,"  p.  -10. 
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"  '  He  wandereth  not,  yet  moves  about, 
Is  far  but  still  for  ever  near : 
The  world  Avitliin  is  His,  and  clear 
His  traces  in  the  world  without ! 

"  '  Beholding-  all  things  in  the  Soul, 

The  Self  in  all  the  Avorld  around. 
We  know  no  sorrow,  nor  are  found 
To  look   with  scorn  on  Nature's  scroll  ! 

"  '  He  ev'rywhere  is  seen  to  be, 

All-knowing  Prophet,  Poet  pure, 
To  each  assigning,  to  endure, 
Reward  of  works  eternally!'" 

But  it  is  with  the  nirguna  vidja  of  the  Atman, 
with  Para  Brahman,  that  the  great  commentator, 
and,  indeed,  most  Vedantins,  are  chiefly  concerned. 
Of  this  supreme  Self  it  is  said :  hdla-deki- 
anavak'lc''mna,  "  unsplit  by  time  and  space ;  "  sarva- 
vikrijd-rahitn ,  "  free  from  all  change."  This  time- 
less, spaceless,  causeless  Atman  is  wholly  inaccessible 
to  human  thought  and  speech.  In  the  Avords  of  the 
KAt'aka  Upanis'ad  (ii,  vi,  12,  13)  : 

"  Since  by  neither  speech  nor  mind  nor  yet   by   sight 
can  He  be  gained. 
How  can  He  be  realised  except  by  whispering  '  He 
is!'? 

"  Not  only   as  '  He  is  ! '  both  '  Is  '  and  '  Is-not '  must  of 
Him  be  said. 
But  truth's  first  smile  must  rest  upon  'Ho  is  ! '" 

Again  (i,  3,  11)  : 
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"  Beyond  the  Great,  the  Tncreate  ;  beyond  the  Tnereate, 

the  Man ; 
"Beyond  the   Man,  not  anything;    That  is    the   goal 
That  is  the  end  of  all  !  " 

In  his  endeavour  to  reach  this  goal  the  advAita- 
vadin  wholly  renounces  all  hope  of  reward.  For 
liim  there  is  ilidmutrap'ahih'or/avirdga,  "  renunciation 
of  the  enjoyment  of  reward  both  here  and  here- 
after." You  ask  him  to  define  the  Atman  and  he 
keeps  silence,  for  sdnto  'jam  Afmd  !  "  Is  it  Purus'a, 
Prana,  Prag'na?"  Nefi !  iiefi!  "  Not  so,  not  so  !  " 
Or  rather  it  is  this  and  much  more  :  it  is  the  meta- 
physical entity  of  every  Purus'a  who,  not  by  (I'ndna 
but  by  anub'ava  comes  to  the  supreme  conchision : 
Aha7n  Brahmdymi,  "  I  am  Brahma."  This  is  what 
Saiiikara  calls  saijirdd'anam,  "fulness  of  joy;" 
md'Jcs'a  or  mvldi,  "  salvation,"  Avhereby  man's  innate 
avidjd.  vanishes,  the  maja  veil  is  removed,  in- 
dividuality is  lost,  and  the  Gr'ivatman  becomes  the 
Paramatman.  Then  it  is,  according  to  the 
Mundaka,  that  a  man  sees  both  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  the  knot  of  his  heart  breaks,  all  his  doubts 
are  solved,  and  his  works  vanish.     He  exclaims  : 


"  Satjarii  g'nanam  anantarh  Brahma 
Anandarupani  amrtaiii  jad  vih'ati 
S'antaiii  sivam  advaitam, 
Om.     S'anti  S'anti  S'anti  !  " 

"  Trnth  !  Wisdom  !  Brahma  !    Endlessness  ! 
Undying,  shinnig  source  of  Bliss ; 
Peaceful,  blessed,  secondless  ! 
Om  !  Peace  !  Peace  !  Peace  !  " 
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For  this  Supreme  Spirit,  besides  tlie  philosophical 
terms  Brahman  and  Atman,  Vedantins  have  two 
expressions  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
namely,  Om  and  Sat-K'it-Ananda.  For  an  ex- 
position of  these  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
short  treatise  attached  to  the  At'arvaveda,  known 
as  the  Mandukja  Upanis'ad. 

The  whole  treatise  is  primarily  an  exposition  and 
expansion  of  the  sacred  name,  to  which  man}^  other 
Upanis'ads  refer.     Thus  the  Kat'aka  (i,  2,  15) : 

"  Sarve  Yedfi  jatpadamamananti  tapamsi  sarvani  k'a  jad 
vadanti  | 

Jad  ik'k^'anto  Brahmak'arjaiii  k'ai^anti  tate  padarii  sam- 
grahena  bravimi  Om  iti  etad."  || 

"  That  goal  of  which  the  sacred  sciences  all  sing  the 
praises^  for  which  the  sacred  practices  all  speak,  desiring 
which  men  enter  Brahman's  service,  that  goal  to  thee  I 
now  succinctly  tell.     It  is  the  Om  ! " 

"Hold  the  bow^"  says  the  Mundaka,  "the 
Upanis'ads  proclaim;  fit  in  it  the  sharp  arrow^  of 
concentrated  attention,  draw^  it  with  the  whole  mind 
of  devotion,  and  forget  not  that  the  mark  is  the 
great  Imperishable.  Om,  the  great  name  of  God, 
is  the  bow,  the  soul  the  arrow,  the  mark,  the 
Supreme  Being  himself.  Shoot  it  with  all  your 
care  and  diligence.  As  the  arrow  is  held  fast  in  the 
mark,  so  is  the  soul  lodged  in  divinity."  "Whoso 
pronounces  the  sacred  Om,"  says  the  Gita,  "  the  one 
imperishable  Brahma,  thinking  all  the  while  of  me, 
he,  thus  abandoning  his  body,  treads  the  path 
supreme." 

In  all  Vedic  literature  the  most  sacred  name  is 
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Om.  Whereas  other  names  of  the  Supreme  also 
express  or  imply  phenomena,  oi'  things  that  pass 
(namarupam),  this  word  alone  indicates  the  Eternal, 
expresses  the  noumenon.  All  followers  of  the  Veda 
believe  in  the  threefold  manifestation  of  the  Divine, 
known  respectively  as  BrahmA,  Creator ;  Vis'nn, 
Protector  ;  and  8'iva,  Destroyer.  That  is  to  say, 
God  is  conceived  as  Virata  or  Vaisvanara,  as 
Hiranjagarb'a  or  trdg'asa,  and  as  Is  vara  or  pragiia. 
All  this  and  even  more  is  contained  in  the  mono- 
syllable. But  this  is  not  all.  "  The  deepest  and, 
in  truth,  the  highest,  reason,"  says  the  Vedantin, 
"  is  that  the  signification  of  Om  is  the  keynote  of 
the  realisation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  several 
letters  of  Om,  with  unparalleled  exactness,  mark 
the  successive  steps  of  meditation  by  which  one 
rises  to  the  realisation  of  the  true  nature  of 
divinity." 

This  sacred  syllable  consists  of  three  letters : 
"  A.U.M.,"  and  these  by  the  Mandukja  are  made  the 
modal  expressions  of  the  First  Cause,  the  means  of 
the  self-development  of  the  Divine  along  the  three 
planes  of  Vjavahara,  Pratil)'Asa  and  Paramilrfa. 
"  A"  represents  g'agrat,  the  "  wakeful  "  phase  or 
Sat;  "U"  svapna,  the  "dreaming"  or  K'it ;  and 
"M"  sus'upti,  the  "  slumbering"  phase  or  Ananda. 
In  brooding  over  the  meaning  of  "  A  "  the  devotee 
has  in  mind  the  deity  as  framer  of  systems  and  of 
worlds,  as  Brahma  emerging  from  Brahman,  a  divine 
self -projection  into  infinite  space,  resulting  in  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  in  Nature  as  the  manifold 
manifestation  of  mind.  Reflection  on  "  U  "  leads  to 
a  thought  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  turning  in  upon 
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himself  to  review  the  results  of  His  pi'evious  act  of 
creation.  The  exquisite  play  of  light  aud  shade, 
the  full-toned  tints  and  forms  of  star  and  tree  and 
flower,  the  lovely  lotus  and  the  shining  sea,  all  the 
high  harmonics  of  this  solid-seeming  world  are  seen 
and  heard  as  in  a  dream,  until,  in  that  matchless 
line  of  Dante :  "  Cio  ch'io  vedeva  mi  sembrava  un 
riso  deir  Universo  !  "  The  deity  viewed  as  him- 
self the  embodiment  of  all  ideas  and  principles,  is 
the  meaning  of  "M."  Creation  and  contemplation  are 
over ;  the  objective  world  has  ceased  to  be ;  it  is 
Sav cu-paramat rdi .  The  All  again  becomes  the  One. 
Behind  and  above  all  that  Appears  is  that  which  Is  ; 
(las  Werdeii  is  again  das  Scvn.  For  "M  "  is  matra, 
that  wdiicli  measures  all,  is  the  resort  of  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  realisation  and  recon- 
ciliation of  Ad'ib^uta,  the  separable  nature  of 
Brahma,  AdHddina,  the  procreative  principle  in 
Nature,  and  AdHjar/Tia,  the  meeting  of  the  human 
and  the  divine.  (Jm  thus  expresses  the  union  of 
G'ivatman  and  Paramatman,  the  truth  so  often 
proclaimed  by  the  Upanis'ads :  hrdi-Ajam,  "  He 
is  in  the  heart !  "  This,  too,  is  the  triple  thought 
of  God — Sat,  K'if,  Anavda,  "Being,  Thought, 
Joy.   -■ 

Mandukja   Ufanis'ad. 

"  To  Him,  the  one,  imperishable  Om, 
Who  was,  and  is,  and  slinll  he;  ^yond  the  foam 
And  fret  of  Time,  and  man^s  and  Nature's  home  ! 

''  His  name  is  Brahma  :  Spirit,  Self,  and  Soul, 
Four-fold  in  form,  and  yet  in  essence  whole  ! 

*  'Idciils  of  the  East;  p.  65. 
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"  O'er  Niiture's  realm  He  watches,  vision  true 
Guards  iniud  and    matter,   speech,   thou^'htj   me    and 
you  ! 

"  iind  so,  in  second  })hase,  He  ay  appears, 
Worhls'  dreamer  and  the  Architect  of  years ! 

"  As  rest,  self-fohled,  human  souls  in  sleep. 
When  ear  and  eye  repose,  no  vigils  keep  ; 
So  He,  in  thought,  in  joy,  knows  slumber  deep  ! 

"Yea,  this  is  He,  awake  or  in  a  dream. 
Within,  without,  o'er  all  things  is  supreme  ! 

"  Not  solely  self-absorbed  know  Him  to  be, 
Nor  yet  as  wholly  lost  in  trackless  space  ; 
As  mind  made  manifest,  as  giving  face 
To  truth,  aye,  this  and  more ;  we  cannot  see 
The  half,  much  less  the  whole  of  Him  who  lies 
Unseen,  unsearchable  ;  His  tpialities 
No  man  can  name.     Within  the  soul  know  this  : 
An  undivided  Blessing  and  pure  Bliss  ! 

This  matchless  spirit,  present  everywhere, 
The  symbols  A.  U.  M,  can  best  declare. 

"  Of  Waking,  Watching,  find  in  "  A  "  the  sign. 
The  first  phase  this  of  being  all-divine  ; 
0  take  this  step  and  all  desires  are  thine  ! 

"  And  Meditation  doth  the  "  U  "  proclaim, 
An  ordered  world,  an  architectural  mind. 
Whoso  has  ta'en  the  second  step  will  find 
His  home  rejoicing  in  the  sacred  Name  ! 

"  In  "  M  "  behold  the  silent  Soul  in  sleep  : 
Who  grasp  this  truth,  of  world-thought  measure  keep. 

"  The  fourth  is  Reconciliation  sure. 
The  last,  the  best,  the  measureless,  the  pure ; 
Awake,  aware,  asleep — life's  thrill  and  Hush, 
The  soul  supreme,  the  silence  and  the  hush  !  " 
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V. 


THK    VEDANTA    AND    CHRISTIANITY. 

Beginnixu  with  the  most  important  of  the  three 
schools  of  philosophy,  namely,  the  AdvAita  or  non- 
duality  of  S'afhkara,  which  follows  the  path  of  g'iiana 
and  anub'ava,  we  find  at  the  outset  that  the 
fundamental  difference  l^etween  its  teaching  and  that 
of  Christianity  is  as  to  the  nature  of  God.  The 
Founder  of  our  faith,  though  he  tells  us  that  God  is 

Spirit   (ni'£Uiit«    o   Bco't;)   and     IjOVe    (<i    Gcu't,'    uydin]    tarii') 

distinctly  teaches  His  personality  :  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  "  "  If 
ye  had  loved  Me,  ye  would  have  rejoiced  that  I  go 
to  the  Father,  for  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ;  " 
"  And  now  ye  seek  to  kill  Me,  a  man  who  told  you 
the  truth,  which  he  heard  from  God  :  tliis  did  not 
Abraham." 

No  doubt  we  often  have  a  very  limited  and 
imperfect  conception  of  ])ersonality,  but  precisely  as 
we  know  and  love  the  Son  of  Man  do  we  become 
conscious  that  He  reflects  and  reveals  God,  and  from 
Him  we  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba!  "  Father  I  " 
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Again,  to  tlie  Christian,  alike  in  the  divine  Being 
Himself  and  in  His  providence,  holiness  is  an  essen- 
tial, to  the  Hindu  an  accident.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  best  test  of  a  religion  is  its  ethical  system, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  approjDriate  fruit 
of  religious  conviction,  for  it  not  only  keeps  before 
the  eyes  of  mankind  the  goal  which  God  has  put 
before  us,  but  also  points  out  the  way  thereto.  Now 
what  is  the  supreme  goal  of  advaita  ethics  ?  In 
other  words.  What  is  its  way  of  salvation  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  answer  to  this  great 
question  is  given  in  almost  identical  terms  by  prince 
and  peasant,  by  pantheism  and  agnosticism,  by 
S'aiiikara,  and  by  Gautama,  the  Budd'a.  MoJcs'a  is 
h'auA'asm  kafnd,  "  cutting  the  eighty-four,"  that  is  to 
say,  getting  rid  of  the  8,400,000  births,  in  the  one 
case  by  following  the  g'hana-marga,  the  way  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  other  by  following  the  Arjas'- 
tangika-marga,  the  nol^le  eightfold  path.  According 
to  S'aiiikara,  the  Brahmak'arin  pondering  his  Guru's 
words,  Tat  tvam  asl,  "  That  art  thou  !  "  and  receiving 
the  sruti  text  Aham  Brahma  asnii,  and  having 
become  convinced  alike  by  precept,  revelation,  and 
his  own  meditation  (d'jana)  that  he  himself  is  the 
eternal  Atman,  obtains  wol-ti^a,  knows  salvation. 
Adrs'tam,  the  unseen  force  that  used  to  bind  his 
spirit  by  the  bond  of  deeds  to  Avidja,  and  Maja  no 
longer  have  power  over  him  ;  he  is  beyond  and  above 
the  deeds  that  must  be  followed  by  repeated  births, 
he  is  one  with  the  All !  And,  indeed,  the  Nirvanam 
taught  as  the  sut)imvm  boimm  by  S'akja  Muni 
Gautama,  the  Budd'a,  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  Neti,  Noti,  the  Moks'a  of  the  Advaitin.     To  be 
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delivered  from  samsaram,  the  round  of  ])ii"tlis  and 
deaths,  it  is  necessary  for  gods  and  men  alike  to  tread 
the  noble  eightfold  path  of  high  aims,  lofty  speech, 
harmless  livelihood,  good  conduct,  right  feeling, 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  intellectual  activity,  and 
earnest  thought.  In  his  first  sermon,  at  Isipatana  the 
Budd'a  states  very  clearly  the  ideal  of  the  B'iks'u. 
It  is  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  individuality,  the 
longing  for  salvation  from  the  futility  and  sufferings 
of  material  existence.  "  The  Will-to-Life  is  the  worst 
of  all  diseases,  individuality  the  greatest  evil.  AVho- 
ever  is  penetrated  with  this  knowledge  sees  in 
Nirvaiiam  the  highest  bliss.  This  wholesome  advice 
I  give  you  all  who  are  gathered  here  :  Root  out  the 
life-Ion o-insT,  that  Jama  mav  not  continue  to  grind 
you  with  death  !  " 

Here  we  see  how  Vedantism  and  Budd'ism  meet, 
how  thin  is  the  line  between  the  "  all  god "  and 
the  "  no  god."  And  now  let  us  ask,  Can  any 
earnest  seeker  after  truth  count  such  a  moks'a  as  at 
all  comparable  to  the  life  in  God  which  Jesus  came 
to  teach  and  to  reveal?  Instead  of  utter  loss  of 
individuality  and  all  that  we  understand  by  character, 
the  Christian  ideal  is  that  of  a  conscious  life  with  a 
holy  God,  made  possible  by  fellowship  with  the 
personal  Saviour,  who  is  Himself  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life. 

The  dvaita  vedantin  may  truly  say  that  he  worships 
with  love  a  personal  Ki-s'na,  that  his  best  devotion 
is  by  means  of  B'akti-kanda,  but  the  answer  of  the 
Christian  is,  "  Your  Krs'na  is  not  holy,  according  to 
your  own  S  astras,  in  wdiich  we  read,  '  Listen  to  the 
story  of  Hari,  Init  do  not  think  of  doing  his  deeds.'  " 
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It  is  sin  wliicli  separates  from  God ;  to  be  perfect  as 
He  is  perfect  we  must  all  be  in  Christ,  the  sinless 
Revealer  of  the  Father,  and  then  shall  east  and  west 
exclaim  together : 

"  Samipja  !  Sajug'ja  !  Salokja  !  " 
"  Near  Him  !  One  with  Him  !  Abiding  with  Him !  " 


THE   STORY   OF   BELFAGOR   IN   LITERA- 
TURE  AND    FOLK-LORE. 

With  an  A2}pendix  containing  the  '  BeJfagore'  of  Giovanni  Brevio, 
now  first  translated  into  English. 

BY   WILLIAM    E.    A.    AXOX,    HON,  LL.D.,    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  Feb.  26tl),  1902.] 

The  story  of  Belfagor  belongs  to  the  Italian 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  invention 
has  been  attributed  to  four  separate  authors — 
Macchiavelli,  Brevio,  Straparola,  and  Doni.  The 
claims  of  the  two  latter  are,  though  for  different 
reasons,  not  very  strong,  and  the  real  controversy  is 
as  to  Brevio  and  Macchiavelli. 

The  story  of  Belfagor  may  be  thus  summarised : — 
The  souls  of  men  who  were  condemned  to  hell 
complained  that  they  had  been  brought  to  that  sad 
estate  by  the  agency  of  their  wives.  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus  at  length  reported  this  to  Pluto,  who 
summoned  a  conclave  of  the  infernal  powers,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  the  arch- 
demon  Belfagor  was  sent  to  the  earth  to  investigate 
the  matter.*    He  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  young 

*  Belfagor,  which  in  French  and  English  has  become  Belphegor, 
is  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  deity  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxv,  3, 
aud  other  passages.  The  Hebrew  form  of  Baal-Peor  became 
Beelfegdr  in  the  Septuagint,  and  Beelphegor  in  the  Vulgate. 
Luther,  in  his  German  version,  retains  the  Hebrew  form,  as  does 
Diodati  in  his  Italian  rendering,  whilst  Scio,  in  his  Spanish  transla- 
tion, uses  the  Greek  form.  The  form  adopted  by  Brevio  is  Belfa- 
gore. 
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man,  and  Avas  snpj)lied  with  a  hundred  thousand 
golden  ducats.  He  was  to  marry  a  wife  and  live 
with  her  ten  years,  and  then  return  to  hell  with  a 
faithful  report  of  his  experiences.  Moreover,  during 
this  time  he  was  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  mis- 
chances of  humanity,  and  have  to  escape  poverty, 
disease,  and  the  prison  by  his  own  astuteness. 
Belfagor,  who  entered  upon  the  task  unwillingly, 
settled  at  Florence,  where  he  could  put  his  money 
out  to  good  interest.  He  called  himself  Roderigo  di 
Castiglia,  and  said  that  he  had  left  Spain  when 
young,  and  having  made  a  fortune  in  Syria  was  now 
desirous  of  settling  down  in  peace  as  a  married  man. 
As  he  desired  no  dowry  he  soon  obtained  a  bride 
who  was  beautiful  and  well-born,  though  poor. 
Onesta,  the  daughter  of  Amerigo  Donati,  had  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  Belfagor  was  very  much 
in  love  with  his  wife,  and  as  she  was  prouder  than 
Lucifer  himself  her  extravagance  soon  caused  a 
serious  wasting  of  his  fortune.  She  induced  him  to 
set  up  her  three  brothers  in  different  forms  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  pro\ade  portions  for  her  three 
sisters. 

Onesta,  notwithstanding  Belfagor's  attachment 
and  liberality,  treated  him  badl}^  and  had  a  temper 
so  violent  that  her  servants  left  her  and  her  husband 
had  no  peace.  Even  some  of  his  assistant  imps 
refused  to  stay  longer  and  preferred  to  return  to 
hell.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  obliged  to  raise  money 
by  bills  of  exchange,  and  when  these  were  maturing- 
there  came  the  news  that  one  of  her  l)rothers  had 
lost  at  play  the  money  he  had  borrowed  from 
Belfagor,  and  that  the  other  was  in  as  evil  a  plight 
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from  the  sliip^'reck  of  tlie  vessel  in  wliicli  he  was 
returning  home  with  merchandise.  Belfagor  was 
now  ruined,  and  fled  to  avoid  his  creditors.  The 
hue  and  cry  was  so  close. upon  his  heels  that  he  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  labourer,  Matteo  del  Bricca, 
who  concealed  him  upon  a  promise  of  rich  recom- 
pense. A¥hen  the  danger  was  over  he  narrated 
his  history  to  Matteo  and  undertook  to  possess  a 
rich  lady,  and  not  to  be  exorcised  save  by  Matteo, 
who  would  thus  earn  a  large  reward.  This 
is  done,  but  Belfagor  is  still  grateful  and  next 
possesses  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  Naples,  and 
Matteo  earns  still  greater  emoluments  by  freeing  the 
lady  from  the  demon.  He  now  desires  to  abandon 
the  trade  of  exerciser,  but  a  little  time  after  the 
daughter  of  Louis,  King  of  France,  suffered  from  an 
evil  spirit,  and  Matteo  was  summoned.  He  declined, 
l:)ut  with  the  assent  of  the  Florentine  Council  was 
forcibly  taken  to  France  and  given  the  alternative 
of  curing  the  damsel  or  being  hanged.  Matteo 
endeavours  to  exorcise  the  spirit,  but  finds  it  to  be 
his  old  acquaintance  Roderigo,  who  refuses  to  budge. 
Matteo  tells  the  King  that  there  are  certain  demons 
whom  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  expel, 
])ut  that  he  will  make  a  last  and  desperate  effort 
to  cure  the  lady.  A  large  stage,  erected  in  a  great 
square,  is  to  be  handsomely  decorated,  and  to  have 
an  altar  placed  in  the  middle.  There  is  to  be  a 
great  concourse  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
after  a  solemn  mass  has  been  sung,  the  possessed 
princess  is  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage.  On  one 
side  of  the  square  is  to  be  stationed  a  band  of  men 
with  trumpets,  horns,  l^agpipes,  and  other   instru- 
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ments  capable  of  making  a  discordant  noise.  When 
Matteo  takes  his  hat  off  the  band  is  to  strike  up 
a  hideous  uproar  and  to  march  toward  the  stage. 
This  is  done,  and  whilst  Belfagor  is  mocking  and 
refusing  to  be  expelled  Matteo  gives  the  signal. 
Belfagor  asks  the  meaning  of  this  din,  and  Matteo 
replies,  "  Alas  !  dear  Roderigo,  it  is  your  wife  Avho  is 
coming  for  you."  At  this  unwelcome  news  Belfagor 
fled  and  left  Matteo  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Of  the  literary  quality  of  this  story  Macaulay 
has  well  said,  "  The  little  novel  of  Belphegor  is 
pleasantly  conceived  and  pleasantly  told,  but  the 
extravagance  of  the  satire  in  some  measure  injures 
its  effect.  Macchiavelli  was  unhappily  married,  and 
his  wish  to  avenge  his  own  cause  and  that  of  his 
brethren  in  misfortune  carried  him  beyond  even  the 
lie  ecu  e  of  fiction." 

This  outline  will  serve  equally  well  for  the  story 
as  told  by  Brevio,  Macchiavelli,  and  Doni,  whom  I 
name  here  in  the  order  in  which  their  versions  were 
printed.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
order  of  publication  is  no  criterion  as  to  priority  of 
composition. 

The  claim  of  A.  F.  Doni  is  the  most  shadowy.  As 
he  rather  hints  than  asserts  his  authorship,  it  is  best 
to  arive  his  own  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in  '  La 
Libraria  '*  as  follows  : 

Non  e  da  marvigliarsi  quando  si  stampa  un  hbro,  e 
g\i  viene  stampato  sopra  una  casa  per  un'  altra  :  percioclie 
una  bella  compositione  va  d  'una  in  mille  mani  e  fa  cento 
mutationi^  come  s'  e  veduto  in  una  novella  sotto  'l  nome  del 
Maccliiavello  laquale  s'  e  venduta  in  banco,  e  s'  e  stampate 
*  Venegia,  1580,  p.  89. 
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nelle  novelle  del  Brevio,  ultiniiimente  a  FirenzGj  o  io  cho 
liaueva  I'oviginale  in  niaiio  uii  son  riso  quanto  la  sia  strap- 
pazzata  :  alia  fine  accioclie  si  punga  fine  a  questa  strappazza- 
niento  voglio  die  la  si  legga  come  dall'  autor  fu  fatta 
interameute. 

Then  follows  the  novel,  identical  in  incident,  but 
differing  to  some  extent  in  phraseology  from  the 
earlier  versions,  Xot  much  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
this  half-heai-ted  claim  of  Doni  to  a  story  that  had 
been  attributed  to  others  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Which  had  precedence,  Brevio  or  Macchiavelli  ? 
Brevio's  novel  was  printed  in  1545,  and  Macchia- 
velli's  not  until  1549  ;  but  it  was  a  posthumous 
publication,  for  the  author  died  in  1527.  Thus  there 
need  be  no  question  of  plagiarism  on  either  side. 
Xor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  two  narratives  are 
absolutely  identical,  although  the  language  of  some 
of  the  literary  historians  lends  itself  to  that  supposi- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  stories  of  Brevio  and 
]\lacchiavelli,  Avhilst  in  close  agreement  both  as  to 
the  incidents  and  ideas,  are  quite  distinct  in  the  form 
of  expression.  The  name  of  the  heroine  in  Brevio  is 
Ermellina,  in  Macchiavelli  it  is  Honesta,  though  both 
represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  Amerigo  Donati. 
^lacchiavelli's  autograph  MS.  was  given  to  Maglia- 
becclii  by  his  learned  friend  Bernardo  Benvenuti,  and 
is  now  in  the  Magliabecchiana,  and  is  Codice  335 
della  Classe  VII.     This  text  was  printed  hi  1809.* 

*  '  Belfagor,  arcidiiivolo,  NovoUa  di  Niccolo  Macchiavelli  riscon- 
trata  sull'  originale  dell'  autore.'  Firenze  :  Giovanni  Dotti,  1869. 
There  is  a  preface  by  the  publisher,  and  an  introduction  by 
G.  Gargani,  in  which  the  history  of  the  MS.  is  given.  An  appendix 
gives  a  list  of  the  rarer  and  more  noteworthy  editions  of  '  Belfagor.' 
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Tlie  balance  of  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour 
of  Maccliiavelli.  Is  it  a  case  of  plagiarism  ? 
Apostolo  Zeno  urged  that  Brevio  could  not  have 
"  conveyed "  the  story  as  he  was  a  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Church.  This  is  not  a  very  convincing 
argument.  "  Dionisio  Pedagogo,"  whilst  putting 
Zeno's  plea  aside,  suggests  as  most  probable  that  the 
story  was  in  common  currency,  and  so  came  inde- 
pendently to  the  knowledge  of  both  Brevio  and 
Maccliiavelli.* 

The  third  in  point  of  date  is  Straparola.  The 
story,  as  we  find  it  in  his  '  Notti,'  has  an  air  of  in- 
completeness, and  might  almost  justify  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  author  that  he  had  not  invented 
these  stories,  but  only  reported  them  as  they  had 
been  narrated  by  the  damsels  who  are  the  heroines 
of  his  book.  Whether  this  declaration,  which  appears 
in  the  editions  after  1553,  is  to  be  taken  literall}^, 
may  be  doubted.  Of  the  biography  of  the  author 
nothing  is  known.  He  styles  himself  Giovanni 
Francesco  Straparola  da  Caravaggio.  The  first  part 
of  the  'Notti'  appeared  at  Venice  in  1550,  the 
second  part  in  1553.  An  edition  in  1557  is  said  to 
be  published  at  the  instance  of  the  author.  Forty- 
two  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  '  ISTotti ' 
there  was  printed  at  Venice,  with  the  title  of  '  Opera 
nova  da  Zoan  Francesco  Streperola  da  Caravazo,' 
a  collection  of  "  Sonetti  CXV,  Strabetti  XXXV, 
Epistole  VII,  Capitoli  XII."  Straparola  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  nickname  than  a  patronymic. 

*  Brevio's  'Rime  e  Prose  Volgari'  appeared  at  Rome  in  15 15. 
The  '  Novelle  '  were  reprinted  in  an  edition  of  eighty  copies  dated 
1799,  but  in  reality  printed  at  Milan  in  1819. 
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The  fourth  tale  of  the  second  night  is,  however, 
told  by  Signor  Benedetto  of  Previso.  The  Devil, 
weary  of  the  continual  complaints  of  the  husbands 
who  reach  his  domain  against  their  wives,  determines 
to  make  trial  of  the  commodities  of  the  married  life. 
He  assumes  the  form  of  a  rich  and  handsome  young 
man,  calls  himself  Pancrazio  Stornello,  and  marries 
Silvia  Balastro.  His  best  man  was  Gasparino  Boncio. 
A  few  days  after  the  wedding  Pancrazio  tells  his  wife 
that  she  must  ask,  once  and  for  all,  for  whatever  she 
desires  in  clothing,  jewellery,  etc., but  having  received 
her  request  must  never  repeat  it.  With  the  aid  of 
her  mother  she  draws  up  a  long  list  of  the  things 
that  excite  feminine  cupidity.  These  he  at  once 
gives  her,  with  a  warning  against  further  demands. 
Notwithstanding  this,  as  fashions  change,  Silvia  finds 
that  for  a  certain  festivity  she  has  "  nothing  to  wear." 
The  husband  a  second  time  supplies  all  her  desires, 
and  ao-ain  warns  her.  But  a  third  time  she  finds 
herself  appealing  to  him.  He  gives  her  what  she 
wishes,  and,  conceiving  a  violent  dislike,  abandons 
her  for  ever.  Meantime,  Gasparino,  who  is  a 
gambler  and  trickster,  has  gone  to  Malfi,  where  one 
of  his  unpaid  creditors  takes  a  curious  revenge.  The 
Duke  has  become  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  who  is 
no  other  than  our  friend  Pancrazio  celebrating  his 
release  from  the  cares  of  matrimony.  The  creditor 
tells  the  Duke  that  Gasparino  is  an  accomplished 
exorcist,  and  the  unlucky  gamester  is  commanded,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  expel  the  demon.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Gasparino  disclaims  the  poAvers  attributed  to  him. 
He  tries  his  hand,  and  in  conversation  with  the 
demon   finds   that  it   is   old   crony   Pancrazio,   who. 
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however,  refuses  to  budge,  even  for  the  sake  of  "aukl 
lang  syne."  Grasparmo  devises  a  plan,  and  a  few 
days  later  there  is  a  great  sound  of  music  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  city.  The  sound  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  Devil,  who  inquires  what  it  may  mean.  He  is 
told  that  the  Duke  has  invited  Silvia  to  the  city. 
Upon  this,  rather  than  encounter  his  wife  again,  the 
Devil  flees,  and  the  Duke,  thus  released  from  demo- 
niacal possession,  rewards  Gasparino.  Silvia  sees  all 
her  husband's  gifts  turn  to  smoke  and  ashes  and 
dies  mad.* 

The  story  was  included  by  Sansovino  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Cento  Novelle  Scelte,'  but  lie  omitted 
it  from  the  second,  issued  a  year  later,  in  1562.  He 
made  some  changes  in  it  of  an  expurgatory  nature. t 
It  was  also  adapted  for  edification  by  a  good  priest. 
Carlo  Casalicchio,  whose  book,  '  Utile  col  Dolce,' 
appeared  in  1671,  ran  through  twelve  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  German. $ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  opening  sentence 
Macchiavelli  disclaims  the  invention  of  the  story.  § 
A  possible  source  is  indicated  by  Dunlop,  who  says, 
"  This  story,  with  merely  a  difference  of  names,  was 
originally  told  in  an  old  Latin  MS.,  which  is  now 
lost,  but  Avliich,  till  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  in 

*  There  is  an  English  version,  '  The  Nights  of  Stniparola,'  now 
first  translated  into  English  by  W.  G.  Waters  ;  illustrated  by  E.  R. 
Hughes,  A.R.W.S.  London,  1894,  2  vols.  Some  of  Straparola's 
novels,  but  not  the  Belfagor  fable,  were  included  in  Paynter's 
'  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  1566. 

t  See  the  preface  of  *'  Dionisio  Pedagogo  "  to  Brevio,  1799. 

+  Marchesi :  '  Per  le  Storia  della  Novella  Italiana  nel  Secolo 
vii,'  pp.  164—189. 

§  "  Leggesi  nell'  antiche  niemorie  dclle  Florentine  cose,  come  gia 
s'  intese  per  relatione  d'  alcuno  santissimo  huomo,"'  etc.  etc. 
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Fi-aiice,  remained  in  the  library  of  Saint  Martin  de 
Tours."* 

The  story  of  Belfagor  was  turned  into  verse  by 
Giambattista  Fagiuoli,  who  died  in  1742.  The  first 
edition  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  un- 
known to  Passano,  who  mentions  two  reprints. 
That  of  Venice,  1820,  is  entitled  '  II  Matrimonio  del 
Diavolo ;  Xovela  f  aceta  di  Giambattista  Fagiuoli  a  sua 
moglie.'  The  second,  printed  at  Florence  in  1851, 
varies  the  title  to  '  Le  Nozze  del  Diavolo,'  and  omits 
the  possibly  ambiguous  dedication  from  the  title- 
page.  Fagiuoli's  aim  was  not  only  to  versify  the 
story,  but  to  excise  from  it  all  that  might  be  regarded 
as  "  contrary  to  religion  and  good  manner s."t 
Fagiuoli  states  that  he  had  taken  the  story  from 
Casalicchio,  Doni,  Brevio,  Sansovino,  and  Straparola, 
but  omits  any  reference  to  Macchiavelli.  I 

The  Latin  translation  of  '  Belfagor '  by  Ca3sar 
Beccaria  (Augustae  Taurinorum  ex  officina  Alexandri 
Fini,  1870)  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  scholarly 
exercise.  The  Italian  text  is  given  page  by  page 
with  the  Latin  version. 

The  Belfagor  story  found  its  way  into  German 

*  Danlop  :  '  History  of  Prose  Fiction,'  edited  by  Wilson,  ii,  p.  18t>. 
Dimlop  cites  no  authority,  but  bis  statement  is  j)erhaps  based  on  a 
note  of  Pierre  de  Larivey  in  bis  French  transkition  of  Straparola, 
who  says  that  a  canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  told  him  that  in  the 
library  of  the  church  there  was  a  MS.  containing  the  story  of  the 
marriage  of  the  devil  "in  five  or  six  lines." 

t  Passano :  '  I  Novellieri  Italiaui  in  verso,'  Bologna,  1868,  pp. 
174,  175. 

X  Marchesi :  '  Per  le  Storia  della  Novella  Jtaliana  ncl  Secolo  xvii,' 
Roma,  1897,  p.  175.  Another  '  Belfagor '  in  verse,  "  da  un  ignoto 
poeta  detto  il  Brigido,"  is  mentioned  by  Marchosi  as  appearing  in 
the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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literature  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century. 
Hans  Saclis  lias  a  Scliwank  which  is  dated  July  13, 
1557,  and  is  entitled,  '  Der  Teufel  nahm  ein  altes 
Weib  zur  Elie.'  In  this  the  Belfagor  motive  appears 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  Devil  comes  on 
the  earth  and  marries  a  rich,  hut  ugly  and  can- 
tankerous old  woman,  who  makes  him  so  miserable 
that  he  runs  away  from  her,  and  in  the  forest  he 
meets  with  a  travelling  physician  with  whom  he  enters 
into  partnership.  The  Devil  enters  into  a  rich  burgher 
and  is  duly  exorcised  by  his  medical  confederate.  But 
the  professor  of  the  healing  art  cheats  the  Devil  out  of 
his  fair  share  of  the  reward  for  this  I'emarkable 
cure.  The  Devil  conceals  his  annoyance,  and  pro- 
poses that  he  shall  next  "  possess  "  the  canon  of  a 
cathedral.  When  he  has  entered  into  the  body  of 
the  ecclesiastic  the  physician  comes  to  bid  the  demon 
begone,  but  the  Devil  refuses  to  budge  and  cries  out, 
"  The  physician  is  a  thief  wdio  has  stolen  five  dollars 
from  me,  and  no  thief  can  expel  me."  When  the 
physician  heard  this  he  w^as  in  great  anxiety  as  to 
how  he  should  get  out  of  the  difficulty  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room  in  his  perplexity,  but  soon  returned 
and  said,  "  Below  in  the  courtyard  is  your  old  wife, 
who  has  got  a  decision,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
judges,  that  you  are  to  live  with  her  again."  On 
this  the  Devil  flies  away  and  leaves  the  physician  to 
enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  patient.* 

In  France  the  story  owes  its  popularity  mainly  to 
the  genius  of  Lafontaine,  but  it  had  been  previously 

*  Hans  Sacbs'  '  Aiisgewalilte  poetische  Werke :  Spraclilicli 
erneuerb  von  Karl  Pannier,'  Leipzig,  n.d.,  p.  163.  His  "  Fast- 
nachtspiel"  of  'Der  Teufel  mit  dem  alten  Weibe'  is  not  concerned 
with  the  Belfa^^or  motive. 
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l)ut  into  a  Fi'encli  dress.  Grabrielle  Chapliuys  lias 
the  story  in  liis  '  Facetieuses  Journees '  in  1584. 
Another  translation,  that  of  Tanneguy  Lefebvre, 
appeared  in  1664  nnder  the  title  of  '  Le  Mariage  de 
Belphegor.'  In  the  '  Vie  des  Poetes  grecs  '  (Paris, 
1665)  it  is  sandwiched  between  a  notice  of  "  Aratus 
et  Honiere  le  Tragiqne  "  and  an  "  Abrege  de  la  Vie 
de  Thesee."  It  has,  according  to  M.  Louis  Moland, 
"  less  of  grace  and  of  piquant  irony  than  the 
original,"  and  in  his  opinion  is  the  version  used 
l)y  Lafontaine,  whose  conte  was  printed  in  1682.* 
As  he  frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Macchiavelli  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyse  the  well- 
known  poem. 

Marc  Antoine  Legrand  made  a  comedy  out  of 
Lafontaine's  conte,  and  it  was  represented  at  the 
Paris  Theatre  des  Italiens  in  1718.  It  is  said  that 
when  Legrand  advised  Crebillon  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  vacant  seat  at  the  Academy,  he  replied, 
"  Moi  a  I'Academie !  Eh,  nion  pauvre  Legrand, 
j'aimerais  mieux  avoir  fait  ta  piece."  There  is  also 
'  Belphegor,  vaudeville  fantastique,'  par  Dumanoir, 
Saint- Yves  et  Clioler,  represente  sur  le  Theatre  de  la 
Montausier  (Palais  Royal)  le  20  mai  1851.t  There 
were  two  translations  of  Straparola.  That  by  Guil- 
laume  Rovillie  appeared  in  1615,  and  that  of  Pierre 
de  Larivey  in  1725. 

The  first  reference  to  the  story  in  English  litera- 

*  Lafontaine  dedicated  bis  '  Belpbcgor '  "  h  Mademoiselle  do 
Cliammelay,"  i.  e.  Marie  Desmaves,  a  famous  actress  who  married 
Chevillet,  Sieur  Ohampsmesle  or  Champmele.  She  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1614.,  and  died  in  1698.  In  the  edition  of  1691  Lafontaine 
suppressed  this  dedication  of  twenty-nine  lines. 

t  Lafontaine,  ed.  Louis  Moland,  t.  iv,  p.  llo. 
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tiire  is  in  Barnaby  Rich's  '  Farewell  to  Military 
Profession,'  which  appeared  at  London  in  1581. 
This  consists  of  eight  novels  and  a  conclusion,  in 
which  is  the  adventure  of  a  devil  named  Balthaser, 
who  marries,  "  nere  aboute  London,"  a  young  lady 
who  is  styled  Mildred.  Tired  with  his  wife's  temper 
Balthaser  leaves  her,  and  goes  to  Dover  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  seas,  but  "  findyng  no 
shippyng  readie  he  altered  his  course,  and  gat  him 
into  Scotlande."  Here  he  possesses  the  King,  and 
Persinus,  an  English  physician,  is  called  in  to  cure 
the  royal  malady  under  penalty  of  losing  his  own 
life.  Persinus  is  the  father-in-law  of  Balthaser,  and 
frightens  the  devil  away  by  the  announcement  of 
Mildred's  imminent  approach.  Rich  introduces  the 
story  in  these  words  :  "  And  nowe,  freendlie  reader, 
because  I  have  entered  thus  farre  to  speake  of 
fashions,  I  will  conclude  with  a  tale  that  maketh 
somethyng  for  my  purpose.  I  have  read  it  so  long 
agoe,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  where,  nor  the  matter  is 
not  great,  though  I  doe  not  tell  you  when.  But  in 
Englande  (as  I  think)  and  as  it  should  seem  neare 
about  London  there  was,"  etc.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  fable  innnortalised  by  Macchiavelli  was 
known  in  England  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.* 

The  play  of  '  Grrim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,' 
although  there  is  no  printed  edition  known  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1(362,  belongs,  as  is  evident 
from  the  style,  to  the   sixteenth  century.     In  this 

*  There  is  a  notice  of  Barnaby  Rich  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  See  also  Peter  Cunningham's  introduction  to  Ricli's 
*  Honestio  of  this  Age,'  reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society  in  ISil. 
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play  St.  Dun  Stan  appears  as  the  opponent  of  tlie 
demon,  and  the  character  of  the  wife  is  made 
much  blacker  than  in  the  Italian  novel,  as  she  does 
not  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  poison  her  husband. 
The  motive  is  taken  from  Macchiavelli,  but  much 
fresh  matter  is  imported  into  the  plot. 

Ben  Jonson's  '  Devil  is  an  Ass  '  was  pidnted  in 
1616  and  acted  a  little  earlier.  It  agrees  so  far 
with  the  Belfagor  story  that  it  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  a  spirit  sent  from  the  infernal  regions  to 
investigate  the  truth  as  to  the  evils  of  married  life, 
but  in  the  development  of  the  plot  the  English 
dramatist  owes  but  little  to  the  Italian  novelist. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  tract  entitled,  '  The  Divell 
a  married  man ;  or,  the  Divell  hath  met  his  match.' 
An  abstract  is  given  by  Mr.  Frederic  Thomas 
Elworthy  in  his  '  Horns  of  Honour  '  (London,  1900, 
p.  99).  A  copy  of  the  tract,  which  is  without  title- 
page,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  published, 
as  Greorge  Thomasson  has  noted,  September  24,  1(347. 
It  is  a  translation  of  Macchiavelli.* 

In  1691  appeared  '  Belphegor,  or  the  Marriage  of 
the  Devil.'  This  is  a  tragi-comedy  by  John  Wilson, 
which  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden.  In  the  preface  he  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  Macchiavelli,  "whether  the  original 
were  his  own  or  Straparola's,"  but  he  has  located 
the  story  at  Genoa,  and  has  interwoven  a  love  story 
so   as  to   contrast  a  good  wife  with  the  one  whom 

*  The  name  of  the  great  Florentine  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  English  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Many  of  these  references  are  collected  in  Edward  Meyer's  '  Mac- 
chiavelli and  the  Elizabethan  Drama'  (Weimar,  1897).  This  is  an 
interesting  tract,  but  '  Belfagor '  does  not  enter  into  its  scope. 
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Belfagor  has  wedded.  "  To  this  purpose,"  says 
AVilson,  "  I  fancy  Imperia,  the  wife  of  Belphegoi% 
had  a  sister  Portia  (of  as  high  virtue  as  herself  was 
void  of  it)  married  to  Montalto,  a  noble  Genoese, 
who  had  sunk  his  fortune  in  serving  the  Republic, 
which  yet  (unknown  to  him)  had  been  generously 
restored  by  another  nobleman,  his  friend ;  and  thence 
endeavour  some  short  characters  of  friendship  and 
2'ratitude  of  a  woman  that  sweetens  her  husl^and 
on  all  occasions  of  discontent ;  one  whom  no  accident 
of  Fortune  can  move,  nor  injury,  how  designed 
soever,  provoke  to  an  indecency,  and  of  a  man  in  him 
that  weathers  his  troubles  with  an  evenness  of  mind; 
one  whom  his  country's  ingratitude  cannot  tempt  to 
a  revenge,  and  so  little  affecting  his  own  grandeur 
that  when  the  Senate  had  at  last  elected  him  Duke, 
he  modestly  refused  it."  The  extent  to  which  Wilson 
is  indebted  to  Macchiavelli  has  been  exhaustiveh' 
examined  by  Dr.  Ernst  Hollstein.*  It  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  whilst  he  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Italian  stor}'  he  has  treated  it  freely,  and 
has  added  to  it  original  matter  that  contributes  much 
to  the  interest  of  his  play. 

The  other  appearances  of  Belfagor  in  English  are 
entirely  due  to  Macchiavelli' s  novel.  His  works  were 
translated  into  our  language  by  Henry  Neville  in 
1674,  and  again  by  the  Rev.  Ellis  Farnworth,  vicar 

*  '  VerbJiltniss  von  Ben  Jonson's  "The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"und  John 
Wilson's  "Belphegor,or  the  Marriage  of  the  Devil,"  zu  Macchiavelli  *s 
novelle  von  Belfagor.'  Inaugural  Dissertation  von  Ernst  HoUstein. 
Halle,  A.  S.,  1901.  The  translation  regarded  as  that  of  Henry 
Neville,  Dr.  Hollstein,  on  somewhat  slender  grounds,  attributes  to 
the  Duke  of  Wharton.  Neville  was  the  author  of  '  The  Isle  of 
Pines,'  a  remarkable  forerunner  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
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of  Eostlierne,  Cliesliire,  in  1752.  Belfagor  appears 
in  the  first  volume  of  '  A  Select  Collection  of  Novels 
by  several  eminent  hands  '  (London,  1722).  The 
dedication  is  signed  S.  C,  and  the  editorship  is 
usually  assigned  to  Samuel  Croxall.  There  is  a 
prose  version,  or  rather  abridgment,  of  Belfagor  in 
Alexander  Pennycuik's  '  Collection  of  Curious 
Scottish  Poems'  (Edinburgh,  1762,  p.  135). 
Belfagor  appears  in  independent  versions  in  the 
rare  volume  of  '  Italian  Tales,'  illustrated  b}"  Cruik- 
shank  in  1824,  and  in  Thomas  Roscoe's  '  Italian 
Novelists,'  which  was  published  in  1825.  In  1872 
another  English  version  appeared  in  '  Streams  from 
Hidden  Sources,'  bv  B.  Montgomerie  Eankino- 
(London,  1872,  p.  200).  Whilst  he  has  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  state  of  sentiment  which  the  novel  shows,  he 
has  a  high  opinion  of  the  literary  skill  of  Macchia- 
velli.  "  Neither  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  nor  any  of 
their  many  followers  has  surpassed  this  romance, 
and  it  may  take  rank  as  the  culminating  point  of 
that  art  of  storj^-telling  which  rose  in  Itslj  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  prepare  the  way  for  nobler 
work  in  all  the  earth ;  the  foundation,  however 
fragile,  is  seeming  of  the  great  temple  of  modern 
literature."  In  1824  there  appeared  a  fragmentary 
rendering  in  verse  by  the  Rev.  S.  Weston,*  and  in 
1840  appeared  '  Belfagor  :  a  tale  translated  in  verse.' 

After  this  glance  at  the  ajDpearances  of  Belfagor 
in  the  literature  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  we  may  turn  to  the  unhappy  matrimonial 
experiences  of  Belfagor  in  folk-lore. 

*  Rankinar's  '  Sti-eams  fi-om  Hidden  Sources.' 
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The  story  is  cnrrent  in  Sicily,  and  is  given  by 
Pitre.  The  incident  of  the  marriaofe  is  located  at 
Palermo,  and  follows  closely  the  order  of  the  nor  ell  a. 
But  the  exerciser  is  not  a  human  being,  but  another 
demon,  who,  when  the  lame  devil  is  expelled  from  the 
princess,  marries  her  and  is  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  royal  bride.*  This  difference  ma^^  perhaps  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  it  is  a  genuine  folk-tale, 
and  not  merel}-  a  reminiscence  in  the  popular  mind 
of  the  story  as  it  exists  in  Italian  literature.  The 
editor  of  Dunlop  gives  variants  of  the  story  which 
are  current  in  Servia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia.  There 
is  an  Andalusian  legend  in  which  the  demon  is  afraid 
not  of  his  wife  but  of  his  mother-in-law.  t  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  whether  any  given  narrative 
is  a  genuine  folk- tale  or  an  echo  from  literature. 
No  doubt  many  stories  pass  and  repass  from  oral 
tradition  to  the  printed  book ;  but  these  have  primi- 
tive characteristics. 

The  tale  is  current  in  Egypt,  and  was  taken  down 
by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  from  the  recitation  of  a 
professional  story-teller  in  Cairo.  The  Arabic  text 
and  the  following  English  translation  are  given  in 
*Folk-Lore:'J 

There  is  a  man  who  was  married  to  a  (wife),  but  the 
man  was  terribly  irritated  by  his  wife.  AVhen  he  wanted 
to  go  to  a  place  she  would  say^  "  I  will  go  with  you/'  so  (at 
last),  out  of  irritation,  he  told  her  that  he  was  going  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  She  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  too.^^ 
They  marched  along  the  road  of  jjilgrimage  till  they  came 

*  '  Folk-lore,'  vol.  xii,  p.  213. 

t  This  is  Fernan  Caballero's  "  La  Suegra  del   Diablo  "  in   lior 
'  Cuentos  y  Poesias  Populares  Andaluces.' 
+  Vol.  xi,  p.  374. 
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to  a  well.  He  said  to  her,  "  I  am  going-  to  get  some 
water;  "  she  replied,  "I  will  go  with  yon  too."  She  went 
with  him  to  the  well ;  the  man  drank,  Avent  down  into  it 
first,  and  filled  a  skin  (with  water).  Then  she  descended 
after  him  in  order  to  drink  ;  the  man  gives  her  a  shove  and 
she  falls  into  the  well.  In  the  well  was  an  afrit  (demon). 
When  the  woman  had  descended  into  the  Avell  the  afrit 
Avas  irritated  by  her,  and  escaped  ont  of  it.  The  husband 
walks  along  a  road  and  met  with  an  old  man.  He  said  to 
him,  "  Good  sir,  what  sort  of  creature  are  you  ? "  The 
other  replied,  "  I  am  an  afrit."  The  husband  asked, 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  The  afrit  answered,  "  I  have  run 
away  from  a  Avoman  named  Bakhtiya  (Luck)  ;  I  fell  across 
her  in  the  Avell.  I  left  the  Avell  and  Avent  off.  But  come 
Avith  me,  Ave  will  be  friends ;  Ave  Avill  go  to  the  city,  and  I 
Avill  enter  the  body  of  the  Sultan's  daughter,  and  you  shall 
act  as  doctor.  When  you  come  to  the  palace,  and  sit  in 
the  palace,  I  Avill  go  out  of  her  bod}" ;  she  shall  be  as  Avell 
as  she  Avas  before,  and  then  they  Avill  give  you  bakshish. 
But  afterwards  I  Avill  next  go  into  the  body  of  the  Vizier's 
daughter.  You  may  come,  but  I  Avon't  go  out  of  her,  so 
don't  come,  for  it  Avould  be  better  they  should  kill  you." 
When  they  got  to  the  city  the  afrit  entered  the  body  of  the 
Sultan's  daughter.  The  man  Avalked  along  the  road 
crying,  "  A  physician  !  I  heal  !  I'm  a  healer  !  "  When  they 
heard  him  in  the  palace  they  called  to  him,  saying,  "Are 
you  a  clcA-er  physician  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  ansAvered,  "  a 
clever  one."  They  said,  "  This  girl  is  very  ill ;  if  you  cure 
her  I  Avill  give  you  plenty  of  bakshish."  He  replied,  "  Very 
Avell,"  and  added,  "  I  must  stay  in  a  room  along  with  the 
girl,  and  must  have  a  sheej)  richly  stewed."  So  he  stayed 
in  the  palace  three  days,  eating  and  drinking  Avith  great 
satisfaction,  since  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  (previously). 
The  afrit  left  the  girl,  and  the  girl  became  as  Avell  as  she 
had  been  before,  and  they  gave  him  bakshish  and  they 
gave  him  clothes.  The  afrit  Avent  into  the  Vizier's  daughter, 
(so)  the  Vizier  sent  to  the  Sultan  to  ask  for  the  physician. 
VOL.  XXTII.  10 
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The  physician  went  to  the  Vizier's  house,  and  the  Vizier 
said  to  him,  "  If  the  girl  is  not  cured  I  will  cut  off  your 
head."  The  man  sat  in  the  room  with  the  girl  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  afrit  did  not  rise  up  out  of  her ;  so  the  man 
said,  "  My  brother,  depart !  "  The  afrit  replies,  "  No,  I 
will  not  depart.''  Then  the  man  asked  the  Vizier  to  let 
him  and  the  girl  go  into  the  garden.  When  they  had  gone 
into  the  garden,  and  were  staying  there,  the  afrit  rose  up 
and  sported  before  them,  but  did  not  depart.  The  man 
remembered  his  wife.  He  said  to  the  afrit,  "  Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  ?  "  The  afrit  replied,  "  No."  He  answered, 
^'  Bakhtiya  is  looking  for  you  !  "  When  the  afrit  heard  of 
Bakhtiya  he  vanished,  (and)  the  girl  became  as  Avell  as  she 
was  before. 

This  does  not  sound  like  an  echo  from  a  printed 
book,  but  lias  all  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine 
folk-tale.  Another  version,  practically  identical,  is 
current  in  Asia  Minor.* 

In  the  '  Cuksaptati,  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot,'  there  is 
a  story  of  a  demon  wlio  lives  at  a  pipal  tree,  from 
whicli  he  is  driven  by  tlie  constant  scoldings  of  a 
Brahman's  wife.  The  Braliman  leaves  her  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  demon  of  the  pipal 
tree.     The  remainder  is  like  the  Cairene  story. f 

In  the  remarkable  collection  of  folk-tales  from  the 
Upper  Indus,  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Swynnerton's 
'  Indian  Mglits  Entertainment,'  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate story  with  the  Belfagor  motive.  According  to 
this  tale  there  are  two  friends,  Mahomed  Bux  and 
Amir  Khan  ;  the  latter  blessed  with  a  good  wife, 
the  former  encumbered  with  a  terrible  termagant. 
At  last  they  plot  to  kill  her,  and  she  is  pushed  into 

*  '  Folk-lore,'  vol.  xii,  p.  213. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xii,  p.  213. 
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a  deep  well.  She  falls  on  the  back  of  a  demon  who 
inhabited  this  watery  mansion,  and  she  agrees  to 
become  his  wife  on  condition  that  he  allows  her  to 
inflict  a  hnndred  strokes  with  her  slipper  on  his 
head  every  morning.  At  last  the  demon  grows 
weary  of  this  diurnal  castigation  and  leaves  her. 
He  assumes  the  shape  of  a  man  and  becomes  a 
sweeper  at  the  very  mosque  in  which  Mahomed 
Bux,  who  has  turned  dervish,  is  living.  Mahomed 
discovers  from  the  sweeper's  gluttonous  fashion  of 
eating  that  he  is  a  demon  in  disguise.  He  extracts 
the  demon's  secret,  and  finds  that  Ijotli  are  the 
victims  of  Fuzzle  Noor.  In  order  that  the  dervish 
may  keep  the  secret  the  demon  promises  to  marry 
him  to  the  King's  daughter.  He  enters  into  the 
body  of  the  princess,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  makes  her  act  as  one  who  was  mad. 
Mahomed  promises  to  cure  her  if  he  may  have  her 
for  wife.  When  he  pronounces  the  word  of  exor- 
cism the  demon  is  not  very  willing  to  leave  his 
comfortable  quarters,  but  a  hint  that  Fuzzle  Noor 
is  coming  frightens  him  quickly  away.  He  does 
not  leave  the  city,  however,  but  takes  possession  of 
the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  threatens  to  tear  his 
quondam  friend  to  pieces  if  he  should  again  attempt 
the  task  of  exorciser.  He  is,  however,  urged  by  his 
father-in-law  to  Tindertake  this  additional  cure. 
When  Mahomed  went  to  the  Vizier's  house  the 
demon  began  to  rage.  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  the 
exorciser,  "  that  day  at  the  palace  I  was  merely 
joking  when  I  told  you  Fuzzle  Noor  had  come.  But 
to-day  I  tell  you  seriously  that  she  is  now  at  the 
door  of  this  house   waiting  for  you,  and  no  doubt 
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slie  will  find  3^011  out.  Hark  !  I  hear  her  coming  up 
the  stairs."  So  the  demon  fled,  and  the  Vizier's 
dauo-liter  was  restored  to  her  normal  condition.* 

In  Bihar  there  is  a  proverl)  which,  with  its  ex- 
planation, is  thus  given  b}^  Rev.  John  Christian  :  f 

"392,  A  shrew  strikes  terror  into  a  demon  even." 

Je  jagdipen  nagar  ujaral,  rakas  clilioral  f  upar 
Se  jagdipa  awat  bari,  hatlie  le  le  nifisar. 

That  Jagdipa,  who  desolated  the  town,  (and  on  whose 
account)  the  demon  even  left  his  habitation  of  the  pTpal, 
is  now  coming  Avith  a  pestle  in  her  hand. 

"Jagdipa"  was  a  village  termagant,  who,  by  her  con- 
stant brawling',  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  her  fellow- 
villagers  that  they  finally  quitted  the  village.  When  there 
was  no  one  left  to  quarrel  with  she,  it  is  said,  used  to  vent 
her  rage  on  a  pipal  tree.  Every  morning,  armed  with  her 
broom,  she  would  attack  the  tree  and  vociferate.  A 
demon,  who  dwelt  in  this  tree,  unable  any  longer  to  stand 
this  daily  invasion,  also  left  his  abode  and  sought  refuge 
elsewhere. 

This  saying  is  used  as  an  invocation  to  exorcise  evil 
spirits.  Her  name  is  sufficient  to  make  any  demon  flee ; 
also  said  in  joke  when  one  noted  for  her  temper  is  coming 
to  a  place. 

Whether  in  this  rudimentar}^  form  the  story  is  in 
an  early  stage  of  its  evolution  or  a  late  period  of 
degeneration,  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Many,  if  not  most  things  are  found  in  the 
'  Talmud,'  and  it  contains  a  legend  that  embodies 
one  of  the  two  elements  that  make  up  the  storv  of 

*  '  Indian  Nights  Entertainment,  or  folk-tales  from  the  Upper 
Indus,'  London,  1892,  p.  298. 
t  '  Bihar  Proverbs,'  p.  182. 
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Belfagor.  The  demon  Bentliamelion,  who  is 
travelling  with  Rabbi  Simeon  and  Rabbi  Josua, 
enters,  by  a  divine  order,  into  the  danghter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Rome,  and  is  exorcised  by  the  two 
Jewish  teachers,  who  thus  obtain  Imperial  favour 
and  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  against  their  co- 
relio-ionists.* 

The  story  of  Belfagor  bears  evidence  of  its  Oriental 
origin,  and  fits  much  more  easily  into  schemes  of 
pagan  mythology  than  into  the  theological  system 
of  Cliristianit}^  The  afrit  of  the  Arabian  tale,  the 
demon  of  the  Punjab  story,  are  each  better  fitted  for 
the  pai't  of  a  henpecked  husband  than  one  of  the  rebel 
angels,  still  presei'ving  a  gloomy  grandeur  in  his 
fatal  descent  from  heaven  to  hell.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Devil  is  often  repre- 
sented in  a  scurvy  light,  the  butt  of  many  jokes,  and 
often  cheated  of  his  prey  by  some  pretext  which 
would  not  deceive  the  merest  dolt.  On  the  mediasval 
stage  the  representative  of  the  infernal  powers 
appears  in  a  three-fold  capacity  :  "  first,  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  good  ;  second,  as  the  corrupter  of  man ; 
third,  as  the  buffoon."  The  Apostle  describes  the 
Devil  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devoui-, 
but  in  the  mediaeval  stories  he  has  more  resemblance 
to  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin.  Possibly  this  may  be 
due  to  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  a  foreign  element 
incorporated  into  the  religious  thought  of  Eiu^ope 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  Belfagor  story  is  still 
current  as  a  folk-tale,  and  is  found  alike  in  India  and 
in  Egypt,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  it  has 
travelled  from  east  to  west.     One  of  its  elements, 

*  •  DuuLuii,'  ii,  189. 
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the  incident  of  the  exorcism,  is  fonncl  in  the 
*  Talmud,'  though  there  is  no  trace  there  of  the 
married  DeviL  At  what  period  or  by  what  precise 
route  Belfagor  wandered  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Occident  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show. 
It  may  have  been  brought  to  Italy  by  a  traveller  or 
sea  captain  who  had  laughed  at  its  humour  in  some 
African  harbour  or  Indian  guest-house.  In  what 
manner  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Macchiavelli  is 
equally  unknown,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  so  far 
from  claiming  it  as  an  invention  of  his  own  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  is  taken  from  the  memoirs  of  a 
certain  holy  man  of  Florence.  That  Belfagor  enters 
into  Italian  literature  by  the  agency  of  Macchiavelli 
seems  to  be  certain.  Brevio  may  have  derived  his 
materials  from  the  same  source  as  the  Florentine 
secretary.*  As  told  by  Straparola  the  story  suggests 
the  repetition  of  one  imperfectly  remembered.  Doni 
and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  narrators  of  Belfagor's 
woes  may  be  regarded  as  imitators,  acknowledged 
or  unacknowledged,  of  Macchiavelli.  In  France 
the  genius  of  Lafontaine  has  given  a  fresh  charm  to 
the  story,  but  he  keeps  very  close  to  the  original. 
No  English  author  of  the  first  rank  has  treated  the 
theme,  though  Ben  Jonson  has  taken  a  shrewd  hint 
from  Macchiavelli,  and  John  Wilson's  play  possesses 

*  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  various  English  translations  of 
Macchiavelli's  story,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  of  the 
novella  of  Brevio,  and  a  version  is  therefore  given  in  the  Appendix. 
A  close  comparison  of  Brevio  with  Macchiavelli  shows  many  agree- 
ments and  some  differences.  Siguor  Azeglio  Valgimigli,  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  who  has,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  looked 
over  the  proof  of  this  paper,  reminds  me  of  two  passages  in  Dante 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  opening  passage  of  'Belfagor' — 
'  Inferno,'  xvi,  45 ;  and  '  Purgatorio,'  viii,  76—78. 
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great  merits.  The  early  and  unknown  dramatist  who 
composed  '  The  Collier  of  Croydon  '  has  also  grafted 
much  fresh  matter  upon  the  Italian  original. 

Adam,  in  his  capacity  of  the  first  man,  was  the  first 
man  who  complained  of  the  ways  of  woman  ;  many  of 
his  sons  have  inherited  this  as  well  as  other  evil  ways; 
and  until  the  last  man  has  disappeared  from  earth 
there  will  probably  be  some  male  person  ready,  with 
or  without  reason,  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  own  folly 
upon  a  Avoman.  But  if  Eve's  daughters  have  led 
many  into  the  "  primrose  paths  of  dalliance,"  they 
have  incited  more  to  heroic  endeavour,  courageous 
endurance  and  wise  contentment.  Fortunately  we 
may  laugh  at  Macchiavelli's  mordant  satire  and  fully 
acknowledge  the  measure  of  truth  it  contains,  and  yet 
remember  that  older  portrait,  true  and  beautiful,  of 
the  virtuous  woman,  the  wise  wife  :  "  the  heart  of 
her  husband  trusteth  her,  and  he  shall  have  no  lack 
of  spoil.  She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  .  .  .  She  spreadeth  out  her  palms 
to  the  pool',  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the 
needy  .  .  .  strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing ; 
and  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come.  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  the  teaching  of  kind- 
ness is  on  her  tongue.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,  and  eatetli  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness. Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  saying, 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all." 


APPENDIX. 

BELFAGORE  :   A  TALE  BY  MONSiaNOE  GIOVANNI  BREVIO. 

Printed  at  Rome  in  1545,  and  now  fii-st  translated  into  English. 

Belfagore,  an  archdevil,  is  sent  by  Pluto  into  this  ivurld, 
with  a  command  to  marry  a  wife  ;  he  comes  and  takes  uiir, 
and,  not  being  able  to  bear  her  insolence,  returns  to  hell. 

Courteous  and  Loving  Gtentlemen^ — It  has  ever  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Avise,  and  of  those  especially  who  have 
experienced  the  hard  and  severe  yoke  of  matrimony,  that 
the  greatest  affliction,  and  the  most  difficult  to  endure,  is  a 
wife,  when,  as  most  frequently  occurs,  she  happens  to  be 
peevish,  tiresome,  and  scolding.  Leaving  on  one  side  the 
infinite  instances  of  this  amongst  philosophers  and  other 
excellent  men,  renowned  for  their  deep  learning  and  for 
their  experience  in  the  work  of  this  Avorld,  of  which 
chronicles  and  histories  are  full,  I  will  relate  a  case  which 
occurred  not  many  years  ago,  in  order  that,  warned  by  this 
example,  you  may  lead  a  glad  and  serene  life,  b}'  lieeing 
from  this  sorrow  to  which  the  enemy  of  your  soul  would 
deceitfully  lead  you.  And  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  you 
desire  a  wife,  for  which  you  are  not  to  be  blamed,  be 
advised  to  examine  carefully  and  to  minutely  inform 
yourself  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  lady  you  wish  to 
marry. 

I  would  say,  then,  that  it  is  understood  from  the  narra- 
tion of  a  hermit,  a  num  of  saintly  life,  that  once  Avhen  he 
was  abstracted  in  his  prayers  he  saw  the  souls  of  many 
men  who  had  been  ci)ndemned  to  the  pains  of  hell,  of  whom 
the  greater  part   mourned  that   they   liad    come    to    that 
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miserable  condition  for  no  other  reason  than  through 
liaving  suffered  the  pride  and  insolence  of  their  wives 
whilst  they  still  had  a  part  in  human  life.  Minos  and 
Khadamanthus  were  much  astonished  at  this^  and  as  the 
number  increased  hourly,  they  determined  to  report  the 
matter  to  their  chief  Pluto,  and  accordingly  did  so.  He, 
upon  profound  consideration,  summoned  a  Council,  and 
after  much  discussion  of  the  matter  it  was  decided,  by  the 
common  agreement  of  the  infernal  princes,  to  send  the 
archdevil  Belfagore  into  this  world  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
provided  Avith  100,000  ducats,  and  that  he  should  be 
required  and  constrained  to  take  a  wife  and  to  live  with 
her  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  should  pre- 
tend to  die,  and,  returning  to  hell,  should  report  in  detail  to 
Pluto  and  to  the  other  princes  as  to  the  manners  and  lives  of 
married  women.  The  further  condition  was  attached  that 
during  this  time  he  should  be  liable  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  Avith  which  hard  fortune  afflicts  and 
torments  men  in  this  world.  It  was  added  that  he  was 
not  to  avoid  them  by  deception  or  astuteness.  Belfagore, 
though  not  Avith  good-will,  departed  upon  these  conditions 
Avith  the  money.  He  Avent  in  good  array  to  Florence  Avitli 
many  servants  and  horses.  This  city  pleased  him  best 
because  there  he  could  more  freely,  and  Avithout  regard  to 
any  one,  put  his  money  to  exchange  and  usury.  Staying- 
there,  he  called  himself  Roderigo  di  Castiglia,  took  a 
house  in  the  district  of  All  Saints,  and  told  all  Avho  Avished 
to  know  about  him  that  he  had  left  Spain  Avhen  a  boy,  and 
had  gone  to  Aleppo  and  from  there  to  Syria,  Avhere  by  his 
industry  he  had  gained  many  thousand  ducats,  and  that 
finally  he  had  come  to  Florence  in  order  to  marry,  and 
to  settle  doAvn  in  a  (piiet  life.  Koderigo,  as  he  Avas  a 
Spaniard,  had  a  handsome  and  agreeable  appearance,  and 
looked  to  be  about  thirty  years  old,  and  was  particularly 
good-tempered  and  gentlemanly.  In  a  few  months  the  fame 
of  his  riches  and  his  pleasant  manners  spread  about, 
and  manv  ladies  were  suggested    to    him  as  suitable  for 
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a  consort.  One  of  tliese^  who  pleased  him  more  than  all 
the  others,  was  the  daughter  of  Amerigo  Donati,  aman  Avho 
belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  city,  but 
who  was  poor  and  had  more  sons  and  daughters  than  his 
means  could  well  support.  The  wedding  of  Roderigo  was 
celebrated  in  honourable  and  distinguished  fashion,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  that  on  such  an  occasion  could  be 
desired.  After  his  marriage  with  Ermellina,  for  so  his 
wife  was  called,  Roderigo,  who  was  familiar  and  in  business 
relations  with  the  best  men  in  Florence,  became  ambitious, 
and  almost  incredible  as  it  sounds,  began  to  be  pleased  with 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  He  kept  a  splendid 
table  and  gave  money  away  without  measure.  What 
caused  even  greater  damage  and  trouble  he  was  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  of  his  wife  that  he  was  uneasy  whenever 
away  from  her  presence,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  her  sad 
or  displeased.  Noav  Monna  Ermellina  had  brought  into 
the  house  of  Roderigo  along  with  her  good  blood  and  her 
beauty  more  pride  than  even  Lucifer  ever  possessed. 
Roderigo,  who  had  experience  of  both,  believed  that  of  his 
wife  to  be  much  the  greater  of  the  two.  And  it  increased 
all  the  more  when  she  saw  the  love  which  the  poor 
husband  bore  her.  She  treated  him  with  an  entire  absence 
of  respect,  and  ordered  him  about  as  though  he  were  a 
servant,  and  when  she  wished  to  obtain  something  that  he 
had  to  refuse  she  reviled  him  in  the  most  opprobrious 
terms  she  could  find  for  scolding  and  scoffing.  These 
things  caused  Roderigo  great  trouble.  Nevertheless, 
having  regard  to  his  father-in-law,  to  his  wife's  brothers, 
sisters,  and  their  relations,  and  still  more  from  his  ardent 
love  for  her,  and,  in  addition,  from  the  obligation  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  Pluto,  he  patiently  endured 
all  the  wickedness  and  bad  manners  of  the  lady.  After  a 
time  he  found  that  he  had  expended  the  greater  part  of 
his  wealth,  for  in  addition  to  the  great  cost  he  had  in 
clothing  his  wife,  who,  as  is  the  custom  of  Florence, 
dressed    daily    in    new    fashions,    and    in    satisfying    her 
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whimsical  appetites,  wliicL  he  was  obliged  to  do  in  the 
hope  of  peace,  he  sent  one  of  her  brothers  to  the  Levant 
with  a  great  cargo  of  cloth,  and  another  of  thein  to  the 
West  with  similar  merchandise,  and  set  up  the  third  as  a 
goldbeater  in  Florence.  In  this  way  he  expended  the  greater 
part  of  liis  possessions.  As  the  Carnival  and  St.  Jolin^s 
Day  drew  near,  in  which  the  whole  city,  by  ancient  usage, 
is  given  up  to  festivity,  and  many  of  the  more  aristocratic 
and  rich  citizens  honour  each  other  by  splendid  enter- 
tainments, Monna  Ermellina,  who  would  not  have  yielded 
to  an  empress,  determined  that  Roderigo  should  surpass 
all  the  others  in  expenditure.  All  these  things,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  he  endured,  and  however  hard  they 
were  to  tolerate  he  would  have  thought  them  but  slight  if 
l)y  this  means  household  peace  could  have  been  obtained. 
The  result  was  quite  otherwise,  for  these  unsustainable 
expenses,  added  to  the  evil  temper  of  his  wife,  brought 
numberless  unpleasantnesses.  There  was  not  a  servant 
who  would  remain  with  her  more  than  a  few  days.  No 
one  could  endure  for  any  length  of  time  her  ways.  The 
servants,  whether  they  came  from  the  country  or  the  town, 
soon  left;  nay,  even  the  demons  whom  Roderigo  had 
brought  Avith  him  in  the  form  of  men  as  servants  preferred 
to  return  to  the  household  of  the  Devil  rather  than  remain 
in  this  world  under  her  imperious  control.  Such  was  the 
position  in  which  poor  Roderigo  now  found  himself. 
Having  by  excessive  and  extravagant  expenditure  con- 
sumed his  ready  money,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
nuiintain  his  position,  to  live  upon  the  expectation  of  the 
retui-ns  from  his  mercantile  ventures  in  Kast  and  West. 
He  had  still  good  credit  and  began  to  raise  money  upon 
bills  of  exchange,  and  soon  had  many  accounts  running 
against  him,  as  happens  to  many  who  manage  their  affairs  in 
this  manner.  Not  content  with  this,  tickle  Fortune,  whose 
wheel  alone  brings  good  or  evil  to  men,  caused  news  to 
arrive  that  the  brother  of  Monna  Ermellina,  Avho  was 
trading  in  the  West,  had  gambled  away  all  that  IJoderigo 
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had  entrusted  to  him ;  and  the  other  brother,  returning 
from  the  East  in  an  uninsured  vessel,  suffered  shipwreck 
and  was  drowned.  No  sooner  were  these  tidings  known 
than  Roderigo's  creditors  came  together,  although  their 
bills  were  not  yet  due,  to  consider  how  to  watch  him  lest 
he  should  abscond.  On  the  other  hand,  Roderigo,  hnding 
no  remedy  for  his  desperate  case,  and  still  more  being 
weary  of  the  miserable  life  which  Monna  Ermellina  led 
him,  arose  very  early  one  morning,  and  rode  towards  the 
Prato  gate  which  was  not  far  from  his  house.  His  credi- 
tors quickly  knew  of  this  from  the  report  of  one  of  their 
spies,  and  at  once  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  with  the 
ofKcers  of  justice  and  many  of  their  friends  they  started  in 
pursuit.  Poor  Roderigo  was  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  Florence  when  he  heard  the  tramping  of  the  horses 
behind  him.  Seeing  the  danger  he  left  the  high  road,  and 
dismounting  and  passing  on  foot  through  some  fields, 
crossing  ditches,  of  which  that  country  is  full,  he  sought 
for  a  chance  tO  hide,  and  at  length  by  running  and 
walking  he  came  to  Peretola  and  entered  the  house  of 
one  Gianmatteo  del  Briga,  a  labourer  of  Giovanni  del  Bene, 
and  there  sought  shelter.  Just  then  Grianmatteo  was 
feeding  his  oxen,  and  Roderigo  implored  him  most 
earnestly,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  to  rescue  him  from  his 
pursuers,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  do  so  he  should 
be  a  rich  num.  Gianmatteo,  although  a  rustic,  was  a  man 
of  courage,  and  took  pity  on  Roderigo.  Thinking  that  he 
could  only  gain  by  doing  so,  he  decided  to  save  him.  80 
he  hid  him  on  a  rubbish  heap  in  front  of  the  house  and 
covered  him  with  chaff'  and  weeds  that  he  had  been 
gathering  together  in  order  to  be  burned.  Having  done 
this  he  entered  the  house.  When  the  creditors  arrived  and 
began  to  search,  they  could  not,  either  by  prayers  or 
menaces,  make  Gianmatteo  understand  who  this  Roderigo 
was.  At  length,  having  spent  the  day  in  a  vain  search, 
they  returned  to  Florence,  weary  and  out  of  spirits.  Gian- 
nuitteo,    when  they  had  been   gone  a  sufficient   length  of 
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time,  broiiglit  Eoderig'o  forth  from  liis  liiding  place,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  promise.  Roderigo,  after  having- 
thanked  him  heartily,  said,  "  I  am  under  a  great  obligation, 
which  by  all  means  I  wish  to  fulfil,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  believe  that  I  can  do  so  you  must  understand  who  I 
am."  Thereupon  he  recounted  his  adventures — his  coming 
from  hell,  his  marrying  a  wife,  and  the  incidents  that 
had  followed.  Eoderigo  added  that  the  mode  in  which  he 
intended  to  enrich  his  preserver  was  this  : — When  Gian- 
matteo  heard  that  some  lady  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  he 
would  know  that  Eoderigo  Avas  the  spirit  that  had  entered 
into  her.  "  Oh,"  said  Clianmatteo,  "  are  they  not  all 
possessed  ? "  Eoderigo  laughed  and  said,  "  Good,  but  I 
will  enter  into  one  in  particular,  and  her  father  will  have 
to  pay  what  you  demand,  for  I  will  never  leave  her  unless 
you  come  to  exorcise  me."  When  they  had  come  to  this 
agreement  Eoderigo  disappeared.  Not  many  days  later  all 
Florence  was  full  of  the  news  that  a  young  woman,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Ambrogio  Amidei,  and  the  Avife  of 
Buonaiuto  Tebaldino,  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  The 
father  and  husband  tried  all  the  remedies  that  are  usual  on 
such  occasions,  such  as  the  cap  of  San  Zenobi  and  the 
mantle  of  San  Giovan  Alberto  and  similar  devices,  which 
had  no  impression  on  Eoderigo,  who  poked  fun  at  them  in 
order  to  make  quite  clear  to  everyone  that  it  was  not  any 
fiction  of  the  imagination,  but  really  an  evil  spirit  that  had 
the  damsel  in  his  power.  Eoderigo  discoursed  in  Latin  on 
the  secret  things  of  philosophy,  and  revealed  the  sins  of 
many,  and  amongst  others  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had 
kept,  for  many  years,  a  girl  in  his  cell,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  order.  These  and  many  other  things  he 
declared,  which  Avere  marvellous  to  hear.  When  at  last 
Messere  Ambrogio  had  lost  all  hope  of  the  girl  being 
cured,  the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  Gianmatteo,  who, 
remembering  the  promise  made  by  Eoderigo,  Avent  to 
Florence.  Having  reached  the  house  of  Messere  Ambrogio, 
Gianmatteo  told  him  that  if  he  Avould  give  him  five  hundred 
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florins  with  wliicli  to  hny  a  farm  he  would  undertake  to 
cure  the  young  lady.  Ainbrogio  willingly  agreed  to  this 
bargain.  Gianmatteo  caused  certain  masses  to  be  said^  and 
then,  after  some  other  ceremonies  to  give  colour  to  the 
proceedings,  approached  the  lady  and  whispered  in  her 
eai',  "■  Roderigo,  I  am  Gianmatteo,  who  have  come  in  order 
that  you  may  fulfil  your  promise."  To  this  Eoderigo 
replied,  "  I  am  content,  but  this  affair  Avill  not  make  you  as 
rich  as  I  ought  and  desire  to  make  you ;  therefore  when  I 
leave  here  I  shall  enter  into  the  daughter  of  Carlo,  King  of 
Naples,  and  I  shall  never  leave  her  unless  you  come  to 
expel  me  ;  then  you  can  obtain  a  richer  present  and  give  me 
no  further  trouble." 

Having  said  that  he  departed,  not  without  the  exorcism 
amazing  the  people  of  Florence.  Not  many  days  had 
passed  when  all  Italy  heard  that  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Naples  was  a  victim  of  demoniacal  possession.  After 
many  exorcisms  made  without  result  the  fame  of 
Gianmatteo  reached  the  ears  of  the  King.  He  was  sent 
for  from  Florence,  and  having  reached  Naples,  he,  after 
the  customary  ceremonies,  freed  the  King's  daughter,  and 
received  a  present  of  some  six  thousand  ducats.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  a  house  at 
Florence  and  began  to  enjoy  his  wealth  after  the  fashion 
of  the  citizens,  and  did  not  attempt  to  cure  any  more 
possessed  w^omen.  Whilst  Gianmatteo  was  thus  enjoying 
peace  and  felicity  with  his  family  it  happened  that 
Roderigo  took  possession  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France,  who,  not  finding  any  method  of  delivering  her, 
was  reminded  of  Gianmatteo  by  the  Florentine  Am- 
bassador. In  consequence  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  that  city  asking  them  to  send  him  to  France. 
When  Gianmatteo  came  into  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
heard  what  was  required  of  him,  he  tried  to  be  excused 
and  declared  that  he  no  longer  understood  exorcism,  and 
that  there  were  some  spirits  so  evil  that  they  did  not  fear 
the  masters  of  the  art,  and  that  he  felt  afraid  this  was  one 
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of  the  worst.     He  also  said  that   the  demons  were  more 
difficult  to  drive  out  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  than  on 
the  other.     All  this  Gianniatteo  said  in  order  not  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  Eoderig'o,  but  the  King  in  reply  swore  that  he 
would  hang  Grianmatteo   unless  the  damsel  was  set  free. 
Then,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape,  Gianniatteo 
took    heart,    and    after   the    customary    ceremonies    the 
demoniac  was  brought  in,  and  he  whispered  in  her  ear  in 
the  most  humble  manner  a  petition  to  Roderigo  that  he 
would  leave  her.      In    asking    this    favour    he    reminded 
Roderigo  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  past,  and  told  him 
of  the  peril  in  which  his  rescuer  now  found  himself  ;  to 
which  appeal  Roderigo  turned  an  unfavourable  countenance, 
and  cried,  "  You  traitorous  villain,  how  dare  you  come  after 
me  ?     Is  not  what  I  have  enabled  you  to  gain  sufficient 
for  you  ?     You  were  a  farm  labourer,  and  you  have  been 
made   a  gentleman,  and  yet  you    are   not  content  !     Get 
away  from  me  as  quickly  as  you   can  before  I  do  you  an 
injury."     Gianmatteo,  in  spite  of  this  disdain,  still  begged 
Roderigo  to  let  the  young  lady  go  free.     Then  he  said  to 
the  King,  "  I  have  told  your  Majesty  that  the   spirits  of 
this  part  are  more  malevolent  and  difficult  to  exorcise  than 
those    of   Italy,  but    nevertheless  I  will    make  one  more 
attempt.     Your  Majesty  must  order  a  great   stage  to  be 
erected  in  the   square  in  front  of  the  Church  of   Notre 
Dame,  a  stage  so  large  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  city 
and  all  the  nobles  of  your  court  may  be  present  there ;  it 
must  be  draped  in  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  the  middle 
an  altar  must  be  set  up.     Next  Sunday  I  desire  that  your 
Majesty  with  the   clergy    and    with    the    nobles  in  their 
greatest  state,  and  all  clad  in  the  richest  attire  of  silk  and 
cloth   of  gold,  shall  come   upon  the   stage  I  have  named, 
where,  after  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  possessed  damsel 
shall  also  be  brought.     I  desire,  in  addition,  that  on  one 
side  of  the  square  there  shall  be  assembled  the  players  of 
all  soi'ts  of  noisy  instruments,  each  player  holding  his  in- 
strument ready,  and  when  I  give  them  the  signal  by  raising 
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Ill}'  cap,  I  want  them  all  to  strike  up   at   once,  and  as  tliey 
sound  tlieir  instruments  to  march  towards  the  stage." 

All  this  the  King  accordingly  ordered.  The  Sunday 
came,  the  stage  Avas  full  of  great  personages,  and  the 
square  was  crowded  by  the  populace.  After  a  solemn 
mass  had  been  sung  the  damsel,  accompanied  by  many 
nobles,  was  led  forward  by  two  bishops,  each  holding  one  of 
her  hands,  and  thus  brought  upon  the  stage.  '^Fo  Eoderigo 
the  sight  of  so  many  people  and  such  a  magnificent  and 
splendid  array  appeared  a  new  and  marvellousl}'  strange 
affair.  Not  knowing  Avhat  was  intended  to  happen,  he 
felt  bewildered  and  said  to  himself,  "  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  It  looks  as  if  this  asinine  villain  thinks  he  can 
frighten  me  with  altar  and  crosses,  but  I  will  punish  him 
in  every  way."  Gianmatteo,  whispering  at  the  lady's  ear, 
noAv  recommenced  his  petitions  to  Eoderigo  to  let  the 
lady  go  free.  The  demon,  laughing  at  him,  said,"  Oh  yes, 
I  shall  not  go  for  all  this  fine  paraphernalia  ;  do  just  Avhat- 
ever  you  like  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  go,  but  I  do  wish  to  remain 
so  that  the  King  can  hang  you."  Then  Gianmatteo  saw 
it  was  no  use  waiting  any  longer  and  he  made  the 
sign  with  his  cap  to  the  bandsmen,  who  immediately  began 
to  play  their  instruments  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noise 
reached  the  sky.  Eoderigo,  hearing  this  tumult,  turned  his 
eyes  in  that  direction  and  asked  Gianmatteo  what  the 
uproar  was,  from  whence  it  arose,  and  for  what  reason, 
(jrianmatteo  pretended  not  to  know  anything  about  it,  but 
after  a  further  pretence  of  inquiry  from  some  of  the  by- 
standers, appeared  to  be  quite  frightened,  and  said,  "  Alas  ! 
my  brother,  she  who  comes  here  accompanied  by  this 
music  is  no  other  than  your  wife."  Eoderigo,  when  he 
hoard  this,  without  any  further  thought,  left  the  damsel 
free,  and  flew  with  beating  wings  back  to  the  infernal 
regions,  preferring  to  live  in  the  fires  of  hell  rather  than 
to  stay  with  his  wife.  Gianmatteo,  cleverer  than  Belfagore, 
had  a  rich  present  from  the  King  of  France,  and  returned 
merrily  to  Florence,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  a  long  life. 
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[Eead  April  23rd,  1902.] 

In  readino-  the  Old   Eno-lisli   dramas  we   cannot 
help    perceiving   that  our  forefathers  had  a  great 
relish  for  broad  fun,  which  shows  itself  especially 
in   their  comedies  and  farces,  for  in  them    are  to 
be  found  all  the  witchery  of  the  poet's  fancy — 
"  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides," 

Look  at  the  names  of  some  of  their  facetious 
characters :  Lord  Froth,  Dapper-wit,  Sir  Amorous 
La  Foole,  Sir  Politic  AYould-be,  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy,  Little  Pickle,  Lingo,  Crabtree,  Nipperkin, 
and  a  host  of  others,  the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  drama  of  any  other  nation.  Our  fore- 
fathers evidently  knew  what  a  weary,  dull,  plodding, 
jangling  world  it  would  be,  with  nothing  but 
common  sense  to  guide  it,  if  Grod  had  not  given  wit 
and  lauo-hter  and  the  exhilaration  of  mirth  and 
good  humour  to  enliven  and  brighten  it,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  as  far  as  they  could  Shak- 
speare's  admonition : 

"  Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life." 
VOL.  XXUI.  11 
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The  Chinese  have  an  old  saying  that  if  you  can 
keeji  a  merry  heart  yon  will  never  feel  old.  Onr 
ancestors  saw  both  sides  of  hnman  natnre — that 
man  was  made  to  langh  as  well  as  to  cry,  and  that 
he  ono-ht  to  landi  when  he  can  and  cry  when  he 
rimsf,  therefore  their  old  comedies  were  salted  with 
wit,  and  there  was  always  in  them  something  to 
lano-h  at,  while  in  their  tragedies  the  andience  were 
not  ashamed  to  shed  tears.  Though  some  men  are 
born  with  a  temperament  like  Heraclitns  to  weep, 
and  others  like  Democritns  to  langh  at  the  foUies 
and  inconsistencies  of  their  fellow-men,  yet  ordinarily 
in  this  mixed  world  existence  is  not  so  one-sided. 
Between  these  two  extremes  are  endless  grada- 
tions and  combinations  mingling  and  interweaving 
one  with  another  in  a  thousand  shades  and  varieties 
of  hnman  character.  And  man  as  we  commonly  see 
him  is  a  fantastic  being,  who  passes  in  one  moment 
from  tears  to  laughter.  One  of  the  old  Greek  poets, 
Palladas,  described — 

"  This  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with  art 
Or  laugh  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all, 
Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  tragic  part." 

In  our  lives  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are 
closely  blended.  Laughter  and  tears,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are  called  the  opposite  sides  of  human  hfe ;  yet  so 
closely  are  they  allied  that,  like  pleasure  and  pain, 
one  seems  to  spring  from  the  other,  for  the  "  source 
of  laughter  is  close  to  the  fountain  of  tears."  These 
two  principles,  though  contrary,  run  in  and  out, 
cross  and  re-cross  each  other,  and  form  the  mingled 
yarn  of  that  coloured  web  we  call  life  : 
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"  Sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirtli 
So  mingled  as  if  mirtli  did  make  us  sad 
And  sadness  merry." — Two  JSfohle  Kinsmen. 

It  is  ill  tliis  profound  knowledge  of  liiinian  nature 
that  Shakspeare  prepares  us  for  the  darkest  scenes 
in  his  tragedies  (like  a  kind  friend  communicating 
to  us  sad  tidings)  by  gently  humouring  our  fancies 
before  the  last  dread  scene.  He  places  his  fools  and 
jesters  side  by  side  Ayith  kings,  queens,  princes, 
nobles,  and  cardinals,  and  in  the  darkest  crimes 
their  humours  and  jests  light  the  way  "  even  to 
dusky  death."  The  facetious  graye-digger  in 
'  Hamlet '  propounds  his  riddles,  moralises  in  a 
humorous  strain  (as  graye-diggers  do),  taking  the 
battered  skull  of  "  Poor  Yorick  "  for  his  text — 
sings  of  the  days  when  eyen  he  could  loye ;  this  he 
does  oyer  the  graye  of  the  broken-hearted  Ophelia. 
It  is  from  no  spirit  of  reyelry  or  caprice  this  strange 
juxtaposition  takes  place.  The  man  of  humour,  by 
an  intuitiye  perception,  discovers  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  those  eyer-working  heterogeneous 
elements  which  produce  those  strange  contrasts  and 
grotesque  accompaniments  through  all  the  inoying, 
acting,  suffering,  and  laughing  forms  of  our  real 
life — the  sports,  freaks,  and  gambols  of  Mother 
Nature  with  her  children,  side  by  side  with  what  is 
high  and  noble,  serious  and  majestic,  showing  how 
closely  what  is  called  folly  is  allied  to  wit  and 
wisdom.  We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  if  we  had  sometimes  a  presence  like  the 
old  fool  (who  was  not  a  fool  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word)  or  jester  at  our  side  so  that  we  could 
"  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  Ayhose  privileged 
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tongue  would  tell  us  the  truth  without  offence,  who 
could  laugh  at  folly  and  fashion  and  make  it  ridicu- 
lous, could  revile  and  jeer  at  anybody,  even  the 
greatest  persons,  by  the  privilege  of  his  place,  for 
"there  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool."  Jaques 
longed  to  wear  motley  that  he  might  tell  the  truth 
in  the  face  of  day: 

"  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat, 
It  is  my  only  suit, 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 
Even  by  tke  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley,  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine." 

The  fool  and  the  jester  have  passed  away,  but  are 
men  the  merrier  or  the  wiser?  "  The  more  the  pity," 
says  Touchstone,  "  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely, 
when  wise  men  do  foohshly."  There  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  folly  in  the  world  as  ever,  but  we  keep  it  more  to 
ourselves ;  we  palliate,  shuffle,  equivocate,  and  con- 
ceal our  faults,  and  do  not  bring  them  to  the  light  of 
day.  Life  is  not  an  open  procession  but  a  mas- 
querade, and  we  skulk  behind  manners,  customs, 
and  precedents,  so  that  the  strong  impulses  of  nature 
are  hidden  in  the  refinements  and  glosses  of  art. 
Are  not  some  of  us  getting  too  serious  even  in  our  fun, 
and  do  we  not  read  the  comic  papers  of  the  day  with- 
out exercising  our  risible  muscles  ?     It  was  asserted 
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lately  by  some  Frencli  writers  that  tlie  art  and  practice 
of  laugliing  liad  almost  died  out  in  their  once  gay 
country.  The  early  disposition  for  mirth  and 
merriment  shows  itself  in  the  unsurpassed  comedies 
of  the  ancient  Grreeks.  They  had  also  temples  dedi- 
cated to  laughter.  The  Romans  had  their  pro- 
fessed fools  and  jesters,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  but  poor  varlets,  slaves,  and  parasites,  who  hung 
about  rich  men's  tables,  and  lived  at  other  people's 
expense.  As  wit  was  their  only  capital  they  fared 
but  poorly  upon  it.  They  were  kicked,  cuffed,  and 
beaten  without  mercy,  and  had  to  submit  to  any  in- 
dignity from  their  patrons.  They  were  satirised  in 
the  old  comedies  as  mere  parasites,  and  their  names 
in  general  were  suggestive  of  servility  and  hunger.* 
The  love  of  the  comic  was  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  early  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  insti- 
tuted those  miracle  plays  which  combined  the 
grotesque  myths  and  religious  rites  of  the  pagans 
with  the  stories  of  the  Christian  saints  and  martyrs. 
These  were  followed  by  the  "  Moralities  "  and  the 
"  Interludes."  It  is  in  these  old  plays  that  we 
obtain  the  first  glimpses  of  the  English  comedy. 

In  those  early  plays  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was 
travestied,  and  there  was  abundant  room  for  buf- 
foonery, as  contemporary  characters  and  manners, 
topics  of  the  day,  and  slang  allusions  were  plentifully 
admixed  with  the  Bible  narrative.  Take  the  miracle 
play  of  '  The  Deluge '  as  an  example.  In  this 
drama  Noah's  wife  is  a  vixen,  and  will  not  leave  her 
gossips  and  go  into  the  ark.     She  scolds  Noah,  and 

*  See  the  character  of  Ergasilus  in  the  comedy  of  '  The  Captive,* 
by  Plautus. 
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is  wliipj)ed  by  him  in  return.  She  tells  liim  to  go 
into  the  ark  alone,  and  to  get  a  new  wife.  She  drinks 
with  her  gossips  some  quarts  of  liquor,  and  her 
notion  of  "  drinking  fair "  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  Mrs.  Gamp  : 

"  Here  is  a  pottle  full  of  Malmsey  good  and  strong. 
It  will  rejoice  both  heart  and  tongue ; 
Though  !N^oah  think  us  never  so  long, 
Here  we  will  drink  alike." 

When  the  water  is  nearly  uj)  to  her  neck  she  is 
partly  forced  and  partly  coaxed  into  the  ark. 

In  these  representations  the  devil  and  his  demons 
took  the  comic  parts.  Later  on  in  the  moral  plays 
the  devil  and  the  vice,  the  prototype  of  our  modern 
harlequin,  took  the  parts  of  clown,  buffoon,  and 
fool.  The  devil  is  described  in  appearance  "  as 
shaggy  and  hairy,  that  he  had  a  bottle  nose  and  an 
evil  eye,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  for  a 
dancing  bear."  The  devil  and  the  vice  generallv 
appeared  together,  and  the  principal  employment  of 
the  vice  was  to  belabour  the  devil  until  he  roared 
for  mercy.  In  Ben  Jonson's  '  Staple  of  jSTews  ' 
Gossip  Tattle  exclaims,  "  My  husband  Timothy 
Tattle,  God  rest  his  soul,  was  wont  to  say  that 
there  was  no  play  without  a  fool  and  a  devil  in't. 
He  was  for  the  devil  still,  God  bless  him  !  '  The 
devil  for  his  money,'  he  would  say,  '  I  would  fain  see 
the  de^al.'  "  It  is  no  wonder  we  find  it  recorded 
that  "  revellings,  drunkenness,  shouts,  songs,  and 
other  insolences "  followed  the  representation  of 
these  religious  jDlays.  When  we  approach  the 
period  of  the  regular  drama,  after  it  had  ^Dassed  from 
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the  control  of  the  Church,  the  clown's  occupation 
was  changed  ;  but  even  in  Shakspeare's  time  he  was 
little  more  than  an  extempore  buffoon  ayIio  indulged 
the  audience  with  puns  and  all  that  small  ware  of 
wit.  He  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  the 
spectators  between  the  acts,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  he  was 
expected  to  dance  a  jig,  sing  nonsense  verses  and 
lascivious  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe  or 
tabour,  Shakspeare  in  '  Hamlet '  severely  criticises 
those  privileged  buffoons  in  his  address  to  the  players : 

"  Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is 
set  down  for  them,  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  them- 
selves laugh  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators 
to  laugh  too,  though  in  the  ineantime  some  necessary  ques- 
tions of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered.  That's  villainous 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 

Though  Shakspeare  makes  this  protest  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  victim  to  these  interpola- 
tions which  are  called  "tags."  In  the  acting  folio 
editions  there  are  many  additions  to  the  speeches  of 
the  clow^ns  and  fools  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  earlier  quarto  editions.  These  "  tags "  were 
introduced  to  please  the  "  barren  spectators,"  and 
w^ere  incorporated  in  the  prompter's  note-book. 

Shakspeare  had  strange  sympathies  with  an  out- 
cast and  vagrant  life,  with  odd  men  and  women  of 
the  vagabond  species  ;  he  enjoyed  their  company,  and 
he  makes  us  enjoy  them  too  : 

"  All  picturesque  varieties  of  man, 
All  oddities  of  being,  starting  out 
In  bold  relief  from  life's  strange  canvas. 
Found  grace  in  his  eyes." 
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His  humanity  made  them  human,  he  did  not  stop  to 
morahse  whether  they  Avere  good  or  bad.  Nothing- 
was  too  low  or  too  hio'h  for  him,  from  the  "  slio-ht 
unmeritable  man  meet  to  l^e  sent  on  errands  "  men- 
tioned in  '  JiiHus  Cgesar '  to  the  great  Imperator 
himself.  His  large-heartedness  was  equal  to  his 
tolerance.  "  Of  all  men,"  savs  Drjden,  "  he  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  sonl."  No  other 
dramatist  has  brought  us  into  direct  communion 
with  Nature  at  all  seasons  as  Shakspeare  has  done. 
His  world  is  bounded  by  neither  sea  nor  land.  He 
giyes  us  glimpses  into  fairy-land,  dreamland,  ghost- 
land,  and  that  debatable  land  which  lies  between 
fairy-land  and  the  working-day  world.  What  a 
spell  of  enchantment  is  upon  us  as  we  touch 
Prospero's  isle,  which  is  "  full  of  noises,  sounds,  and 
airs  which  oive  delio-ht  and  hurt  not,"  where 
Ariel  shoots  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star  !  AYe 
turn  into  the  forest  of  Arden,  where  we  may  find 
rest  and  seclusion  from  the  world  in  the  o^lorious 
ideal  of  a  poet's  brain.  Here  the  sun  eyer  shines ; 
we  can  make  holiday  and  "  fleet  the  time  carelessly 
as  they  did  in  the  golden  world,"  not  like  Virgil's 
stupid  clown,  with  the  only  resource  of  sleep  to 
forget  our  cares.  Under  green  boughs,  blest  by 
leisure,  we  may  think  all  joyous  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  grow  wiser  without  any  books.  In 
this  romantic  forest,  "  under  the  canopy  with  the 
choughs  and  crows,"  we  see  nothing  but  pleasant 
wonders.  The  trees  are  caryed  with  lovers'  names 
and  odes,  and  ballads  hang  like  fruit  upon  the 
branches.  We  see  the  contemplatiye  Jaques  reclining 
under  an  oak,  moralising  with  his  banished  friends 
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or  entering  into  a  ready  combat  of  wit  witli  tliat 
strange  fellow  in  motley,  the  inimitable  Touchstone. 
Jaques'  surprise  at  meeting  this  fool  in  the  forest 
seemed  to  be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  in 
former  times  to  have  met  a  wise  man  at  Court.  It 
is  this  fool  and  some  of  his  motley  tribe  whom 
Shakspeare  has  delineated  we  take  for  our  study. 
It  is  because  we  think  that  some  of  the  fools'  texts 
may  make  good  sermons  we  have  chosen  for  our 
subject  these  eccentric  characters.  It  is  Avell  for  us 
if  we  do  not  scorn  to  learn  wisdom  even  from  the 
lips  of  the  poor  jester.  "What  says  the  old  couplet — ■ 
"  Did  you  ever  learn  yet 
That  a  fool  may  teach  a  wise  man  wit  ?  " 

As  there  are  infinite  varieties  of  folly,  so  there  are 
many  kinds  of  fools.  Touchstone  in  '  As  you  Like 
it,'  Feste  in  '  Twelfth  Night,'  and  the  clown  in  '  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,"  are  representatives  of  the  old 
Court  or  domestic  fool,  who  was  mostly  chosen  for 
his  office  because  he  was  wiser  and  wittier  than  his 
fellows,  and  was  retained  by  princes,  scholars,  and 
distinguished  families  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  every-day  life,  and  to  lighten  their 
melancholy  humour  with  his  merry  jests.  W^ill 
Summers,  Dick  Tarleton,  and  Archie  Armstrong 
were  the  most  famous  of  these  privileged  Court 
fools,  and  kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  courtiers 
escaped  not  their  satirical  quips.  W^e  might  mention 
also  "  Jane  the  Fool,"  for  many  j^ears  Queen  Mary's 
favourite  female  fool. 

Dr.  Fuller  says  of  Tarleton  that  "when  Queen  Eliza- 
l^eth  was  serious  and  out  of  humour,  he  could 
unduminsli  her  at  his  pleasure,"  and  that  "  he  told  the 
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Queen  more  of  her  faults  than  most  of  her  chaplains, 
and  cured  her  melancholy  better  than  her  physicians." 

The  fools  or  jesters  of  Shakspeare  are  unique. 
They  utter  their  paradoxes  in  strange  and  startling- 
metaphors,  and  toss  their  wit  from  one  to  another 
like  a  shuttlecock,  and  sometimes  make  a  great  show 
of  logic  in  their  wit.  No  one  could  parody  a 
syllogism  or  play  the  "  logical  contradictory  "  better 
than  Touchstone.  Their  province  was  to  make 
people  laugh  more  than  to  think,  and  sometimes 
Shakspeare  could  speak  more  freely  through  them 
than  any  other  of  his  characters.  They  have  been 
strangely  neglected  by  most  Shakspearian  writers, 
who  have  scarcely  condescended  to  notice  them,  l)ut 
we  can  afford  "  to  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal 
man."  * 

Shakspeare  had  a  purpose  in  introducing  these 
jesters,  else  he  would  not  have  distilled  so  much 
wit,  wisdom,  and  pathos  into  their  sayings.  They 
are  not  isolated  and  capricious  beings,  "mere 
epigrammatic  machines  "  introduced  to  show  off  the 
Avit  of  their  author.  Shakspeare  often  gives  them 
an  important  place,  as  upon  them  frequently  hangs 
the  whole  plot  of  the  drama,  and  they  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  characters  aroand 
them. 

Of  all  Shakspeare's  fools  commend  us  to  Touch- 
stone, for  he  is  a  fool  par  excellence.  Jaques' 
description  of  him  is  as  follows  : 

"  One  that  hatli  been  a  courtier, 
And  says,  If  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it.     And  in  his  brain — 
*  Garrick. 
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Which  is  as  dry  as  tlie  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage — lie  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms/' 

Both  Jaques  and  Touchstone  are  odd  cliaracters, 
and  though  they  were  drawn  together  by  sympathy 
of  the  like  with  the  unlike,  yet  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them.  The  former 
is  shy,  sensitive,  sarcastic,  irritable,  and  quick  of 
observation,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  is  .fond  of  solitude,  and  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  His  cynical  good-nature  makes  for 
him  a  melancholy  peculiarly  his  own,  which  he  says 
is  "  composed  of  many  simples  extracted  from  many- 
objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplations  of 
my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 
in  a  most  humorous  sadness."  The  other  (Touch- 
stone) is  one  of  Nature's  comedians,  "  a  motley  fool 
who  morals  on  the  time."  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Shakspeare's  fools,  and  an  irrepressible 
humorist,  whose  gamesome  frolics  and  mirthful 
sallies  divested  the  melancholy  Jaques  and  his 
l^anished  friends  of  their  sadness  as  easily  as  the 
sun  in  the  fable  stripped  the  cloak  from  the  back 
of  the  roasted  traveller.  We  note  his  humorous 
account  of  his  amours  with  Jane  Smile,  his  homily 
on  the  strange  capers  of  true  lovers,  his  arguments 
with  the  simple  shepherd  to  prove  him  incontestably 
damned  for  never  having  been  at  Court :  "  Why,  if 
thou  never  was't  at  Court,  thou  never  saAv'st  good 
manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then 
thy  manners  must  be  wicked,  and  wickedness  is  sin, 
and  sin  is  damnation ;  thou  art  in  a  perilous  state, 
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sliepliercl."  No  doubt  it  was  from  this  clown  a 
certain  nobleman  borrowed  tlie  saying  that  "  Grod 
would  never  damn  men  for  their  sins  but  for  their 
bad  manners."  We  notice,  also,  this  clown's  ludi- 
crous parody  of  Orlando's  verses,  and  the  pertinent 
remark,  "  that  he  could  rhyme  so  eight  years 
together,  dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping  hours 
excepted."  The  summing-up  of  his  own  character 
is  quite  worthy  of  a  courtier :  "I  have  trod  a 
measure,  I  have  flattered  a  lady,  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy,  I  have 
undone  three  tailors,  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and 
like  to  have  foudit  one."  Then  follows  his  disser- 
tation  "on  the  seven  causes"  of  quarrel,  the  laws 
of  honour,  and  on  the  "  great  virtues  of  an  If,"  one 
of  the  best  satires  on  the  folly  of  duelling.  Then, 
again,  his  paying  court  to  the  simple  country  wench 
Audrey,  whom  he  describes  to  the  duke  as  "a  poor 
virgin,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 
What  a  curious  match  was  this  (which  Jaques  tried 
to  prevent)  which  united  the  Court  and  the  forest  I 
Touchstone  brings  to  our  mind  the  old  comedy 
where  a  town-bred  beau  addresses  a  blooming- 
country  maiden  :  "  Nature  is  very  clever,  for  she 
made  you,  but  Nature  never  could  have  made  me." 
Well  might  Jaques  say  of  Touchstone,  addressing 
the  duke,  "  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  He's 
as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool." 

Feste,  the  clown  in  '  Twelfth  Night,'  is  a  singing, 
merry-making,  convivial  fool,  yet  withal  somewhat 
of  a  scholar  and  philosopher. 

Viola  has  aptly  described  him  and  his  vocation  in 
these  words  : 
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"  This  f elloAv's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit ; 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time  ; 

This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  Avise  man's  art ; 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit. 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit." 

This  clown  could  adapt  himself  to  any  company. 
At  one  time  he  is  the  l^oon  companion  of  that  frolic- 
some roystering  toper  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  his 
super-silly  associate,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  at 
another  he  in  his  own  way  endeavours  to  administer 
comfort  to  Olivia  in  her  sorrow  for  the  death  of  lier 
brother.  He  affects  the  priest  to  Malvolio,  and 
sang  the  sweetest  of  all  melancholy  love  songs  to  fit 
the  humour  of  the  amorous  duke.  He  could  sino- 
love  songs,  moral  songs,  convivial  songs,  and  "  songs 
that  shouldn't  be  sung."  He  has  left  us  some  of 
the  sweetest  of  Shakspeare's  verses.  Those  with 
the  lines  commencing,  "  0  mistress  mine,  where  are 
you  roaming  ?  "  "  What  is  love  ?  "  "  Come  away, 
come  away,  death,"  etc.,  will  be  familiar  to  all.  An 
American  statesman  once,  when  reproved  for  his  bad 
spelling,  defended  himself  by  saying  "that  a  man 
was  a  fool  who  could  not  spell  a  word  more  ways 
than  one."  Our  clown  had  much  the  same  idea  of 
the  licence  of  words,  that  they  were  susceptible  of 
many  meanings,  and  in  his  fantastic  quiddities  of 
diction  he  turns  and  twists  them  into  any  shape  and 
use,  for  they  were  evidently  to  him  but  "  mouthfuls 
of  spoken  wind."  He  well  understood  his  own 
character  when  he  described  himself   as  "not  his 
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mistress's  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words."  The 
wise  and  witty  sayings  of  this  fool  are  perhaps  more 
often  quoted  than  any  other.  We  select  one  or  two 
at  random  :  "  Foolery  doth  walk  about  the  orb ;  like 
the  sun  it  shines  everywhere ;  "  "  There  is  no  dark- 
ness like  ignorance ;  "  "  The  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges."  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his 
ready  wit  is  when  he  makes  his  own  mistress  a  fool. 
The  following  dialogue,  and  the  moral  of  it,  are 
worthy  of  our  deepest  study  : 

Fool. — "  Good  Madonna,   give   me   leave   to   prove   you  a 

fool." 
Olivia. — "  Can  you  do  it  ?  " 
Fool. — "  Dexterously,  good  Madonna." 
Olivia. — "  Make  your  proof." 
Fool. — "  I  must  catechise  you  for  it,  Madonna.     Good  !  my 

mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me." 
Olivia. — "  Well,  sir,  for  want  of   other  idleness  I'll  hide 

your  proof." 
Fool. — "  Good  Madonna,  why  mournest  tliou  ?  " 
Olivia. — "  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death." 
Fool. — "  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell.  Madonna." 
Olivia. — "  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool." 
Fool. — "  The  more  fool  you,  Madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 

hrother's   soul  being  in   heaven.      Take  away 

the  fool,  gentlemen." 

Malvolio,  the  steward  of  Olivia,  in  the  same  play 
is  described  as  a  "  contemplative  idiot  "  with  great 
force  of  self-consequence.  If  he  had  not  been  so 
conceited,  fantastic,  and  self-admiring,  he  might 
have  passed  for  something  better  than  a  fool,  for 
there  were  the  makings  of  a  man  in  him.  We  see 
the  coxcomb   as   he   was  seen  by  Shakspeare,  and 
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as  lie  is  seen  in  our  own  day — an  inflated  egotist, 
vrlio  thinks  liis  own  poor  shadow  worth  more  than 
any  other  man's  substance.  He  is  one  of  those 
stiff,  unbending  figures  which  remind  us  of  the 
man  who  is  said  to  have  swallowed  a  poker,  and 
looked  uncomfortable  ever  afterwards.  ]\Ialvolio  is 
described  "as  a  kind  of  Puritan,  sad  and  civil" 
before  his  mistress,  but  "  opposite  with  a  kinsman 
and  surly  with  servants."  He  is  a  fool  of  his  own 
making,  and  annoys  others  l^y  his  folly,  which  like 
a  snowball  o-athers  as  it  rolls.  He  is,  as  Olivia  tells 
him,  "  sick  of  self-love,  and  tastes  all  things  with  a 
distempered  appetite,"  swallowing  greedily  the  lies 
which  flatter  him.  He  goes  prating,  quirking,  and 
buzzing  about,  "  practising  behaviour  to  his  own 
shadow  in  the  sun,  and  thinks  that  every  one  who 
looks  upon  him  loves  him."  He  falls  easily  into  the 
trap  laid  for  his  disgrace  and  humiliation  by  those 
whom  he  had  affronted  with  his  pomposity  and 
affectation.  The  climax  of  his  folly  is  reached  when 
he  plays  the  part  of  a  lunatic  before  his  bewildered 
mistress,  who  he  thinks  is  in  love  with  him,  and  the 
cross  garters  and  yellow  stockings  w4th  which  he 
invests  himself  fit  his  character  better  than  the  suit 
of  motley  of  the  professed  fool  whom  he  affects  to 
despise.  He  casts  a  jealous  and  malign  leer  upon 
the  clown,  and  expresses  his  surprise  to  his  mistress 
that  she  should  take  delight  in  such  "  a  barren 
rascal ;  "  but  he  is  no  match  for  the  professed  wit, 
who  soon  exposes  him  to  contemptuous  ridicule,  and 
in  o-ood  time  takes  his  revenge  for  his  insolence  and 
vanity  by  crushing  him  as  if  he  were  a  moth.  Mal- 
volio  brouo-ht  on  his  io-nominious  disgrace  l)v  his 
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OTTii  folly,  and  lie  might  liave  passed  as  a  man  of 
sense  and  rectitude  if  lie  had  not  been  overcome  by 
his  vanity  and  self-esteem.  When  he  was  shut  up 
as  a  lunatic  in  a  dark  room,  and  visited  by  the  clown 
in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  his  answers  showed  that, 
though  a  fantastic  pedant,  he  had  some  smattering  of 
learning,  and  that  often  a  learned  fool  is  a  greater  fool 
than  an  ignorant  one.  Shakspeare  has  made  Malvolio 
the  butt  of  never-ending  laughter,  a  mirror  in  which 
all  coxcombs  may  see  themselves, 

Lavatch,  the  clown  in  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,' 
is  inferior  to  Touchstone  or  Teste.  He  is  a  well-fed, 
easy-going  fool.  In  his  conversations  with  the 
countess  upon  matrimoii}^,  and  his  bountiful  answer 
that  fits  all  questions,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  ad^dce  Panurge  sought  of  Pantagruel,  when  the 
former  praises  matrimony  as  men  do  hot  Indian 
pickles,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Parolles,  in  the 
same  drama,  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  involuntary 
fools,  "  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  and  a  most  notable 
coward;"  his  reputation  is  overshadowed  by  that  of 
Falstaff,  but  it  is  only  in  his  ludicrous  adventures 
and  ill  his  capacity  for  lying  that  he  can  he  com- 
pared to  the  colossal  knight ;  he  lacks  his  ready  wit 
and  nimble  understanding,  and  is  "a  great  way  fool, 
solely  a  coward;"  "one  of  those  braggarts  who 
fights  with  his  tongue  and  storms  castles  in  the  air." 
His  adventure  in  bringing  off  his  drum  which  he  had 
lost  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  trick  of  making 
him  prisoner  and  taking  him  blindfolded  into  the 
camp  of  his  friends,  and  his  turning  traitor  and 
vilifying  their  characters  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  gratifying  their  enemies,  are  comic  scenes  and 
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situations  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  great  Falstaff  himself.  The  clown 
discovers  this  poltroon  and  parasite  from  the  first ; 
the  scene  where  he  meets  with  Parolles  after  his  dis- 
grace, when  his  clothes  smell  strongly  of  fortune's 
disfavour,  and  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  keep  him 
to  windward,  is  irresistibly  comic. 

Lear's  fool  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  domestic 
fools,  for  he  serves  a  very  high  purpose.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  wisest  councillor  the  old  king  had 
al^out  him,  and  had  as  much  wisdom  as  an  average 
prime  minister.  Had  he  held  that  office,  he  might  have 
saved  the  poor  old  doting  monarch  from  ruin.  Lear's 
fool  is  a  moralist — 

"  Who  cheers  himself  with  ends  of  verse 
And  sayings  of  philosophers." 

His  brain  is  like  a  quiver  full  of  sharp  arrows  dipt 
in  "  scorn's  fiery  poison,"  and  he  has  a  hoard  of 
cynical  maxims,  which  he  l^rings  out  in  a  sort  of 
zigzag  commentary  rather  than  in  conversation ;  he 
speaks  his  mind  in  mocking  gibes  and  jests,  not 
caring  for  the  results,  fearing  neither  the  whip  nor 
the  halter;  he  had  no  enviable  position,  for  he  was 
subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  his  choleric 
master  and  of  his  cruel  daughters  : — "  They'll  have 
me  Avhipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt  have  me 
whipped  for  lying;  and  sometimes  I  am  whipped 
for  holding  my  peace." 

In  spite  of  such  treatment  he  is  faithful  to  Lear, 
and  when  nearly  all  beside  him  were  faithless,  he 
alone  followed  him  when  driven  out  by  those  mon- 
sters of  ingratitude,  his  unnatural  daughters,  on  tlie 
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lone  cold  heath,  far  from  all  human  aid  and  sym- 
pathy. On  that  wild  night  the  fierce  tempest  raged, 
and  the  thunder  mocked  the  poor  old  king  like  a 
muttering  fiend  in  the  sky ;  the  lightnings  wreathed 
their  fiery  curls  around  him,  and  cataracts  of  rain 
descended  upon  his  bare  white  head  and  half-naked 
body.  But  to  him  the  roaring  storm  was  nothing  to 
the  raging  tempest  in  his  soul,  the  lightnings  were 
merciful : 


"  I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  Avith  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription." 

In  the  explosions  of  his  passion  his  curses  are 
akin  to  prayers.  The  poor  fool  is  at  his  side  fear- 
fully mouthing  the  raging  storm  and  baying  like  a 
houseless  dog,  his  lurid  jests  shoot  up  like  rockets 
and  help  to  deepen  the  tragedy  and  to  set  off  the 
wild  and  almost  savage  misery  of  the  king.  In  all 
his  heart-breaking  troubles  Lear  does  not  forget  his 
faithful  fool,  yea!  thinks  of  him  first:  "  How  dost  my 
boy  ?  Art  cold  ?  I  am  cold  myself  !  Come  to  your 
hovel,  poor  fool  and  knave.  There  is  one  part  in  my 
heart  that's  sorry  for  thee."  The  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  fool  may  surprise  some  readers 
of  this  tragedy,  yet  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
Shakspeare's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  AVhen  the  fooHsh,  fond  old  king  was  acting 
from  wilful  caprice,  the  fool  was  at  his  side  lashing 
his  folly  with  bitter  jests ;  when  his  reason  began  to 
fail  the  fool's  speeches  became  shorter  and  less 
bitter,  "he  laboured  to  outjest  his  heart-struck 
injuries;"    but    when     Lear    became    really    mad 
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the  poor  jester  is  silent  altogether  and  disappears 
from  the  scene.  He  knew  that  his  vocation  was 
o-one. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Shakspeare's  fools 
is  the  deformed  and  scurrilous  Thersites,  who  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  least  known  though  most  satiri- 
cal of  all  our  great  author's  dramas,  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida.'  This  play  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
*  Iliad ;'  we  have  here  Shakspeare's  own  vision  and 
version  of  the  '  Tale  of  Troy  Divine,'  which  he 
probably  derived  from  other  sources  than  Homer. 
And  how  does  our  great  dramatist  treat  the  story 
told  b}^  the  father  of  poetry  and  romance,  the 
crowned  monarch  of  the  poets  who  has  reigned 
supreme  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  ?  He 
simply  takes  the  "  tale  "  of  the  '  Iliad,'  strips  it  of 
nearly  all  romance,  and  holds  it  up  to  ridicule  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  "  Cervantes  smiled  Spain's 
chivalry  away."  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  but 
patchery,  jugglery,  and  knavery.  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  the '  Iliad '  is  a  ten  years'  war  for  an  adulteress. 
In  spite  of  the  fine  speeches,  such  as  those  of 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  in  the  third  act,  we  feel  the 
scathing  irony  of  the  poet  blasting  the  whole  "tale" 
and  burning  it  to  a  cinder  as  completely  as  Troy 
itself  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  deformed 
Thersites  is  introduced,  "  a  slave  whose  gall  coins 
slander  like  a  mint,"  who,  by  his  railing  and  ridicule, 
made  the  Homeric  heroes  the  lauofhino-stock  of  the 
camp.  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Patroclus, 
etc.,  are  riddled  with  the  arrows  of  his  scorn — he 
rates  them  all  with  himself  as  fools.  Of  all  tong-ues 
his  is  the  sharpest ;  for  every  bloAv  received  by  him 
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from  tlie  brawny  fist  of  liis  master  Ajax  he  re- 
venges himself  tenfold,  and  the  sword  is  no  match 
for  his  tireless  and  untamable  tongue;  without 
-pause  and  without  mercy  he  pricks  and  stabs  with  it 
every  one,  for  he  has  no  friends.  He  is  an  ugly  and 
venomous  reptile  with  no  jewel  in  his  head.  He 
curses  his  victims  when  they  were  writhing  under 
his  torture.  Dr.  Johnson's  fishmonger,  who  cursed 
a  wrigfoiino'  eel  he  was  skinning  alive  because  it 
would  not  lie  still,  was  merciful  in  comparison  with 
this  vivisector  of  humanity.  He  calls  Ajax  "the 
idiot  of  idiot  worshippers,  a  mongrel  beef-witted 
lord."  He  says  to  him  and  Achilles,  "  Hector  shall 
have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains,  a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no 
kernel."  And.  as  for  their  engineering  he  says,  "  If 
Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the 
walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves."  He 
hisses  out  his  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  Homeric 
sages,  "that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese^ 
Nestor,  and  the  same  dog-fox  Ulysses,  is  not  proved 
worth  a  blackberry."  The  courtly  Patroclus  is 
heaped  with  abuse  :  "  The  common  curse  of  man- 
kind, folly,  and  ignorance  be  thine  in  great 
revenue  ; "  "  thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleeve 
silk  !  thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  'sore  eye  !  thou 
tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse  !  thou —  !  Ah  !  how  the 
poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water  flies,  diminu- 
tives of  Nature !  "  Thersites  is  one  of  those  ngly, 
squinting,  sprawling  clowneries  of  Nature,  and  the 
venom  of  his  satire  resembles  a  certain  poison  said 
to  be  known  to  the  ancients  which  preserved  its 
virulent  properties  best  when  carried  in  an   ass's 
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hoof.  Shakspeare  througli  the  drama  has  followed 
Homer's  description  of  Thersites  in  the  '  Iliad ' 
"  as  an  ill-shapen  buffoon,  squint-eyed  and  lame, 
the  filthiest  fellow  of  all  the  Greeks." 

There  is  a  witty  original  clown,  the  servant  of 
Othello,  whose  playful  banter  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  in  the  tempest  and  fury  of  the  tragedy.  We 
know  little  of  him,  for  he  appears  but  twice,  but  his 
lively  badinage  is  a  relief  to  the  mind,  and  the  brief 
by-play  of  his  humour  helps  us  to  pause,  and  take 
breath,  so  that  we  are  not  carried  away  by  the  storm 
of  passion  l^efore  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy. 
We  quote  one  of  the  scenes  where  the  clown  in 
'  Othello  '  dismisses  the  musicians. 

C/ou-n.— "Masters,  here's  money  for  you;  and  the 
General  so  likes  your  music  that  lie  desires  you, 
of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it." 

1st  Mus.—"  Well,  sir,  we  will  not." 

Clown. — "If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to't  again,  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music  the 
G-eneral  does  not  greatly  care." 

1st  Mus. — "  We  have  none,  sir." 

Cloion. — "  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I'll 
away.     Go,  vanish  into  air,  away." 

From  the  number  of  comic  characters  in  Shakspeare 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  What  a  host  of 
sportive  creatures  has  he  conjured  up  !  they  start 
from  their  lurking  places  at  the  call  of  memory  like 
Roderick  Dhu's  men,  and  come  crowding  and  rush- 
ing into  the  brain.  They  rise  up  before  us,  and 
steal  into  our  inward  world  of  thought,  shedding 
around  the  sunshine  of  their  jubilant  merriment : 
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"  Ao'e  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  variety." 

Let  US  open  our  doors  that  the  mirthful  crew  may 
come  trooiDing  in.  There  is  the  merry  devil 
Launcelot  Gobbo  in  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  the 
half -starved  servant  of  Shylock,  who  was  the  subject 
of  that  memorable  conflict  between  the  fiend  and 
his  conscience,  and  who  was  the  principal  agent  in 
effecting  the  escape  of  Jessica.  There  is  the 
blundering  Costard,  upon  whose  mistakes  turns  the 
whole  plot  of  'Love's  Labour  Lost.'  There  is 
Pompey  the  Grreat  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  though 
perhaps  the  least  said  about  him  the  better,  as 
he  keeps  vile  company.  Grreat  a  man  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  he  belongs  to  the  stews,  and  in  the 
stews  we  will  leave  him.  There  is  Pinch  the 
schoolmaster  and  conjurer  in  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,'  who  is  graphically  described  as — 

"  A  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy ; 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch ; 
A  living  dead  man." 

In  '  King  Henry  VI,'  Part  ii,  Act  iv.  Scene  ii,  there 
is  a  ludicrous  passage,  where  Jack  Cade  the  rebel 
is  introduced  with  "  Dick  the  butcher.  Smith  the 
weaver,  and  others  in  great  number."  One  of  the 
great  reforms  which  the  demagogue  promises  his 
rabblement  is  that  "  when  he  is  made  King  he  will 
kill  all  the  lawyers."  He  says,  "Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?    That  parchment, 
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beino-  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some 
say  the  bee  stings,  but  I  say  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for 
I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  never  was  mine 
own  man  since."  After  this  speech  The  Clerk  of 
Chatham  is  brought  before  him,  and  he  condemns 
him  to  be  hanged  "  with  his  pen  and  inkhorn  about 
his  neck."  Again,  there  is  Launce  and  his  immortal 
doo-  Crab  in  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  Was 
there  ever  such  a  dog,  or  ever  such  a  master? 
Launce  is  puzzled  with  dog  metaphysics,  and  he 
argues  himself  out  of  his  own  identity,  anticipating 
the  syllogistic  aberrations  of  the  modern  Lord  Dun- 
dreary :  "  I  am  the  dog  ?  No,  the  dog  is  himself, 
and  I  am  the  dog.  0  !  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
myself !  Aye,  so  so ! "  Launce's  account  of  his 
sufferings,  self-denial,  and  punishments  on  behalf  of 
his  cruel-hearted  cur  is  told  with  delicious  drollery  : 
"  0 !  'tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himself  in  all  companies  !  I  would  have,  as  one 
should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog- 
indeed  ;  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I 
had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't ;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  suffered  for't.  ...  I 
have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed ;  I  have  stood  on 
the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had 
suffered  for't."  And  all  this  to  endure  for  a  cur 
whom  his  master  had  "  saved  from  drowning  Avhen 
a  puppy,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers 
and  sisters  went  to  it."  "  Who  has  not  earned  a 
name  l^elongs  to  the  elements,"  says  Goethe.  Many 
an  obscure  poet  with  an  itching  for  fame  might  envy 
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the  immortality  of  Laimce's  dog.  There  is  Auto- 
Ijcus,  the  rogue  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale,'  a  worthy 
descendant  of  Mercury.  He  is  the  prince  of  vaga- 
bonds, a  wit,  a  liar,  a  ballad  singer,  and  a  thief. 
Since  he  had  been  whipped  out  of  Court  he  had 
followed  every  calling  except  an  honest  one,  though 
he  confessed  he  was  sometimes  honest  by  chance. 
He  is  light-fingered,  spring-nailed,  nimble-heeled, 
open-eared,  and  quick-eyed,  endowed  with  all  the 
special  qualities  necessary  for  a  thief  except  courage ; 
he  dared  not  face  the  highway,  so  he  adopted  the 
pedlar's  traffic  as  the  l^est  cover  for  his  knaveries  ; 
he  haunted  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings,  and  drew 
a  good  revenue  from  the  shepherds,  clowns,  and 
simple  rustics,  who  were  fascinated  by  his  songs,  and 
swallowed  greedily  his  lies  when  he  emptied  their 
pockets.  He  is  brimful  of  wit,  and  inebriated  with 
animal  spirits,  and  leaves  a  wake  of  laughter  as  he 
jogs  merrily  along,  fearing  nothing  but  the  whip  and 
the  halter.  He  does  not  torment  himself  with  think- 
ing. "  As  for  the  life  to  come,  he  slept  out  the 
thought  of  it."  The  scene  in  which  he  is  first  intro- 
duced is  a  very  amusing  one.  He  is  found  by  a 
simple-hearted  clown  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  money, 
beaten,  and  stripped  of  his  clothing.  When  the 
clown  was  helping  him  up  he  picked  his  pocket  of 
his  purse.  The  clown,  pitying  his  sorry  plight,  said, 
"  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money  for 
thee,"  and  is  about  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
but  the  rogue  stops  him,  and  whines  out,  "  No,  good 
sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir ;  I  have  a  kinsman 
not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile  hence,  unto  whom 
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I  was  going,  I  shall  there  have  money,  or  anything 
I  want.  Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you ;  that  kills 
my  heart."  And  thus  he  gets  clear  off  with  his 
booty.  We  see  the  rogue  as  Shakspeare  must  have 
often  seen  him ;  and  there  is  much  of  the  old  Adam 
left  in  our  composition  in  the  sneaking  kindness  we 
have  for  him  in  his  knaveries.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
amended  his  life  as  he  promised.  Shakspeare  saved 
him  from  the  gallows,  and  made  him  do  good  even 
against  his  will,  for  he  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
unfolding  the  whole  plot  of  the  drama.  Our  great 
poet  has  thereby  taught  us  that  there  are  better  uses 
to  be  made  of  a  rogue  than  to  hang  him.  As  we 
take  our  last  look  of  this  merry  knave  he  disappears 
from  our  view,  cheerily  carolling  one  of  his  own 
songs : 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  lient  [take]  the  stile-a' ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Yonr  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a'.^' 

Falstaff  is  a  leviathan  among  wits,  and  requires  a 
sea  of  fun,  frolic,  and  good  humour  to  disport  him- 
self in  ;  he  is  a  "  tun  of  a  man,"  and  lards  the  lean 
earth  as  he  walks  along,  shaking  it  with  laughter. 
Though  his  mirth  savours  of  flesh  and  blood,  of 
wine  and  good  living,  "  his  is  not  a  clay  that  gets 
muddy  with  drink ;  "  he  is  not  a  mere  vulgar 
sensualist,  a  fat  hog  of  Epicurus'  stye ;  his  mind  is 
as  large  as  his  body,  and  well  nourished  with  jests ; 
his  brain  is  "full  of  fiery  and  delectable  shapes, 
which  clears  away  all  the  dull  and  crude  vapours 
that   environ   it;"    his  intellectual   activity  is    un- 
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^'earied,  and  it  is  not  the  man  ^ve  admire  so  mncli 
as  his  wit,  for  he  is  not  only  witty  himself  'M^nt  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others,"  and  we  are  drawn  to  him  by 
the  same  instinct  as  Prince  Henry,  with  no  other 
wish  than  to  laugh  and  to  be  amused,  for  wit  and 
good-humour,  like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
He  is  a  rogue,  and  confesses  it,  for  his  mind  is  clear 
of  cant.  "  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  Thou  knowest  in 
the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell,  and  what  should 
poor  Jack  Falstaff  do  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou 
seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and 
therefore  more  frailty."  He  turns  his  wit  even  as 
he  did  "  disease  into  commodity."  There  is  some- 
thing almost  sublime  in  his  self-possession  and 
special  felicity  of  invention,  for  he  has  a  quick 
and  ready  shift  for  every  opportunity.  The  sub- 
limity of  his  impudence  is  reached  when  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  meets  him  at  a  time  he  is  in  fear  of 
arrest.  The  former,  in  great  anger,  upbraids  him  for 
"living in  great  infamy,"  and  for  having  "misled  the 
youthful  prince;"  he  tells  him  of  the  signs  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  which  are  upon  him,  among 
others,  "  that  his  voice  was  broken,"  etc.  The  fat 
knight  at  first  pretends  to  be  deaf,  and  not  to  under- 
stand him.  He  does  not  complain,  like  one  of 
Dante's  ghosts,  that  he  was  hoarse  from  long  silence, 
but  that  he  "  had  lost  his  voice  with  hollowing  and 
singing  anthems."  He  so  cajoles  the  judge  that  in 
the  end  he  endeavours  to  borrow  £1000  from 
him.  "  Lies  sprout  out  of  him,  fructify,  increase, 
beofet  one  another  like  mushrooms  in  a  rich  and 
rotten  bed  of  earth ;  "  they  are,  as  Prince  Henry 
says,    "open,    palpable,   monstrous    as    the   father 
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that  begets  them."  Sir  John  has  had  many  apolo- 
gists ;  he  has  been  called  by  some  critics  a  pattern 
of  knightly  chivalry.  They  have  tried  to  make  a 
moral  ont  of  him,  but  he  defies  morality,  as  he  does 
all  attempts  to  reclaim  and  make  him  clean  and 
respectable.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  like  him  in  sjDite 
of  onrselves,  rogue,  glutton,  and  sensualist  as  we 
know  him  to  be.  Shakspeare  evidently  delighted 
in  his  company,  and  when,  after  depicting  the 
cold  pomp  of  state,  the  glare  and  glitter  of  royalty, 
he  seems  to  long  to  get  back  to  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  have  a  revel  with  Sir  John  and  his  merry  crew. 
In  Falstaff  Shakspeare  has  left  mankind  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance  of  mirth.  The  only  ideal  per- 
sonage who  stands  out  like  him  in  the  world's 
literature  is  Cervantes'  '  Don  Quixote,'  yet  the 
characters  of  the  two  can  only  be  studied  by  con- 
trast. Cervantes  made  his  hero  as  dignified  and 
noble  as  he  could  for  one  whose  brain  had  become 
distempered  by  the  reading  of  romances,  upon  whose 
mental  phantasmagoria  the  real  and  the  ideal  were 
so  confused  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  We  may  moralise,  allegorise,  and 
philosophise,  but  we  cannot  forbear  laughing  at  the 
lean,  sorrowful  figure  of  the  knight- errant,  and  his 
whimsical  distresses  and  ludicrous  adventures.  But 
Shakspeare  makes  us  laugh  irith  the  fat  jovial 
knio'ht,  who  is  of  the  earth  earthv,  whose  mind 
overflows  with  the  rich  unction  of  humour  and 
laughter,  whose  wit  he  says  "  is  better  than  a  duke- 
dom." If  in  our  anxious  moments  we  fear  that  the 
dreams  of  the  pessimist  may  l^e  realised,  and  the 
time   come  when  it  will  be  better  to  sleep  than  to 
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\Yake,  and  better  to  die  than  to  sleep,  ^ye  have  this 
consoLation,  that  laughter  will  never  l^e  extinguished 
in  the  world  so  long  as  Falstaff  is  in  it. 

The  merr}'  quick-witted  Mercutio  in  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet '  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  intellectual  spirits ; 
his  humour  is  light  and  gamesome,  and  his  wit  as 
sharp  and  reckless  as  his  sword ;  his  nature  is  vola- 
tile, though  sincere ;  yet  he  is  not  susceptible  to  the 
highest  and  deepest  emotions  ;  nor  can  he  under- 
stand the  violence  of  Eomeo's  love,  therefore  he 
ridicules  it  instead  of,  like  a  true  friend,  trying  to 
sober  and  guide  it.  But  ridicule  is  useless  and 
misspent  upon  any  great  human  passion.  He  is 
sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  and  meets  his  death  in 
a  contemptible  street  brawl.  His  recklessness,  with 
Romeo's  impatience,  brought  about  the  catastrophe 
of  the  drama.  There  is  a  romantic  carelessness  and 
gaiety  of  demeanour  about  ]\Iercutio  which  he  main- 
tains to  the  last ;  when  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound 
by  the  sword  of  Tybalt  he  laughs  at  the  rueful  face 
of  death,  and  his  dying  words  sparkle  with  jests. 
Speaking  of  his  wound  he  humorously  says,  "  'Tis 
not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door, 
but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve.  Ask  for  me  to-morrow 
and  you  will  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am  peppered, 
I  warrant,  for  this  world.  What  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
mouse,  a  cat  to  scratch  a  man  to  death,  a  braggart, 
a  rogue,  a  ^allain  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic." Thus  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of 
what's  past,  present,  and  to  come,  he  plunges  into 
the  dark  gulf,  and  the  farce  of  life  ended  in  the 
tragedy  of  death.  Romeo  himself,  perhaps  re- 
membering    Mercutio,     said     just     before     taking 
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poison,  "  How  oft  wlien  men  are  at  the  point  of 
death  have  they  l3een  merry."  The  use  of  the  word 
"  merry  "  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  at  the 
time  of  a  great  calamity,  "  I  pray  you  be  with  my 
children  and  household  merry  in  God." 

In  the  scene  with  the  graye-digger  in  '  Hamlet ' 
Shakspeare  has  giyen  us  some  reflections  upon  the 
poor  jester's  life.  When  the  skull  of  Yorick  is 
turned  up  from  the  earth  by  the  dirty  shoyel  of  the 
clown  Hamlet  takes  up  the  grinning  emblem  of 
man's  mortality,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  this 
dark,  hollow,  eyeless  orb  once  contained  rose  up 
before  his  mind  with  painful  reality : 

"  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  liim^  Horatio^  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy ;  he  has  borne  me  on 
his  back  a  thousand  times^  and  now  liow  aljliorred  in  my 
imagination  it  is ;  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those 
lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  "Where  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes 
of  merriment  that  Avere  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ? 
Quite  chapfallen.  Xow  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber, 
and  tell  her  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick  to  this  favour  she 
must  come  ;  make  her  laugh  at  that." 

The  moral  pointed  at  in  Hamlet's  speech  is  not 
against  the  jester's  occupation,  but  at  the  pride  and 
A'anity  which,  eyen  in  our  own  day,  attempts  by 
yarious  tricks  and  deyices  of  the  toilet  to  transform 
old  faces  into  new,  and  to  make  a  liying  mummy 
beautiful  for  eyer. 

AYe  do  not  know  why  we  should  attempt  to  tag  a 
moral  at  the  end  of  the  jester's  life.  The  memory 
of  a  bright  gamesome  spirit  which  endeavoured  to 
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give  mirth  and  delectation  to  those  aronnd  it  may 
be  well  spared  such  an  infliction.  If  it  were  our 
business  to  prescribe  moral  aphorisms  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  we  would  rather  give  our  advice  to  one  of 
those  poor  sullen,  sour,  and  uncomfortable  creatures 
whose  life  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
jester's,  the  length  of  whose  solemn  visage  by  no 
means  implies  the  longitude  of  his  wisdom,  for  his 
snivellings,  whimperings,  and  whinings  are  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  God  for  having  made  him.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  if  there  are  any  evil  spirits  in 
the  world  they  take  possession  of  a  mind  like  this. 
Let  us  learn  from  him  the  moral  to  live  otherwise. 
We  can  well  understand  why  in  some  parts  of 
Scripture  a  sad  heart  is  called  an  evil  heart. 

Doubtless  there  are  misery  and  want,  sorrow  and 
trouble  enough  around  and  with  us ;  but  on  the 
whole  happiness  predominates  over  misery,  and 
pleasure  over  pain.  Pleasure  is  natural,  and  comes 
of  itself,  whereas  pain  is  the  consequence  of  some 
abnormal  condition,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  warning 
or  as  means  to  an  end.  Xature  has  made  it  much 
easier  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  and  she  has  bountifully 
supplied  us  with  sources  of  amusement: 

"  All  things  are  full  of  jest,  nothing  tliat\s  plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein." 

If  God  has  given  us  a  sense  of  humour  let  us  be 
thankful  to  Him  for  His  good  gift.  Dr.  South,  who 
"  reconciled  divinity  and  wit,"  once  said  to  Dr. 
Sherlock,  when  rejoroved  by  the  latter  for  levity 
during  a  debate :  "  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
given  you  wit,  what  would  you  have  done  with  it  ?  " 
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Sliakspeare,  like  Solomon,  has  taught  us  that  every- 
thmg  is  good  in  its  season,  and  that  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things — for  laughing  and  "^"eeping,  for  fearing 
and  hoping,  for  eating  and  drinking.  He  might 
have  been  called  the  laughter-loving  Sliakspeare. 
How  he  must  have  laughed  in  the  wanton  gladsome- 
ness  of  his  heart  with  Falstaff,  Touchstone,  Autolycus, 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  etc. !  He  must  have  laughed  often 
too  at  the  follies,  foibles,  and  oddities  of  his  own 
creations — at  the  red  nose  of  Bardolf,  at  the  self- 
sufficient  swaggering  airs  of  ancient  Pistol,  at  the 
childish  gabble  of  Shallow,  at  the  "  yellow-legged 
stork"  Malvolio,  and  a  host  of  others,  such  as  Froth, 
Dogberry,  Bottom,  AYart,  Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  etc., 
whose  very  names  are  provocative  of  laughter.  The 
world  would  be  a  great  deal  poorer  without  these  fools, 
jesters,  and  mirth-moving  creations  of  Sliakspeare. 
They  have  helped  to  increase  good  humour,  and  to 
throw  a  bright  sunshine  over  existence ;  have  made 
our  homes  happier,  and  kept  us  in  mirth's  daily  food, 
and  given  us  also  kinder,  larger,  and  more  tolerant 
views  of  life.  Let  us  l^e  thankful  that  Sliakspeare 
did  not  give  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Had  he  been  animated  by  the  Puritan  spirit,  the 
Ariels,  the  Titanias,  the  Oberons,  and  the  Pucks  had 
all  vanished  into  thin  air.  There  would  have  been 
no  Falstaffs,  Slenders,  Launces,  Touchstones,  and 
Quinces.  Autolycus  would  have  filched  no  purses, 
Bardolph's  nose  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
fuel  that  maintained  its  fire,  and  Sir  Toby  Belch 
would  have  fought  in  vain  for  his  cakes  and  ale.  No ; 
Shakspeare's  warm  genial  spirit  shone  alike  on  the 
evil    and   the    good.       His     gigantic    powers    were 
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directed  by  liis  sympathies,  and  not  by  liis  anti- 
pathies. He  had  no  hatreds,  and  did  not,  like  Dante, 
send  his  enemies  to  hell;  he  quizzed  the  Puritans,  but 
painted  no  Tartuffe,  nor  has  he  created  any  character 
in  which  the  religious  sentiment  or  passion  is  pre- 
dominant, yet  in  his  writmgs  are  to  be  found  in- 
numerable allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  to  Scripture 
history,  persons,  events,  doctrines,  and  parables.  AVe 
have  thought  Shakspeare  was  thinking  somewhat  of 
himself  when  he  wrote  this  character:  "For  the  man 
doth  fear  God  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by 
reason  of  some  large  jests  he  doth  make."  He,  to 
the  end,  beheved  in  love,  friendship,  and  joy,  which 
survived  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  e^dl. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that,  with  all  Shakspeare's 
world-wide  laughter,  which  was  enough  to  exhaust 
the  heart  of  a  giant,  the  poet  saw  the  serious  side  of 
our  complex  existence  as  clearly  as  the  ludicrous, 
and  he  has  shown  that  even  the  comic  element  is 
connected  with  the  solemn  and  the  tragic.  The 
heart-breaking  sorrow  and  mad  fury  of  Lear  must 
have  "  tore  him  as  fire  tears  a  thunder  cloud."  AA^ere 
can  be  found  such  an  accumulation  of  woes  as  in  the 
tragedies  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  '  Macbeth,' 
'  Othello,'  '  Hamlet,'  '  Timon  '  ?  What  must  that 
heart  have  been  that  could  depict  all  these  great 
struggles  and  dark  passions,  which  found  vent  in 
the  impersonations  of  ghosts,  witches,  demons, 
murderers,  suicides,  madmen,  and  misanthropes? 
It  is  only  as  we  read  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare 
that  we  can  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  written  these  tragedies.  Humour  which  is 
akin  to  pathos  and  springs  from  love  softened  and 
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subdued  the  inward  striving  of  those  passions, 
whicli,  like  mad  furies,  must  have  possessed  and  tor- 
mented his  soul.  Truly  he  has  given  to  the  world 
both  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time.  In  the 
immense  space  stretching  between  Dogberry  and 
Hamlet,  Touchstone  and  Timon,  Calaban  and  Ariel, 
lies  the  Shakspearian  world,  where,  side  by  side  with 
kings,  queens,  princes,  cardinals,  and  angels  in  the 
form  of  women,  are  found  these  fools,  jesters,  clowns, 
pedlars,  watchmen,  joiners,  weavers,  etc.,  the  boldest 
and  broadest  representations  of  the  varieties  of  human 
character ;  yet  with  our  great  poet's  universal  com- 
prehensiveness, his  knowledge  of  humanity  in  the 
lowest  and  highest  aspects  ever  revealed  to  mortal 
ken,  human  nature,  that  mighty  universal  heart 
and  brain  "  Avhich  outsees  seers  and  outwits  sages," 
was  infinitely  greater  and  wiser  than  he ;  and  in 
'  Hamlet '  he  has  shown  us  how  he  was  baffled  and 
confounded  in  his  attempts  to  interpret  the  dream  of 
existence  which  floated  around  him.  The  words 
which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  soothsayer  in 
the  play  of  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  may  be  his 
own  modest  confession  of  the  limited  range  of 
vision  which  was  given  even  to  him  whereT\dth  to 
pry  into  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse : 

"  In  Nature's  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read.'' 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  a  majority  of  great  writers  in 
almost  every  department  of  English  literature, 
"whether  they  were  poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
or  essayists ;  and  the  era  in  question  will  always 
remain  as  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  as  it  is 
often  called.  Xotwithstanding  wars  and  revolutions 
of  a  stupendous  character  abroad,  and  of  political 
excitement  at  home,  with  the  defection  of  some 
leadino-  statesmen,  the  two  Jacobite  risino-s,  the  loss 
■of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  moral  disturbance 
of  all  society,  the  course  of  English  literature 
throughout  the  whole  century  not  only  ran  on  like 
a  river,  but  widened  into  a  flood.  The  eighteenth 
centurv  bes-an,  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned, 
with  scarce  one  name  of  mark,  and  no  prophet  could 
have  foretold  at  its  dawning  what  was  behind  the 
cloud,  or  any  far  discerner  have  even  the  faintest 
guess  of  that  stream  of  genius  which  was  to  spread 
over  the  unseen  waste,  not  drowning  it,  but  fer- 
tilising it  with  new  thoughts  for  the  benefit  of  all 
future  mankind.  It  is  true  the  previous  century — 
that  is,  the  seventeenth, — witnessed  a  Shakespere, 
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a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  a  Dryclen,  and  a  Jeremy  Taylor,, 
to  name  them  in  order.  These  were  all  suns  in  their 
strength,  but  we  know  how  little  the  light  of  Shake- 
spere  and  Milton  diffused  itself.  The  former  was 
thought  so  dull  that  his  best  plays  were  rewritten 
and  altered — notably  by  Dryden, — while  Milton  was 
scarcely  a  name.  Long  before  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts  they  seemed  likely  to  set  into  night,  and  we 
can  count  a  few  great  names  only  whose  genius 
bridged,  as  it  were,  the  two  centuries,  to  form  con- 
necting links  between  them.  In  the  year  1700 
Dryden  was  dying ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  living,, 
had  long  completed  his  great  discoveries,  and  was 
approaching  senility;  Addison,  who  had  just  left 
college,  having  written  some  Latin  verses,  had  in  the 
following  year  started  on  his  foreign  travels,  not 
having  given  the  least  promise  of  creating  that 
sculptured  prose  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first 
essayist  in  the  world  ;  Pope  was  a  precocious  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  only  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  yet 
born. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  names  which  in 
various  dej)artments  of  literature  succeeded  or  syn- 
chronised with  one  another  all  through  the  century. 
If  we  take  them  in  groups  the  earliest  set  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  the  Wits  represented  by  Addison, 
Steele,  Swift,  and  Gay.  I  may  mention  that  it 
was  Addison  who  resuscitated  Milton  from  neglect, 
and  put  him  on  his  true  pedestal.  Shakespere 
had  to  wait  still  longer  for  his  enthronement.  Of 
the  poets  proper,  chief  est  were  Pope  and  Thomson, 
with  a  long  train  of  the  didactic  school  behind  them. 
In  general  literature   Dr.  Johnson  towered  like  a 
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mountain.     The  century    created   Biography   as    a 
school  of  literary  art,  as  also   the  Novel,  for  there 
appears   to   be   nothing    of    the   kind   existing   in 
Enoflish  between  the  '  Rosalind '  of  Lodo-e,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  indecent  tales  of 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  two  hundred  years  afterwards  (if 
we   except  De  Foe),  till    Richardson,  followed   by 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  the  purer  Goldsmith,  created 
the   English  novel   proper.     Then  came  the  great 
historians,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gribbon ;  and  with 
the  turn  of  the  half -century,  that  is,  after  the  year 
1750,  there  ajDpeared  a  new  school  of  poetry,  with 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Collins  for  its  leaders,  and, 
though    now    an    almost   forgotten   name,    Beattie. 
With   the   last-mentioned   the  description    of    out- 
ward   Nature    in    a    grand   form    suddenly   broke 
out,    like    a    spring    after    winter,    to    have    full 
summer  and   autumn  combined  with  it  in  Cowper. 
The  hundred  years  ended  as  they  had  begun,  with 
a  few  names  only  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  chiefest 
of  which  were  Wordsworth  and  Crabbe,  two  of  the 
greatest  anatomists  of  natural  humanity  there  had 
ever  been — the  one  with  an  "  inward  eye  "  to  see 
and    interpret   Nature,    and    the    other,    "  though 
Nature's  sternest  painter  yet  her  best,"  carrying  out 
literally  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
With  the  turn   of  the   eighteenth  century  into  the 
nineteenth  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  change 
literature  underwent  at  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth 
into  the  eighteenth.     All  at  once  there  burst  out  the 
genius  of  the  romantic  school,  with  the  mighty  Scott 
in  the  van ;  of  the  volcanic  school,  with  Shelley ;  of 
the  misanthropic,  Avith  Byron ;   of  the  sugary,  with 
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Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  of  the  voluptuous,  with  Moore ; 
to  give  place  later  on  to  the  spasmodic  school, 
which  now  seems  to  reign.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  History  we  have  names  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  the  previous  age — a  Macaulay,  a 
Grote,  a  Stanhope,  a  Burton,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
Milman  among  them. 

But  it  is  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  not  of  the 
nineteenth  we  are  treating.  In  it,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  part,  literature  had  so  success- 
ful a  sway,  and  the  genius  of  so  many  different 
schools  had  been  so  universally  accepted,  that  almost 
any  writer  could  find  readers  for  almost  anything  he 
might  produce.  Among  such  we  find  a  few  indi- 
viduals who,  while  possessed  with  gifts  of  much 
originality,  were  either  too  difiident  to  publish  in  their 
own  names,  or  too  terrified  to  embark  on  the  voyage 
alone,  had  recourse  to  pretence,  appearing  as  dis- 
coverers or  translators  of  forgotten  sages,  whose 
works  were  hid  away  in  mouldering  closets,  or  were 
in  danger  of  i^erishing  for  want  of  a  scribe,  and  so 
Ossian  and  Eowley  were  invented  as  authors  of 
songs  which  a  Macpherson  and  a  Chatterton  were 
forging  and  welding  on  their  own  separate  anvils. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  so  much  that  is  really  fine 
and  first-rate  in  each  of  these  two  men,  that  we 
wonder  now  why  they  should  have  had  recourse 
to  deception.  Out  of  the  names  that  may  be 
classed  in  this  category,  I  shall  select  only  four  or 
five — each  of  a  different  school,  but  all  clever  in 
their  different  ways, — worthily  or  unworthih^  con- 
tributing not  a  small  nor  unimportant  share  to  the 
stock  of  Eighteenth-century  Literature. 
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To  take  tliem  clironologicany,  I  shall  first  speak 
of  Geoege  Psalmanazae,  and  attempt  a  somewhat 
full  account  of  that  remarkable  man,  especially  in 
connection  with  his  literary  impostures.  His  ruling- 
passion  was  deception,  and  his  circumstances  forced 
him  onward  from  one  false  step  into  another,  the 
last  to  justify  the  first,  that  we  may  fairly  say  that 
the  power  of  hypocrisy  and  charlatanism  could  no 
further  go ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  h.e  succeeded 
in  all  he  did. 

The  present  generation  probably  knows  little  about 
a  name  which  made  a  great  commotion  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  A  hazy  idea  about 
Psalmanazar  may  pervade  the  mind,  but  little  more  ; 
yet  at  that  time  his  name  and  deeds  were  on  the 
tongue  of  eyery  educated  person  in  this  country. 
Psalmanazar  first  appeared  in  England  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Japanese,  and  then  as  a  natiye  of  the 
island  of  Formosa — about  as  contradictory  one  with 
another  as  a  Swede  becoming  an  Irishman.  He  gave 
himself  out  as  haying  been  brought  from  Japan  to 
Ayignon  by  Jesuit  fathers,  who  gave  him  letters  of 
credit  to  make  a  begging  tour  throughout  Europe. 
But  all  the  while  he  was  a  true-born  Frenchman  and 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

After  he  had  been  some  years  in  England,  in  1730 
a  great  moral  change  came  over  him ;  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  the  composition  of  his  memoirs, 
in  which  he  penitently  describes  his  numerous  im- 
postures. He  sealed  this  manuscript  autobiography, 
directing  it  not  to  be  opened  till  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1763.  This  work,  even 
for  its  own  sake,  is  so  entertaining^  that  one  wonders 
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why  it  lias  liarclly  ever  been  reprinted.  It  reads 
like  a  romance  of  De  Foe  and  has  scenes  that  recall 
'  Gil  Bias.' 

Psalmanazar  opens  his  narrative  by  making  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  truthfulness  of  what  he 
is  going  to  relate,  but  even  in  this  book  he  declines 
to  give  his  real  name  or  j^lace  of  birth.  He  states, 
however,  that  he  was  French,  and,  it  is  thought,  a 
Gascon.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  j)recocious  child, 
and,  being  taken  up  by  Dominican  friars,  was  edu- 
cated by  them  in  two  monasteries.  He  gives  us  an 
interesting  picture  of  these  reverend  men,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  cheap  was  a  college  education  in 
France  in  those  days.  The  boy,  though  clever,  was, 
however,  an  untamable  little  "  rough,"  and  ran 
away  from  his  ill-deserved  privileges,  for  one  day  he 
entered  a  church  and  stole  a  cloak  from  a  sacred 
image,  and,  unmoved  by  what  his  religion  must 
have  taught  him  was  a  great  sacrilege,  he  tramped 
off  as  a  pilgrim  towards  Rome  ! 

He  never  meant  to  go  very  far,  however,  on  the 
way,  and  after  he  had  got  out  of  the  hue  and  cry 
assumed  the  character  of  an  Irish  youth,  who  had 
been  driven  from  home  on  account  of  his  preferring 
Catholicism  to  heresy,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
many,  who  did  not  discover  his  want  of  Irish,  or 
rather  of  the  English  tongue. 

After  some  time  he  ventured  homewards,  told  his 
mother  no  end  of  falsehoods,  and,  once  again  as  a 
pilgrim,  set  off,  with  her  permission,  to  seek  his 
father,  who  dwelt  away  from  his  wife  in  a  German 
town.  This  journey  was  so  long,  and  the  toil  so 
great,  that  the  lad  soon  wore  his  clothes  to  rags  and 
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"became,  literally,  a  beggar,  soliciting  alms  as  he 
triido-ed  alono-  for  means  to  reach  the  shrine  of  the 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne.  His  condition,  he  says, 
was  so  abject  as  to  excel  the  loathsomeness  of  other 
beggars,  and  he  was  not  yet  ont  of  France  !  On 
arriving  one  evening  at  the  gate  of  Lyons,  the 
beadle,  on  admitting  him,  asked  the  l^oy  if  he 
wanted  a  "viaticum,"  and  then  led  him  straight 
through  the  city  to  the  opposite  gate,  and  pushed 
him  through  into  the  open  country  with  a  gift 
of  four  sous,  thus  shutting  him  away  from  all 
chances  of  a  lodgino-.  He  was  afterwards  arrested 
as  a  spy  at  Landau,  imprisoned  for  a  time  and  let 
go.  The  pilgrim  at  last  arrived  at  Cologne,  where 
the  Three  Kings  did  him  no  good,  nor  did  he  seem 
to  want  their  aid ;  but  at  last  he  found  his  father, 
who,  up  to  his  means,  supplied  his  wants,  and 
recommended  him  to  go  on  to  Flanders,  and  seek 
employment  as  a  tutor.  He  agam  got  into  a  deplor- 
able condition.  At  the  town  of  Liege  he  suddenly 
hit  upon  the  remarkable  idea  of  personating  a 
Japanese.  This  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
European  to  do  in  the  present  day,  but  at  that  time 
Japan  was  the  chief  sphere  of  Missionary  enter- 
prise, and  was  as  popular  in  all  circles  as  Uganda  is 
now  with  ourselves.  Among  the  Jesuits  of  Avignon, 
with  whom  he  had  resided,  the  books  of  the  mis- 
sionary fathers  Xavier  and  his  successors  were  in 
the  hands  of  all.  Young  Psalmanazar,  being  well 
indoctrinated  in  this  literature,  and  having  per- 
sonally known  some  who  had  actually  been  in  Japan, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself  out  as  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  and,  to  render  his 
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story  plausible,  forged  letters  in  his  own  favour, 
commending  liim  to  all  whom  it  might  concern. 
This  cheat  was  so  original  that  we  can  afford  to 
admire  it  for  its  very  daring.  To  back  himself  up 
in  the  monstrous  fiction,  he  invented  a  code  of 
characters  which  he  called  Japanese,  originated  a 
grammar,  and  actually  l^egan  to  talk  in  this  novel 
language  !  His  Japanese  was  similar,  one  supposes, 
to  the  Irvino-ite  "  ffift  of  tono-ues  "  in  London  at  a 
later  period,  but  people  believed  him — men,  women, 
clergymen,  and  even  bishoj)s !  At  this  time  Psal- 
manazar  was  barely  sixteen  years  old. 

His  adventures  now  read  more  and  more  like 
pages  out  of  Le  Sage  or  '  Colonel  Jack.'  He  was 
by  turns  a  beggar,  a  pilgrim,  a  disciple,  a  teacher, 
and  a  soldier — always  a  knave,  and  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  hypocrites  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
He  next  assumed  the  name  of  Salmanazar,  an  As- 
syrian king,*  afterward  prefixed  with  the  letter  "  P  " 
to  make  it  look  like  Hebrew.  Having  now  to  main- 
tain his  difficult  character,  he  again  changed  tactics 
and  gave  out  that  he  had  never  been  baptised,  but 
was  still  a  heathen.  And  now  his  life  ran  in  another 
channel,  for  he  fell  across  the  English  legion  who  were 
then  fighting  under  pay  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
young  Psalmanazar  was  sought  out  by  Dr.  James, f 
the  Protestant  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and,  being 
supposed  to  be  still  a  heathen,  the  boy  actually 
allowed  himself  to  be  trained  as  an  inquirer  with  a 
view  to  Christian  baptism  !  This  act,  like  Aaron's 
serpent,  swallowed  all  the   rest.      If  anything  can 

*  Slialoianesev,  2  Kings  xvii,  3. 

t  Or  Innes.     The  name  is  spelled  both  ways. 
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he  said  in  his  favour,  it  Avas  tliat  ])eing  a  Roman 
Catholic  he  beheyed  Protestant  baptism  to  be  in- 
vahd,  Dr.  James  being  a  heretic.  Xow  he  took  the 
Christian  name  of  Gr^orge.  As  at  that  time  he  knew 
no  Enghsh,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  Latin, 
which  language  he  did  know,  and  it  therefore  added 
to  his  iniquity. 

Up  to  this  time  all  Psalmanazar's  doings  had  been 
on  the  Continent.  Henceforth  the  scene  of  them 
was  to  be  in  England,  and  to  England  he  came  in 
the  character  of  a  prodigy,  with  recommendations 
to  English  bishops.  He  was  received  and  supported 
for  some  time  by  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  taken  in.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  equally  deceived,  as 
were  most  others,  the  exception  being  the  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who,  says  Psalmanazar,  "  conceived  a 
just  disgust  at  one  absurdity.  I  had  afl&rmed  in 
my  fabulous  history  of  Formosa  that  the  Grreek 
tongue  was  there  taught  as  a  learned  lano-uage." 
The  youth  had  now  given  out  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  he  pretended  was  a 
Japanese  dependency,  and  so  little  Avas  known  at 
that  time  about  either  Japan  or  Formosa,  and  so  full 
of  odd  errors  were  the  current  books  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  no  one  found  this  l)lunder  out.  He  Avas  next 
sent  to  Oxford,  Avhere  he  was  for  tAvo  years  the 
2)rotr(je  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  had  at 
the  L^niA^ersity  to  go  on  Avith  his  "  syllal^arium  "  or 
iuA^ented  system  of  Avriting,  and  his  self-control  and 
impudence  carried  him  through  it.  Professors  Avere 
deceiA^ed  AA'ith  his  pothooks  and  hangers  and  his 
uttered  gibberish  signifying  worse  than  nothing. 
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He  was  now  twenty  years  old.  His  work  on 
Formosa  lie  afterwards  admitted  to  be  a  lie  from 
first  to  last.  "  I  was  left  to  hammer  it  of  my  own 
brain,"  lie  says,  "Avitli  the  assistance  only  of  Dr. 
Varen's  description  of  Japan  "  [and  Varen  places 
Japan  upon  the  mainland  of  Asia  !].  "  All  this  while 
the  booksellers  were  so  earnest,  while  the  town  was 
hot  for  my  book,  that  I  was  scarcely  allowed  two 
months  to  write  the  whole." 

In  this  way,  feted  and  fed,  Psalmanazar,  wonderful 
to  relate,  got  on  for  five  or  six  years  more,  always 
coming  out  with  some  new  bit  of  imposture.  At 
Oxford  his  hardy  constitution  allowed  him  to  lie 
night  after  night  upon  the  floor,  so  that  his  "  bed- 
maker,"  who  had  not  seen  the  bed  disturbed  for  a 
week,  might  say  that  his  nights  had  been  passed  in 
study,  a  lamp  having  been  kept  burning  to  deceive. 
He  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  pretend  to  have  the 
gout,  so  that  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  go  and 
drink  the  mineral  waters.  "  My  pretended  lame- 
ness," he  says,  "  gave  me  a  kind  of  gravity  I  was 
not  willing  to  part  with,  and  I  went  limping  about 
like  an  old  gouty  fellow,  though  no  man  could  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  health  than  I  did  all  the  time." 

He  next  taught  fortification,  of  which  he  had  a 
little  experience  when  with  the  army  in  Grermany ; 
afterwards  he  took  up  fan  making,  "  which  I 
practised  as  a  Japanese,"  and  once  more  he  professed 
he  had  brought  another  art  from  Formosa — that  of 
making  Oriental  enamel. 

But  all  this  as  he  got  older  was  too  quiet  for  him, 
and  he  longed  for  the  old  roving  free  and  easy  life  ; 
so  he  got  himself  hired  as  secretary  in  a  marching 
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regiment.  He  was  present  wlien  the  Jacobite  rising 
was  put  down  in  Lancashire  in  1715,  and  he  says  of 
himself  at  this  time  :  "  I  was  a  greater  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex  than  any  of  the  redcoats,  and  had 
frequent  invitations  from  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion." 
His  military  duties  were  those  now  performed  by 
what  is  called  an  "  orderly  "  only.  Psalmanazar  all 
throuo-h  his  career  seems  to  have  been  free  from 
intemperance  and  other  vices,  except  the  use  of 
opium,  his  tremendous  conceit  and  self-control  being 
too  strong  to  alloAv  him  ever  to  be  off  his  guard. 

He  had  an  micommon  aptitude  for  acquiring 
lano'uao'es.  When  a  child  of  six  he  learned  Latin 
at  Avignon,  at  ten  he  taught  it  to  others,  at 
eighteen  he  knew  some  German  and  Dutch,  had 
invented  a  language  and  reduced  it  to  a  system. 
French,  of  course,  was  his  native  tongue.  After  his 
baptism  he  mastered  English,  and,  lastly,  he  took 
to  Hebrew,  teaching  himself  so  well  that  in  a  year 
or  two  he  confuted  Bishop  Hare  and  other  learned 
Hebraists.  He  now  began  to  edit  Hebrew  works, 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  and  by  col- 
lating Psalm  with  Psalm,  and  passage  with  passage, 
his  inner  eyes  became  open,  and  a  moral  change  of 
his  whole  nature  took  place.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  across  the  Methodists,  and  his  reforma- 
tion and  repentance  were  due  to  "  the  still  small 
voice  "  within. 

Psalmanazar  until  the  end  remained  a  Protestant 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
consistent.  As  far  as  he  could  make  amends  for  his 
early  sins  he  did  so,  and  wrote  his  memoirs  to  be 
published  after  his  death.     By  his  will  he  directed 
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that  his  body  should  be  buried  among  those  of 
the  paupers,  in  St.  Luke's  Churchyard,  which  was 
done  in  170o.  He  never  divulged  his  real  name, 
nor  tried  to  discover  his  relatives. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was  a  writer 
for  the  booksellers,  in  a  word,  a  "  hack,"  his  chief 
labour  being  on  the  '  Universal  History,'  a  work  now 
occuj)ying  the  neglected  shelves  of  old-fashioned 
libraries.  His  memoirs  are  in  good  English,  and  no 
sign  of  the  foreigner  can  be  detected  from  the  style. 

Psalmanazar's  name  occurs  several  times  in 
Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson.'  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
much  of  him,  saying  :  "  He  was  a  penitent  man,  sir," 
and,  "  Sir,  I  should  as  soon  thought  of  contradicting  a 
bishop  as  George  Psalmanazar." 

The  next  name  to  be  adduced  as  a  literary  forger 
is  that  of  James  Macpherson,  whose  supposed  trans- 
lation of  Ossian's  wild  songs  into  pretty,  and  often 
into  drawing-room  English  jjrose,  made  a  great 
sensation  in  the  literary  world  after  the  year 
1763,  when  the  entire  Avork  appeared.  So  novel  a 
theme  in  so  novel  a  style,  and  so  full  of  novel 
imager}^,  stamped  itself  as  original,  and  the  wild 
Highlands,  so  lately  the  scene  of  wars,  became  for 
the  first  time  the  locality  of  romance.  The  book  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  among  them  into 
Italian,  and  Ossian's  poems,  as  we  know,  were  the 
travelling  companion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  all 
his  military  expeditions;  but  if  the  Gaelic  (supposing 
it  to  have  existed  in  Gaelic  at  all)  could  be  rendered 
into  only  feeble  English,  what  must  the  foreign  ver- 
sions have  been,  which  were  translated  second-hand  ? 
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Nevertheless,  many  believed  in  Ossian  through 
Macpherson,  while  the  majority  doubted.  Blair, 
a  Scotch  divine,  vindicated  the  work,  while  Hume, 
the  Scotch  historian,  though  not  unAvilling  to  believe, 
really  helped  to  demolish  it.  But  Macpherson  never 
acknowledged  the  trick.  It  was  proved  that  a  few 
legendary  fragments  remained  in  the  Highlands  as 
traditions,  and  on  this  foundation  Macpherson, 
assuming  them  to  be  centuries  older  than  they 
were,  must  have  built  up  his  story.  But  after  every 
inquiry  and  search,  no  manuscripts  in  the  original 
were  ever  produced.  Johnson  was  particularly 
mdignant;  and  in  terror  of  his  opposition,  Macpherson 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  if  not  of  threat, 
which  provoked  the  sledge-hammer  reply  he  got  in 
return.  Johnson's  note,  which  was  short,  but  severe, 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  repel,  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself  the  law- 
shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a 
ruffian.  ...  I  thought  your  book  an  imposture,  and  I 
think  so  still.  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the  public, 
which  I  dare  you  to  refu.te." 

After  a  time  the  controversy  died  away,  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  MaciDherson 
had  built  upon  some  small  existing  traditionary  frag- 
ments several  continuous  narratives  (some  divided 
into  cantos),  each  with  a  regular  plot,  and  that  the 
metaphors  and  images  with  which  they  abounded 
were  only  such  as  might  suggest  themselves  to  any 
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one  with   any   knoAvledge    of    a    wild  mountainous 
country,  rich  in  mists,  storm-clouds,  crags,  torrents, 
and  blasted  trees,  winch  did  duty  to  repletion,  varied 
with  the  g-hosts  of  slain  warriors  fighting  their  battles 
over  again.     Ossian  Avas  reported  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  but  whether  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland  Avas  not  settled.    A  cave  high  up  on  the  south 
side  of  Glencoe  is  still  pointed  out  as  his  birthplace, 
while  a  cromlech  on  a  mountain  called  Luriegethan 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  claimed  as  marking  his  grave. 
But  Ossian,  after  all,  is  as  legendary  as  Merhn,  and 
Macpherson  with  all  his  genius,  for  genius  he  un- 
doubtedly had,  was  little  better  than  a  literary  adven- 
turer. Unlike  Psalmanazar,  he  never  learned  humility, 
and  died  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  to  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  among  the  poets  under  a  monu- 
ment  for   which   he    left   the  sum  of   £300.*     As 
examples  of   the  anachronisms   in    Ossian,  two    or 
three  short  specimens  may  be  cited.     The   first  is 
his  description  of  a  fair  lady : 

"  The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall 
of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was  around 
her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs. 
She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh 
of  her  soul.  Her  bhie  e^-es  rolled  on  him  in  secret,  and  she 
blest  the  chief  of  Morven." 

The  next  is  descriptive  of  a  war  chariot : 

"  The  car  comes  on  like  the  flame  of  death  :  the  rapid 
car  of  Cuthullin.    It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock ; 

*  "  By  one  of  those  coincidences  in  wbicli  the  Abbey  abounds, 
witbin  a  few  feet  of  Jolinson  lies  bis  deadly  enemy,  the  author  or 
inventor  of  Ossian." — Stanley's  '  Memorials,'  p.  298. 
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its  sides  are  embossed  Avitli  stones,  and  sparkle  like  the  sea 
round  the  boat  of  night ;  of  polished  yew  is  its  beam,  its 
seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides  are  replenished 
with  spears,  the  bottom  is  the  footstool  of  heroes !  Before 
is  seen  on  the  right  the  snorting  horse ;  loud  and  resound- 
ing is  his  hoof,  the  spreading  of  his  mane  is  like  a  stream 
of  smoke.  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  [also]  seen 
the  snorting  horse — the  thin-maned,  high-headed,  strong- 
hoofed,  fleet-bounding  son  of  the  hill.  A  thousand  thongs 
bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine  in 
wreaths  of  foam.  Thin  strings,  bright,  studded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds.  The  wildness 
of  deer  is  in  their  course,  the  strength  of  eagles  descend- 
ing on  their  prey.     The  noise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter." 

Macplierson's  ghosts  are  equally  wonderful.  The 
first  is  that  of  CuthuUin,  he  of  the  chariot  just 
referred  to  : 

"The  ghost  stalked  there  alone;  the  sighing  of  his 
breast  was  frequent,  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  was 
terrible,  his  spear  was  a  column  of  mist,  the  stars 
looked  dim  through  his  form,  his  voice  was  like  hollow 
Avind  in  a  cave,  his  eye  a  light  seen  afar." 

Another  ghost  is  described  thus : 

"  A  cloud  gathered  in  the  west  :  a  red  star  looked  from 
behind  its  edge.  I  saw  a  ghost  in  the  darkening  air ;  his 
stride  extended  from  hill  to  hill,  his  shield  was  dim  on  his 
side ;  but  he  passed  away  in  his  blast.  My  soul  was  sad ; 
I  went  to  the  hall  of  shells  (that  is  where  usquebaugh  was 
drunk)  ;  a  thousand  lights  arose,  the  hundred  bards  had 
strung  the  harp." 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  these   "halls"    all 
through  the  book.     Can  we  fancy  a  thousand  lights 
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and  a  liiinclred  harpers  in  a  single  room  of  those 
times  ?  A  tyro  even  in  archaeology  must  pronounce 
this  to  be  spurious.  The  only  "  halls  "  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland  in  the  day  of  the  reputed  Ossian 
were  ocean  caverns,  or  the  chambered  passages  in  a 
tumulus,  the  largest  chamber  of  which  might  hold 
about  twelve  persons,  into  which  both  men  and  women 
had  to  creep  upon  all  fours,  just  as  the  Esquimaux  of 
the  present  day  creep  into  their  snow  huts  !  In  the 
early  copies,  according  to  Mason,  were  several  refer- 
ences to  the  Danes,  a  people  which  did  not  emerge 
into  history  until  the  ninth  century,  just  six 
hundred  years  after  Ossian's  time.  The  poet  Gray 
was  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  believe  until  the  printed  book  appeared,  when  he 
discovered  the  language  had  been  considerably 
amplified  from  the  manuscript  copy  that  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  him,  and  was  scarcely  the 
same  thing.  As  English  compositions  the  poems 
undoubtedly  must  rank  high,  if  only  as  imitations  of 
the  old  Runic ;  and  the  ideas  are  so  poetical  that  we 
must  admit  Macpherson  to  be  a  poet.  The  catas- 
trophe in  G-oethe's  "  Werter  "  was  hastened  by  the 
lovers  reading  Ossian  in  German ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  wild  rodomontade  about  prophetic  stars 
and  flashing  meteors  foreboding  undying  glory  to 
brave  warriors,  made  Napoleon  prefer  Ossian,  though 
in  much  diluted  Italian,  to  any  epic  of  older  times. 

The  next  name  to  bring  forward  is  that  of  a 
really  great  man,  one  who  might  otherwise  fairly 
be  omitted  from  the  rank  of  literary  pretenders 
were  it   not  for  his    connection    with    Chatterton. 
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This  is  Horace  Walpole,  whose  '  Castle  of  Otranto  ' 
was  published  in  the  year  following  that  of 
Maepherson's  book.  It  purported  to  be  a  transla- 
tion from  a  manuscript  written  by  a  Neapoli- 
tan about  the  year  a.d.  1100  in  the  "  choicest 
Italian."  Now  when  we  consider  that  the  era  of 
this  Neapolitan  monk  was  that  of  Hildebrand,  that 
the  ''choicest  Italian"  had  not  at  that  time  deve- 
loped itself,  and  that  it  was  a  "  Gothic  story,"  full 
of  Grothic  accessories,  fully  a  hundred  years  before 
anything  Gothic  arose,  these  very  anachronisms 
would  have  betrayed  the  book,  had  not  Walpole  in 
the  second  edition  avowed  the  invention  as  his  own. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  building  and  altering 
his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill  into  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  Gothic  mansion,  and  the  tale  was  only  a  sort 
of  romance  he  had  made  from  brooding  over  his 
pictures,  his  cardboard  towers,  and  his  sham  Gothic 
galleries  and  staircases.  At  all  events,  Gothic  or 
not,  the  book  Avas  a  wonderful  one,  and  it  became 
the  forerunner  of  the  Gothic  school  of  romance  till 
that  school  died  out  under  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Walpole's  book  was  therefore  an  experi- 
ment, and  his  method  of  introducing  it  was  com- 
mendable— had  he  not  a  little  later  on  implicated 
his  own  literar}^  character  by  his  imprecations  on 
poor  Chatterton,  who  had  only  done  just  what 
Walpole  himself  had  done  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the 
world  laid  Chatterton's  melancholy  fate  indirect!}^ 
at  Walpole's  door ;  but  whether  Chatterton  died  of 
the  other's  neglect  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  poor 
lad  was  under  Walpole's  stigma  as  a  "  forger  "  and 
a  "  scoundrel." 

VOL.    XXIII.  15 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  full  account 
of  the  youthful  poet's  career.  Thomas  Chatteeton 
was  a  born  genius  from  earliest  years,  full  of 
poetical  reveries,  while  his  circumstances  threw 
him  into  antiquarian  study.  Everybody  who  goes 
to  Bristol  visits  the  Eedcliffe  Church,  in  the 
parvise  chamber  of  which,  over  the  beautiful 
north  porch,  were  formerly  several  oaken  chests, 
out  of  which  the  boy  purported  to  have  taken 
all  sorts  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  almost  every 
form  of  composition — poems,  ballads,  and  dramas 
among  them,  —  all  written  on  vellum  in  Old 
English  characters,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI  and 
Edward  IV,  by  one  Rowley,  a  monk,  but  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  were  his  own  compositions  made 
while  sitting  for  six  hours  a  day  on  a  three-legged 
stool  in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  was  at  the  time  only 
sixteen  years  old.  "When  he  had  put  a  sufficient 
quantity  together,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dodsley  the 
bookseller,  asking  for  a  guinea  as  the  price  of  one 
of  Rowley's  dramas,  which  he  would  send  on.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  take,  nor  was  the  guinea 
forthcoming.  A  httle  later  on  the  lad  ventured  to 
addi^ess  Horace  Walpole,  informing  him  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  chest,  and  forwarding  with  some 
poems  an  extract  from  Rowley  in  reference  to  oil 
painting  which  he  suggested  might  be  useful  to 
the  noble  author  for  his  'Anecdotes  of  Painting.' 
In  this  case  the  bait  did  take,  and  Walpole 
courteously  replied  offering  the  young  man  a 
"  thousand  thanks."  Poor  Chatterton,  thinking  he 
now  found  a  friend,  ventured  to  describe  his  humble 
station  in  life  and  his  poverty — that  he  slept  "  with 
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a  footboy  and  dined  Avith  a  kitchenmaid,"  and 
beo-o-ed  for  secrecy.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
fastidious  man  to  endure,  and  the  thousand  thanks 
ended  as  might  be  supposed ;  but  AYalpole  submitted 
the  poems  to  the  judgment  of  others,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  which  the  sender 
might  have  detected  himself  from  internal  evidence. 
On  this  he  shook  the  boy  off  altogether,  and  vindi- 
cated his  conduct  in  the  following  words  : 

"All  of  the  house  of  forgery  are  relations,  and  Chatter- 
ton's  ingenuity  in  counterfeiting  styles,  and,  I  believe,  hands, 
mio-ht  easily  have  led  him  to  those  more  facile  imitations 
of  prose — promissory  notes." 

This  was  strano-e  lano-uage  from  the  author  of  '  The 
Castle  of  Otranto,'  and  if  the  remark  cut  one  way 
it  also  ought  to  have  cut  home,  for  the  cases  were 
alike.  Chatterton's  great  fault  was  not  in  the 
assumption  of  the  character  of  Eowley,  but  in  the 
untruths  he  told  respecting  himself.  Had  Walpole 
recognised  the  great  genius  of  the  lad  and  the  true 
poetry  of  his  productions,  or  condoned  him  ever  so 
little,  the  end  might  have  been  different,  and  had 
been  better  for  Walpole's  fame.  The  poor  boy 
came  to  London  and  died  of  despair,  too  proud  to 
beg,  too  weak  for  manual  labour.  He  was  buried  in 
a  pauper's  grave  where  now  is  the  north-west 
corner  of  Farringdon  Market.  If  ever  there  was  a 
great  genius  killed  by  unkindly  frosts,  it  was  he. 
After  his  decease  AValpole  coldly  wrote  to  Mason  : 

"  Chatterton  was  a  consummate  villain.  ...  A  rogue 
miscarries  in  attempting  to  cheat  me.  He  had  a  very 
irascible  resentment,  and  the  poor  soul  perished  before  he 
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was  nineteen.  He  was  an  instance  that  a  compleat  genius 
and  a  compleat  rogue  can  be  found  before  a  man  is  of 
age." 

Still  earlier  lie  writes,  and  I  cite  this  passage 
because  it  speaks  also  of  Psalmanazar  and  Mac- 
pherson  : 

"  The  amazing  prodigy  of  Chatterton,  Psalmanazar  alone 
seemed  to  have  surpassed^  and  when  that  lad  could  per- 
form such  feats  as  he  certainly  did^  what  difficulty  is  there 
in  believing  that  Macpherson  forged  the  cold  skeleton  of 
an  epic  poem  ?  "  ■^ 

Like  Cliatterton  himself,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  marvellous  works  are  perishing  also,  unless  the 
fashion  for  the  Spasmodic  Muse  shall  one  day  change 
back  into  the  old  style.  Even  by  the  student  of 
literature  Cliatterton  is  quite  neglected,  though 
much  that  he  wrote  in  his  own  name  is  of  a  high 
order,  while  his  Eowley  ballads  quite  equal  the 
imitations  of  the  antique  in  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  or 
even  those  of  the  Border  minstrelsy. 

Another  case  of  literary  deception  of  a  different 
kind  must  be  noticed  here,  for  it  made  a  sensation  in 
its  day.  A  certain  writer  named  William  Lauder, 
who  was  also  a  Scotchman,  to  get  a  name  ventured 
to  assert  in  the  '  Grentleman's  Magazine,'  and  carried 
on  the  assertions  for  some  years,  that  Milton,  the 

*  Mason  liimself,  who  was  always  Walpole's  echo,  seconded  his 
patron's  opinions  in  indifferent  verse,  which  he  called  satire  : 

"  Not  to  discriminate  is  mighty  odd 
'Tween  Thomas  Chatterton  and  Doctor  Dodd  ;  .  .  . 
The  youth,  tho'  Bristowe  born  by  all  agreed, 
Had  parts  might  figure  e'en  beyond  the  Tweed." 
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miglitj  poet,  was  little  better  than  a  plagiarist,  and 
that  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  greatest  poem  in  the 
English  language,  was  in  part  made  up  of  stolen 
passages  from  Latin  writers,  and  to  jnstify  his 
statements  advanced  some  quotations  from  Grotius 
and  others  that  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  senti- 
ments in  some  parts  of  Milton's  great  poem.  This 
might  be  fair  criticism  so  far  as  it  went,  had  not 
Lauder,  while  knowing  better,  also  quoted  large 
extracts  from  a  Latin  version  of  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
itself,  really  making  Milton  copying  from  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  work  done  after  his  death ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  who  were  prejudiced 
actually  believed  in  Lauder  until,  in  the  year  1750, 
he  avowed  that  what  he  had  been  asserting  all  along 
against  the  o-reat  man  was  no  more  than  a  practical 
joke  I  Soon  after  this  the  joker  emigrated  to  the 
West  Indies  and  died.  In  our  own  day  the  same 
trick  was  committed  by  Father  Prout,  who  turned 
the  best  of  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies  '  into  good  Latin, 
and  pretended  that  Moore  was  no  more  than  their 
translator.  This,  however,  was  done  in  honest  play, 
while  in  Lauder's  case  the  attack  was  seriously 
meant  to  lower  Milton  and  exalt  himself,  though  it 
was  the  case  of  the  gadfly  attacking  Behemoth. 

But  the  daring  of  Psalmanazar,  the  assurance  of 
Macpherson,  and  the  vanity  of  Chatterton  were  all 
to  be  surpassed  ere  the  century  closed  by  an 
adventurer  who  united  all  these  qualities,  with 
this  difference :  that  while  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  others  to  admire,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but 
contempt. 
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It  is  of  William  Henry  Ireland,  the  Shakespere 
forger,  tliat  I  liave  now  to  speak. 

Now  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  forger 
and  an  imitator.  Some  of  our  greatest  men  have 
published  '  Imitations  ' — Dryden  and  Scott  among 
them,  to  which  they  put  their  own  names ;  and  had 
Ireland  been  content  to  imitate  Shakespere — that  is, 
if  he  could  have  done  so, — he  would  have  stood  on 
different  ground,  or  at  least  have  l^een  tolerated,  and 
if  his  genius  had  been  great  enough  he  might  have 
occupied  a  literary  niche  in  the  temple  of  Parnassus, 
but  he  chose  the  other  way. 

In  the  year  1795  there  was  dwelling  in  Norfolk 
Street,  London,  a  gentleman  named  Samuel  Ireland. 
He  had  originally  been  a  mechanic  in  Spitalfields, 
but,  embracing  a  literary  and  artistic  career,  became 
successful,  and  had  retired  from  business.  Nature 
endowed  him  with  some  talents,  but  the  fairy  Avho 
presided  at  his  birth  seemed  to  have  withheld  the 
gift  of  common  sense.  He  had  many  acquaintances, 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  might  have  died  and  been 
gradually  forgotten  had  it  not  been  for  his  notorious 
son,  a  natural  child,  whom  he  named  William  Henry. 
This  youth  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  New  Inn, 
in  whose  chambers  were  some  old  documents,  and 
the  boy,  having  little  to  do,  took  to  studying  them. 
Up  to  this  point  his  history  resembled  Chatterton's, 
but  beyond  that  he  outran  the  other  as  a  racer  does 
a  hunter.  On  one  memorable  occasion — memorable 
because  it  was  the  turning-point  of  his  career^ — the 
youth  accompanied  his  father  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  having  heard  the  latter,  who  was  Shakespere 
mad,  declare  that  he  would  give  half  his  library  for 
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ail  autograph  of  liis  favourite  bard,  sweet  William, 
who  was  then  only  seventeen,  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  possibility  of  pleasing  his  father.  They 
returned,  the  father  to  his  home,  and  the  boy  to  his 
chambers,  where  he  revolved  in  his  mind  how  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  he  has  himself  given  us 
in  detail  the  modus  operandi. 

As  was  said  above,  he  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  style  and  language  of  old  documents,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  concocting  his  first  forgery. 
He  proceeded  to  imitate  very  carefully  an  ancient 
deed  he  had  found :  he  prepared  special  ink,  and 
on  very  old  paper  produced  a  forged  agreement 
made  between  W.  Shakespere,  John  Hemynge, 
and  others,  to  which  he  affixed  an  imitation  of 
Shakespere's  signature  with  other  names,  and  the 
thing  was  apparently  done  until  the  question  of 
"  seals  "  presented  itself. 

This  he  got  over  in  a  very  novel  way.  By 
heating  a  penknife  he  cut  an  old  waxen  seal  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  after  lia^dng  scraped  a  cavity 
in  the  under  side  of  the  divided  portion,  inserted  a 
parchment  strip,  and  then  replaced  with  common 
wax  the  part  of  the  seal  he  had  removed,  till  the 
thing  looked  like  an  original  sixteenth  century  deed, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  In  his  '  Confessions  '  he 
has  given  us  an  engraving  of  the  signature  and  of 
the  seal.  It  does  not  look  much  like  Shakespere's 
autograph,  and  the  seal  shows  a  quintain  for  a 
device.  But  it  pleased  his  father,  who  fell  into 
a  transport  of  joy. 

An  antiquary  to  whom  the  thing  was  submitted 
pronounced  it  to  be  genuine,  and  all  the  virtuosos 
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of  the  day  came  to  Norfolk  Street  to  see  the 
precious  deed  and  believe.  Young  Ireland's 
vanity  was  increased,  and  though  he  said  little, 
determined  this  should  not  be  his  last  attempt  at 
counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  Shakespere.  Xot 
long  afterwards  he  ventured  again  on  the  downward 
path,  this  time  to  invent  a  form  of  religious  belief,  pur- 
porting it  to  be  Shakespere's  own,  which  daring- 
act  also  succeeded,  none  questioning  the  boy,  the 
father  alone  having  been  told  of  a  hoard  of  manu- 
scripts the  son  had  discovered.  The  poor  man 
believed  it,  and  made  known  this  second  discovery, 
which  seems  to  have  taken  the  literati  of  the  day 
bv  storm.  Among  the  credulous  were  the  great  Dr. 
Parr  and  Warton  the  poet,  followed  by  James 
Boswell,  w4iose  nature  it  was  to  believe  everything ; 
and  this  worshipper  of  trifles,  under  the  influence 
of  brandy  and  water,  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
before  the  precious  document,  and  kissing  it  declared 
he  could  then  die  content ! 

More  and  more  manuscripts,  all  in  the  Shake- 
sperian  script,  followed  in  succession,  almost  too 
numerous  to  name,  including  love-letters  addressed 
by  the  great  bard  to  Anne  Hathaway.  These  were  all 
swallowed  by  admirers.  Next  came  a  forged  letter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  addressed  to  Shakespere  in  his 
praise ;  after  which  appeared  early  drafts  of  the  plays  of 
'King Lear'  and  'Hamlet'  with  suppressed  passages; 
later  on  still  a  forged  letter  of  Shakespere  addressed 
to  a  certain  Wilham  Henry  Ireland,  thanking  him  for 
having  extricated  him  (Shakespere)  from  droirning! 
All  were  exhibited,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  eyes  of 
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clever  men,  and  even  of  literarj  men,  were  not  yet 
opened. 

Lastly  came  tlie  crowning  achievement  of  all,  a 
newly  discovered  tragedy  of  Sliakespere,  quite  com- 
plete, which  had  lain  untouched  in  a  cabinet  for  two 
hundred  years  !  This  play  was  called  '  Vortigern 
and  Rowena,'  and  it  attracted  new  crowds  to  Norfolk 
Street  to  behold  and  venerate.  We  are  not  told 
that  there  was  an  admission  fee,  but  probably  not. 
The  Prince  of  "Wales  commanded  that  the  manuscript 
should  be  brought  to  Carlton  House  for  his  inspec- 
tion. "With  all  his  faults  George  was  really  fond  of 
literature,  and  though  he  made  a  speech  on  the 
occasion,  did  not  venture  on  an  opinion.  On 
another  occasion  the  precious  paper  was  submitted 
to  the  -Duke  of  Clarence  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  A  few 
persons  only,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Malone,  ven- 
tured to  disbelieve,  and  he  undertook  to  demolish 
the  imposture.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few 
things  for  which  we  pardon  Malone,  who,  in  another 
way,  was  a  mutilator  of  Shakespere  himself. 

In  the  meantime  the  performance  of  '  "Vortigern ' 
was  announced.  The  cast  included  the  Kembles 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  afterwards  withdrew.  The 
Poet  Laureate,  Pye,  with  others,  wrote  prologues, 
and  an  epilogue  was  written  by  Robert  Merry, 
better  known  as  Delia  Crusca.  But  that  epi- 
logue was  not  destined  ever  to  be  spoken,  though 
it  was  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Jordan  to 
deliver  it.  On  April  2nd,  1796— it  ought  to  have 
been  on  April  1st,  All  Fools'  Day,— the  play  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane.  It  dragged  its  length  along 
without  any  great  signs  of  approval  or  the  reverse 
VOL.  xxiii.  16 
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until  the  last  act  began,  in  whicli  there  was  a  single 
line  which  damned  the  play  for  ever.  The  Malonites 
were  all  present  on  the  watch,  but  kept  their  secret 
until  Kemble  pronounced  the  line  in  question,  which 
ran,  "  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er,"  at 
which  there  ensued  such  a  scene  of  roar  and  confusion 
that  Kemble  stopped,  and  injudiciously  repeated  the 
significant  words,  on  whicli,  it  is  said,  there  took  j^lace 
such  a  scene  of  riot  and  deafening  clamour  as  had 
never  been  heard  before  in  the  theatre.  The  piece 
could  not  go  on.  Young  Ireland  collapsed,  after 
pocketing  ninety  pounds,  and  fell  into  eternal 
disgrace,  his  occupation,  like  Othello's,  gone. 

Had  the  play  succeeded,  AVilliam  Henry  had  in 
his  cupboard  a  Avhole  stack  of  ShakesiDerian  dramas 
on  English  history,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
downwards.  Some  of  them  were  preserved  at 
Birmingham  till  they  perished  in  a  fire  in  1879. 
If  we  can  admire  anything  at  all  in  young  Ireland, 
it  is  his  perseverance  in  filling  hundreds  of  folio 
pages  with  clever  imitations  of  the  penmanship  of 
the  Jacobean  age,  so  difficult  to  read,  and  still  more 
to  imitate.  Ink,  time-stained  parchment,  and  paper 
all  had  to  be  in  keeping,  while  those  who  read 
his  productions  gave  praise  to  the  comj)ositions 
as  literary  work.  Our  wonder  is  that  so  glaring  an 
imposition  should  have  been  tolerated  even  for  one 
season. 

To  make,  it  is  hoped,  a  clean  breast,  the  author 
soon  avowed  that  what  he  had  done  was  in  every 
respect  his  own,  and  each  production  a  forgery.  He 
printed  his  '  Confessions,'  from  which  all  that  is 
here  stated  is  taken ;  but  the  father,  who  had  now 
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cast  off  the  son,  who  was  not  yet  nineteen  years  of 
age — less  for  the  son's  errors  than  for  his  own,  for 
the  reputation  of  the  son  was  as  nothing  to  his  own 
disappointment — actually  continued  to  deceive  him- 
self and  for  a  time  to  believe  in  the  spurious  docu- 
ment ao-ainst  the  son's  own  avowal — a  curious  case 
in  which  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  greater 
than  the  cheat.  But  Samuel  did  not  long  outlive 
his  chagrin,  dying  in  the  year  1800,  while  William 
continued  to  exist  almost  unknown  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  "  The  tear  of  pity  which  we  bestow  on 
Chatterton  we  must  withhold  from  Ireland,  who 
rejoiced  to  the  end  in  what  he  had  done,  and  only 
bewailed  the  penalty  those  doings  had  brought  on 
himself." 

In  reviewing  the  doings  of  these  men  as  a  whole 
one  is  struck  that  at  least  three  of  them  should  have 
been  mere  boys,  whose  talents,  if  applied  in  a  more 
honest  way,  might  have  given  them  famous  names. 
We  most  like  poor  Chatterton,  that  "  marvellous  boy 
who  perished  in  his  pride,"  as  Wordsworth  said  of 
him,  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  him  with  affection 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Bristol's  children,  the  same 
city  which  produced  a  Southey.  If  there  is  anything 
at  all  to  forgive  in  Ireland,  it  is  that  he  helped  to 
make  people  think  of  Shakespere  a  little  more,  while 
it  helps  us  to  contrast  him,  in  giving  Shakespere 
more  than  his  due,  with  those  who,  in  our  own  im- 
mediate day  and  at  this  very  time,  are  trying  to 
wrest  from  Shakespere  all  that  he  ever  did,  reducing 
him  to  an  "  airy  nothing  ; "  and  though  they  give  him 
a  "  local  habitation  "  refuse  him  a  "  name." 
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Annexed  is  a  facsimile  of  W.  H.  Ireland's  book-plate- 
It  is  the  same  that  his  father  used,  with  a  different  motto. 
The  quotation  from  '  Menagiana '  was  probably  copied 
from  the  book-plate  of  David  Garrick.     Ireland  made  no 


La  pranicre  chose  qwon-dfrit'faa'k  quanAori/a, 
empru/Ue  un  J^wre. ir^ de  In  lire,  a/bi  dt  p^mn^otr 

le  rendre pUiiA.t 

Maiai/iana.  l^oL.4 


pretence  of  virtue,  and  the  words  "  Nemo  sine  Vitiis  "  may 
have  been  purposely  selected  as  a  defence  of  his  frauds 
by  seeking-  to  include  others  as  general  participators  in 
evil-doing. 
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BY    PHILIP    H.    NEWMAN,    K.J]. A.  ;    MEMUEK    UP    CUUNCIL, 

P.8.L. 

[Read  June  18th,  1902.] 

Tiii'^  title  of  this  paper  is  ol)viously  suggested  by 
the  festivities  and  rejoicings  in  connection  with  the 
approaching  Coronation  of  our  beloved  sovereign 
Edward  the  Seventh;  the  decorations  and  Pageantry 
for  which  solemnity  his  liege  subjects  have  been 
anticipating  for  months  past,  in  endless  discussion 
on  the  character  and  propriet}^  of  their  artistic 
conception  and  detail.  I  do  not  propose,  however 
much  I  might  be  tempted,  to  carry  this  discussion 
further  than  it  has  already  gone,  before  the  happy 
event;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  criticise,  before  the 
Coronation  is  accomplished,  the  general  effect,  from 
an  Art  point  of  view,  of  the  preparations  of  those 
concerned  in  its  due  ceremonial  splendour.  I  wish 
rather  to  take  the  opportunity  the  occurrence 
presents  of  looking  at  the  spirit,  or  instinct  wdiich 
underlies  all  such  demonstrations,  and  gather,  if 
possil)le,  some  clear  ideas  of  the  affinities,  and 
relations  of  Pageantry  and  Art,  linked  as  they  have 
been,  more  or  less,  by  all  peoples,  at  all  times,  for 
the  manifestation  of  national,  political,  civil,  or 
rehgious  fervour.  To  make  myself  fully  understood 
it  is  also  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Art  that  I 
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am  speaking  of  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Art  wliicli 
lias  had  for  its  object  the  manifestation  or  symboK- 
sation  of  the  highest  ideals,  examples  of  which  are 
familiar  to  us  as  household  words.  That  Art  which 
has  not  only  created  for  us  the  greatest  movements  of 
antiquity,  but  which,  by  a  spiritual  and  humanising 
influence,  has  affected  and  is  affecting  national  tem- 
peraments. The  Art,  in  fine,  which  has  contributed 
to  civilisation  as  well  as  to  the  joy  of  life. 

If  I  seem  to  insist  unduly  on  this  aspect  of  Art  as 
necessary  for  my  purpose,  it  is  with  no  disrespect  to 
other  views  which  obtain  at  some  periods  in  propor- 
tion to  technical  excellence :  I  mean  when  aims 
appear  to  be  submerged  in  means,  and  where  great 
purposes  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  great  endeavours. 
"  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
which  is,  of  course.  Art  for  the  artist's  sake  rather 
than  for  the  larger  public.  The  "  Art  for  Art's 
sake "  may  have  its  distinct  value,  and  I  am  only 
alluding  to  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  differentiation 
with  a  wider  Art.  But  if  it  appear  in  comparison 
with  this  a  narrow  and  selfish  view,  we  must  not 
only  allow  that  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  "  may  have  its 
origin  in  noble,  if  not  the  noblest  impulses,  but  we 
must  also  grudge  its  exponents  nothing,  for  it  is 
written,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  "  and, 
"  Tliou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn." 

If,  however,  we  look  at  Art  in  its  broader  aspect 
— my  present  point  of  view — especially  associated 
as  I  woidd  regai'd  it  with  Pageantry,  I  find  that 
though  wrapt  in  exaltations  as  the  great  artists  of 
the  past  may  have  been,  however   nobly  they  may 
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have  wrestled  and  wrung  from  Nature  her  precious 
secrets,  and  worshipped  her  may  be,  and  her  attri- 
Ijutes  in  their  temples,  I  say  I  find  that  this  nobility 
in  Art  could  condescend — iLuhUsse  ohlvje.  Powerless 
then,  as  powerless  now,  to  lift  the  people  up  to  see 
things  from  the  heights  and  plains  where  great  Art 
walks,  the  great  artists  came  down  to  poor  struggling 
humanity,  and  wreathed  the  storm-cloud  with  the 
rainbow  and  the  glory  of  the  sunset  around  its  habita- 
tions and  the  connnonplaces  of  its  life,  strewing  its 
pathway,  not  only  on  festal  days  but  every  day,  with 
myrtle,  palm,  and  summer  flowers,  and  by  a  thi-aldom 
greater  than  that  of  Apollo  or  Orpheus  making  the 
very  beasts  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent 
and  soul-lifting  Pageantry. 

Art  has  not  altered ;  artists  have  not  altered. 
Would  it  be  believed  for  a  moment  if  1  asserted 
that  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  or  Leonardo  did  not 
know  as  much  about  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  "  as  any 
new  club  that  ever  flourished  in  or  out  of  Bond 
Street,  Chelsea,  or  the  Quartier  Latin  ? 

Of  course  they  did;  the  hidden-from-view  sculp- 
ture on  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  proves  that 
if  nothing  else.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
means  were  not  the  end;  and  however  much  they 
kept  the  means  to  themselves,  and  revelled  in  them 
may  be,  the  end  was  always  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  might  add  to  their  gaiety  or  happiness 
by  leading  them  into  the  paths  where  the  flowers 
grew  the  thickest,  and  were  the  most  fragrant,  and 
wliere  beauty,  robed  as  Hope,  trampled  on  despair. 
This  great  Art  we  know  held  this  constant  aim — 
that  Nature  was  the  real  Alma  Mater,  and  that  her 
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driest  lessons  in  the  people's  lives  were  to  be  put 
into  the  pleasantest  bindings. 

In  thus  judging  the  artists  and  the  completeness 
of  their  work  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of 
their  employers;  these  aims  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
difference  l)etween  the  Art  of  the  past  and  the  Art 
of  to-day. 

Whereas  now,  excepting  for  portraiture,  dilet- 
tanteism,  or  for  more  or  less  decorative  purposes, 
the  aims  of  Art  to-day  are  ill-defined,  not  to  say 
indefinite,  in  the  past  it  directly  infiuenced  the 
education,  if  not  the  beliefs,  of  the  masses  of  the 
peoples.  To  those  who  could  not  read,  to  whom 
the  few  works  of  literature  were  sealed  books,  and 
must  have  remained  sealed  books  had  there  been 
means  of  multiplying  them,  to  a  people  whose 
religious  beliefs  and  romantic  or  historical  traditions 
were  otherwise  dependent  for  existence  on  bard, 
poet,  or  story-teller,  graphic  Art  afforded  an  autho- 
ritative document,  and  more,  it  afforded  that  tan- 
gible something  that  the  eye  could  realise  and  the 
mind  comprehend.  Indeed,  proportionately  to  its 
impressiveness,  and  quite  independently  of  its 
technical  excellence  in  other  respects.  Art  was  the 
incontrovertible  witness  to  the  fact  and  actuality  of 
that  which  it  aimed  at  representing.  Art  repre- 
sented to  an  uninformed  people  in  a  grossly  super- 
stitious age  both  the  beneficent  powers  of  Nature  as 
divinities  for  worship  or  propitiation,  or  typified  the 
semblance  and  attributes  of  powers  to  be  feared  and 
avoided,  often  tlie  lingering  tradition  of  prehistoric 
creatures,  depredative  monsters  with  whom  mankind 
in  sparse  and  isolated  families  was  unable  to  sue- 
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cesst'uUy  cope.  The  monster  may  have  been  extinct 
for  ages,  bnt  the  terror  remained  to  be  typified  and 
propitiated.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  bearing  these  aspects  of  Art  have  upon  totem- 
worship  and  idolatry ;  the  field  is  too  Avide  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  pa^oer;  suffice  to  say  that 
they  are,  however,  inseparably  bound  up  with  a 
philosophy  which  to  the  end  of  time  Avill  rest  upon 
the  vulgar  truism  upon  which  all  image-worship  is 
based,  viz.  that  seeing  is  believing. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  realise  that  if  the  aim  of  the 
artist  or  his  employer  was  impressiveness,  this  was 
onl}^  to  be  attained  either  by  a  more  or  less  \agorous 
vraisewhlance,  or  the  adoption  of  accepted  tyjjes. 
It  is  not  surprising  for  us  to  find  that  in  very  early 
times  the  vraisemblance  was  the  important  considera- 
tion, while  at  a  later  period  types  became  conven- 
tionalised, hearsay  and  tradition  had  supplemented 
graphic  art,  and  a  type,  a  symbol,  or  a  sign  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  remind  the  believer  or  the 
hereditarily  convinced. 

In  my  paper  on  "  Primal  Instinct  and  Culture  in 
Art "  I  pointed  out  at  some  length  how  these 
principles  were  affected  by  the  growth  of  eclecticism 
and  the  aesthetic  among  the  Greeks ;  and  I  will  only 
repeat  here  "  that  Art  for  such  a  people  would,  in 
its  highest  range  and  scope,  become  naturally  the 
expression  of  ideas  transcending  the  limitations  of 
Egypt  or  Assyria." 

But  if  the  technical  excellence  was  greater  in 
some  places  the  dominant  impulse  was  the  same  on 
the  part  of  the  artists  everywhere,  while  everywhere 
the  instinctive  craving  was  constant  on  the  part  of 
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tlie  people.  What  was  this  instinctive  cra^ang  that 
Avas  so  nni versa!  ?  What  was  this  imperative  if 
nncnltured  demand  that  lawgiver  and  artist  were 
bonnd  to  supply  ?  Pageantry — Pageantry,  that 
while  it  afforded  eye  and  ear  the  gratification  of 
sequential  change,  and  stimulated  the  rhythmic  mood 
that  leads  to  the  poetical  evolution  of  the  ideal, 
stimulated  also  the  slumbering  curiosity  of  the  most 
ignorant  with  a  desire  to  know,  and  for  the  mind  to 
be  fed  through  the  eye  with  a  pabulum  of  tradi- 
tion made  beautiful  by  order,  sequence,  and  Art. 
Pageantry,  that  even  stimulated  for  the  moment  the 
more  beautiful  feelings  of  the  sophisticated  by  the 
sense  of  an  inevitableness  which  is  a  characteristic 
and  perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  of  all  great 
Art.  Pageantry,  which  pointed  a  moral  and  adorned 
a  tale  for  learned  and  ignorant  alike,  and  as  the 
creators  of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  the 
architects  of  Philse  and  Karnak  knew,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  builders  of  the  Parthenon  or  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals,  made  for  law  and  order,  good 
government  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Are 
these  instincts  dead,  is  the  love  of  Pageantry 
extinct  ?  No  !  All  its  records  and  traditions  had 
not  flared  away  in  the  Alexandrian  library ;  all  its 
trophies  were  not  demolished  by  the  Vandal  and 
the  Goth ;  and,  above  all,  it  survives  engraved  in  the 
hearts  and  instincts  of  the  people  after  thousands  of 
years. 

It  survived  the  Institution  of  Learning  on  the 
Isis  and  the  Cam.  It  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
mediaeval  times  in  metal,  glass,  tapestry,  and  stone. 
It  was  conspicuous  in  the  Renaissance  in  masques. 
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and  shows  as  well  as  in  paint  and  mar])le.  It  was 
scotched,  but  not  killed,  by  the  Pnritans  of  a  later 
day.  The  French  revolntions  and  the  Empire  even 
renewed  its  vigonr,  and  it  is  as  mnch  alive  to-day  as 
in  the  past,  however  contemptnonsly  we  may  smile  at 
a  travelling  circns,  a  Coventry  procession,  or  a  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  Cnltnre  will  never  entirely  snper- 
sede  instinct  in  these  matters.  The  Avreaths,  knots, 
and  ribbons  that  entwine  onr  Venetian  masts,  and 
form  part  of  our  street  decorations  of  to-day,  are 
they  not  the  same  in  spirit  and  origin  as  the  decora- 
tions of  the  "  rag  bush  "  at  the  wells  by  the  maidens 
of  ancient  Britain  in  pre- Roman  times  ?  The  origin 
of  these  things  is  far  away,  and  may  have  to  be 
sought  for,  if  at  all,  in  the  psychology  of  "  missing 
links." 

Although,  as  I  intimated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper  on  Pageantry  and  Art,  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  art  of  Pageantry,  some 
reference  must  be  made  at  such  a  time  as  this  to 
royal  pageants,  processions,  and  masques  in  our 
country's  history,  and  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  these  functions,  I  will  only  refer  to  the 
wealth  of  example  and  authority  on  such  matters  in 
the  illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  chronicles  of 
the  Middle  Ages — Monstrelet  and  others.  I  must 
leave  untouched  the  details  of  masques  and  shows, 
the  orio;ins  of  which  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
mysteries  and  miracle  plays  represented  in  churches 
and  the  streets  before  the  institution  of  the  regular 
theatre,  of  which  the   "Globe"   at  Blackfriars,  in 
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Sliakespeare's  time,  is  a  familiar  example,  I  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Puritans  were 
inimical  to  shows ;  this  was  certainly  so  when,  as 
was  too  often  the  case,  the  sacred  mystery  was 
associated  with  buffoonery :  l)nt  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  took  form 
first  as  a  dramatic  sketch,  opening  with  Satan's 
address  to  the  sun.  Also  that  Luther  was  reported 
to  have  admitted  plays  as  superior  to  many 
sermons. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  Nichols'  '  Royal  Pro- 
gresses,' one  gets  a  very  complete  idea  of  the 
frequency,  cost,  and  splendour  of  processions, 
masques,  pageants,  and  entertainments  in  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  times.  Amongst  many  matters  of 
great  interest,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  cull  a  few 
extracts  as  throwing  lights  on  our  more  immediate 
ancestors,  i.  e.  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century, 
and  their  attitude  towards  Pageantry,  their  views 
on  Art  matters  and  customs,  besides  not  infre- 
quently important  political  and  economic  facts. 
Thus,  speaking  of  Pageantry  in  general,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  the  dialogues  of  Pichard  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1759,  in  which 
he  says  : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  to  rude  minds  opening 
to  a  taste  of  letters  than  the  fabulous  story  of  the  pagan 
gods,  which  is  constantly  interwoven  in  every  piece  of 
ancient  poetry.  Hence  the  initiative  arts  of  sculpture 
were  immediately  employed  in  these  pagan  exhibitions,  etc." 

From  the  men  of  art  and  literature  the  enthusiasm 
spread   itself   to    the    great.      Hence  in    Marlowe's 
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'  Edward  II  '  we  find,  speaking  of  a  luxurious  and 
liappy  monarch, — 

"  Music  and  poetry  are  his  dehght. 
Therefore  I'll  have  Italian  masques  by  night, 
Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and  passing  shows  ; 
And  in  the  day  when  he  shall  walk  abroad, 
Like  sylvan  nymphs  iny  pages  shall  be  clad, 
My  men  like  satyrs  gazing  on  the  lawns,"  etc. 

Much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be  learnt 
from  these  progresses.  "  They  give  us  a  view  into 
the  interior  of  the  noble  families,  display  their  state  in 
housekeeping  and  other  articles,  and  set  before  our 
eyes  their  magnificent  mansions,  long  since  gone  to 
decay  or  superseded  by  others  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Houses  that  lodged  the  Queen  of  England  and  her 
Court  are  now,  says  the  chronicler,  scarcely  fit 
for  farms,  are  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  Such  were 
the  seats  of  the  Compton  family  at  Mockings,  the 
Sadliers  of  Staneton,  of  the  great  Burleigh  at  Theo- 
balds, of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  at  Somersham,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cook  at  Giddes  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay  at  Moul- 
sham.  Lord  Richmond  at  Leighs,  Sir  Thomas 
Waldegrave  at  Smallbridge,  etc."  Nichols  says  also 
in  his  preface  the  plan  of  popularity  which  Elizabeth 
laid  down  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  is  marked 
by  no  trait  so  strong  as  that  of  making  progresses 
about  her  dominions.  Her  passage  through  the 
City  of  London  the  day  before  her  coronation,  1559, 
was  a  great  spectacle,  as  was  her  magnificent  pro- 
gress from  Hatfield  to  the  Charterhouse. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  demanded  that  these  royal 
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progresses  should  be  adorned  by  splendid  entertain- 
ments foi'  the  amusement  of  the  great,  and  were  not 
restricted,  as  at  present,  to  an  overgrown  capital. 
'•  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  was  nearly  ruined  by 
the  last  royal  visit  to  Basing.  This  was  the  Sir 
WilHani  Paulet  created  Baron  St.  John  of  Basing 
by  Henry  VIII,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Marquis  of 
Winchester  l)y  Edward  VI.  Thirty  years  Treasurer 
to  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  to  Philip,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  he  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Basing  in  a  mag- 
nificent and  princely  style."  Camden  observes  of 
this  structure  and  the  vast  expense  incurred,  "  It 
was  so  overpowered  l^y  its  own  weight,  posterity 
have  l3een  forced  to  pull  down  a  part  of  it.  The 
Marquis  entertained  Edward  VI  four  days  here ; 
Philip  and  Mary,  soon  after  their  marriage,  five 
days.  Here  also  he  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1560  "with  all  good  cheare,"  and  so  much  to  her 
satisfaction  that  she  playfully  lamented  his  great  age  ; 
"  For  by  mj  troth,"  said  the  delighted  sovereign,  "  if 
my  Lord  Treasurer  was  but  a  younger  man  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  have  him  for  a  husband  before 
any  man  in  England."  She  honoured  the  old  man 
with  another  visit  in  1569.  Tlie  nobleman  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven,  having  lived  to  see  118 
of  his  own  descendants.  One  of  these,  William, 
his  great-grandson,  likewise  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  guest,  and  that 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  days,  to  the  great  "chardge" 
of  the  said  Lord  Marquis.  During  her  residence 
here  the  Duke  of  Biron,  accompanied  by  about 
twenty  French  nobility  and  a  retinue  of  some  400 
persons,  were  lodged  at  "  The  Vyne,"   the  seat  of 
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Lord  Sandys,  wlncli  house  had  lieen  purposely 
furnished  with  hangings  and  plate  from  the  Tower 
and  Hampton  Court. 

The  Queen  boasted  that  she  had  done  that  in 
Hampshire  that  none  of  her  ancestors  ever  did, 
neither  that  any  prince  in  Christendom  could  do, — 
that  was,  that  she  had  entertained  at  her  subjects' 
houses  a  Royal  Ambassador,  and  had  royally  enter- 
tained him. 

The  illustrations  of  some  of  these  progresses  b}^ 
old  engraving  are  well  knoAvn,  and  I  will  not  further 
enlarge  upon  the  sul3Ject.  If  I  have  dwelt  upon  it 
at  some  length  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have 
abstained  from  similar  lengthy  quotations  I  might 
have  made  from  Henry  VIII's  reign,  and  that  of  the 
Queen's  successor  James  I ;  emphasising  the  fact 
that  these  sumptuous  entertainments  comprised 
masques,  plays,  and  painted  shows,  wherein  was  in- 
cluded the  best  of  all  that  Art  in  Europe  could  pro- 
duce at  that  period.  Torrigiano,  the  contemporary 
and  sometime  rival  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  in  this 
country  in  the  earlier  Tudor  times,  and  with  him 
unquestionably  a  number  of  adept  Italian  workmen, 
as  witness  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII,  the  many  evi- 
dences of  Italian  carving  and  architecture  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  notably  the  tomb  and 
effigies  of  the  Forsters  in  the  church  of  Aldermaston, 
near  Reading,  besides  many  others,  especially  in 
Hampshire. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  that  splendid  excursion  of  the  nobility  of 
England  to  Guisnes  for  a  friendly  handshake  with 
the  nobility  of  France,  and  which  cost  them  as  much 
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as  though  their  monarch  Henry  had  declared  war 
against  Francis,  and  the  object  of  the  invasion 
instead  of  handshakes  had  been  fisticuffs. 

Still,  the  Art  expended  on  the  show  was  commen- 
surate with  its  sumptuousness,  which  is  more  perhaps 
than  can  be  said  of  some  later  shows,  or  of  those 
which  are  to  come. 

I  have  said  enough  possibly  to  demonstrate  the 
continuance  of  this  love  of  spectacle,  show,  or  pageant, 
whichever  one  pleases  to  term  it.  Reference  to  the 
best  known  examples  in  the  graphic  Art  of  all 
periods  will  readily  substantiate  that  the  artists 
have  done  much  to  comply  with  the  demand  for  it. 
They  have,  moreover,  fulfilled  the  Tennysonian 
injunction  in  many  instances,  viz.  that  "beauty 
should  go  beautifully,"  insomuch  that  the  list  and 
chronicle  of  their  splendid  works  becomes  a  ver^^ 
Pageant  of  Pageantry.  But  it  is  not  enough  only  to 
show  that  love  of  Pageantry  is  only  demonstrated  by 
its  association  with  graphic  Art;  that  would  be  only 
to  prove  half  the  case,  and  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
the  eye  may  be  pleased  though  the  heart  be  plagued 
oftener  than  is  usually  allowed.  No  !  the  human 
love  of  Pageantry  arises,  as  I  have  indicated,  from 
something  far  deeper  than  this,  and  is  bound  up  in 
sentiments  that  may  be  stirred  by  other  forms  of  Art, 
the  art  of  Music,  and  also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
application  of  the  term,  the  art  of  Literature. 

Truly  Art  has  had  to  serve  many  mistresses,  and 
this  robe  of  Pageantry  she  holds  in  her  casket  would 
seem  to  fit  them  all.  Let  us  open  the  casket  and 
examine  its  contents;  let  us  find  out  the  secret  of 
these  properties  that  so  exactly  suit  so  many  actors. 
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To  he  explicit,  what  are  the  elements  of  Pageantry, 
and  which  go  to  make  up  so  much  of  that  which  is 
important  and  essential  to  us  in  the  arts  ?  We  find 
they  are  simply  splendour,  continuance,  and  expec- 
tancy ;  and  perhaps  we  are  rather  startled  to  observe 
that  these  elements  in  Art  are  really  the  elements 
of  that  which  is  most  impressive  to  us  in  nature, 
and  we  have  to  acknowledge,  after  all  our  accusa- 
tions of  artificiality  in  many  quarters,  that  the  poor 
artist  has  really  been  a  deeper  student  of  nature 
than  wc  had  supposed  or  given  him  credit  for ;  for 
not  content  with  giving  us  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
the  character  and  foliage  of  the  landscape,  the 
arrangement  and  forms  of  the  clouds,  he  has  got 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  even  probed  the 
depth  and  yearning  of  the  human  heart. 

A  word  as  to  the  third  element — expectancy. 
This,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  in  some  forms  of  Art 
complicated  and  emphasised,  when,  as  in  Music  and 
Literature,  it  is  often  the  expectancy  of  the  un- 
anticipated. Splendour,  continuance,  and  expec- 
tancy, these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
expectancy,  both  in  nature  and  Art — expectancy 
that  gives  the  lie  to  us  when  we  enunciate  the 
platitude  that  "  nothing  more  was  left  to  be 
desired  " — which  is  the  intellectual  death. 

Before  considering  Pageantr}-  in  relation  to 
Literature,  we  will  first  consider  Music,  as  it  may 
appear  more  difiicult  to  detect  the  spirit  of  Pageantry 
in  concords  of  sweet  sound  than  in  other  forms  of 
Art.  This  difficulty  is  more  a|)parent  than  real, 
especially  when  the  thought  arises  as  to  what  we 
should   miss   in    Pageantry    without   music.      It   is 
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scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  effect  of 
suitable  music  is  to  double  the  impressiveness  of  the 
pageant.     But  there  are  passages  in  the  works   of 
many  of  the  composers  that  suggest  the   pageant 
that  is  not  visible  to  the  eye.     In  some  instances 
this  must  of  course  be  allowed  to  be  through  the 
influence  of  association,  but  not  in  all.     The  pro- 
cessional marches   suggest  the  pageants  of  victory 
or  death,  to  which  we  have  used  them  as  accom- 
paniments.    The  operatic  choruses  bring  before  our 
eyes  again  their  spectacular  settings,  and  we  need 
not   name    them.     Those  who  have  witnessed   the 
festival  performance  at  the  Crystal   Palace  of  the 
'  Messiah '    or   the    '  Elijah '    will    always    associate 
the  enormous  crowd  of  singers  with  "  For  unto  us," 
the  "  Hallelujah,"  or  the   Baal   choruses  whenever 
their  strains  are  heard.     The  processional  chorus  of 
the    guilds    in   the    '  Meistersinger '    will    not   only 
revive  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  Nuremberg  craftsmen 
and  the  emblems  of  the  guilds,  pageants  in  them- 
selves, but  bring  to  artist  and  amateur  alike  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Durer  and  Burckmair.     The 
stirring   ride    of   the    "  Valkyrie "   or   the   bars    of 
almost  silence   in  '  Tristan  '  will   call  up  our  most 
vivid  recollections  of  the  Nibelungen  in  one  instance, 
or  steep  us  in  the  immeasurable  gloom  and  waiting 
agony    of    the    surpassing   third    act    of   Wagner's 
'  Tristan  und  Isolde.'     But,  as  I  have  said,  that  is  not 
all;    there  is  music  without  pictures  as  there  are 
"  songs  without  words."     There  are  passages  in  the 
C  minor  and  the  Eroica  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
and  bars  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  stupendous 
A  major,  that  have  never  been  associated  with  stage 
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representation,  gems  which  each  hearer  sets  for 
himself,  their  facets  reflecting  and  reproducing  the 
greatest  pageants  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
imagining,  and  that,  indeed,  which  "  passeth  show\" 

Again,  in  the  great  Leonora  overture  of  Beet- 
hoven and  the  E  flat  trio  of  Schubert,  planes  of 
thought  are  suggested  to  some  minds  where  spirits 
move  who  might  have  whispered  inspiration  to  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Dante,  or  a  Milton.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  is  a  bald  statement,  and  incapable  of 
proof.  Alas  !  yes,  as  to  the  proof ;  and  my  only 
answer  is  that  such  things,  even  like  verse,  are 
dependent  for  their  effect  upon  mood  and  feeling ; 
while  it  should  be  remembei'ed  besides  that  there 
are  even  more  people  tone-deaf  than  colour-blind. 

Next,  how  of  Literature  ?  Do  we  need  illustrations 
to  our  Caedmon  or  our  Chaucer?  Can  we  not 
conjure  up,  or  are  not  conjured  up,  those  antiquated 
pilgrims  or  the  "  good  Avomen  long  ago  "  ? — that 
legend  that  worked  the  lovely  reflex  in  the  verse  of 
Tennyson.  Keed  we  paint  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia? 
or  do  not  the  lines — 

"  Thu  Ijriglit  death  (|uivercd  at  tliu  victim's  throat, 
Touched,  and  I  knew  no  more," 

bring  Ijefore  us  the  whole  pageant  fi'om  the  flight 
of  Helen  to  blazing  Illion  ?  Yes !  our  books  are 
rare  pageant-makers  to  us,  and  we  love  them  often 
proportionally.  '  Tvanhoe,'  '  The  Talisman,'  and 
'  Count  Robert '  are  very  living  histories  to  us,  and 
we  see  more  in  the  smoke  wreaths  of  James's 
burning  camp  on  Flodden  ridge  and  that  disastrous 
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field  in  the  poem  of  '  Marmion  '  than  in  the  verbose 
chronicles  of  Hall. 

Macaulay  is  a  striking  example  of  a  conjurer  by 
words  of  stately  shows,  where  he  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  Armada.     A¥ell  may  he  say — 

"  Oh  !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knight." 

Macaulay  struck  the  staff  of  England's  ensign  deeper 
in  those  magic  lines  than  its  enemies  have  been  able 
to  uproot  since,  or  will  do  if  those  lines  are  read  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  greatest  "  combine  "  of  our 
times — the  combine  of  the  mother  country  and  her 
daughter  states — is  due,  we  may  well  believe,  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  poet's  free  description  of  the  flag 
set  up  in  Plymouth  market-place,  and  the  heraldic 
charges  on  those  fields  quarterly  azure  and  gules. 

"As  slow   upon   the   evening  breeze  the    royal    blazon 
swells, 
See  how  the  Lion  of  the  seas,"  etc. 

Then,  again,  that  pageant  on  the  sea  at  night, 
when  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  watching  the  alarm  beacons, — 

"  Far  on  the  deep  the  SjDaniard  saw  along  each  southern 
shire, 
Cape  beyond   cape   in   endless  range  those  twinkling 
points  of  fire." 

If  these  principles  so  observably  apply  in  some 
forms  of  Literature  it  is  equally  true  of  others, 
whore  scenes  and  pageants  are  described  in  re- 
strained but  forceful  diction,  with  the  added  charm 
that  when  the  information  is  meagre,  and  the  outline 
bare,   we   supply  for   ourselves  the   wanting    detail 
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adequately  to  complete  tlie  picture.  How  different 
tins  from  a  painful  pre-Eapliaelism,  touched  all  over, 
yet  wanting  that  one  touch  that  makes  the  whole 
Avorld  kin  !  Here  in  Literature  is  that  just  middle 
between  impressionism  and  elaborateness  that  is  so 
]"arely  attained  by  pen  or  pencil.  Here  is  that 
simple  statement  or  narrative  which  throughout 
carries  with  it  a  contextual  suggestiveness  which  is 
far  more  attractive  to  the  ordinary  mind  than  a 
detailed  account ;  here  is  the  poetical  language  that 
is  more  convincing  than  fact,  because  it  is  based  on 
that  picturesqueness  in  which  are  wrapt  the  origins  of 
our  predilections  and  sympathies,  the  origin  of  our 
mental  attitude  towards  the  mysteries  of  life,  the 
mental  attitude  which  is  a  leaning  to  supply  for 
itself  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  a  picture. 
Thus  we  adorn  the  tale — we  evolve  the  parable ;  we 
make  a  pageant  of  a  simple  incident  of  life.  We 
add  splendour  to  continuance  and  expectancy,  we 
create  to  ourselves  pageants,  and  we  lay  the  broad 
foundations  of  Literature  and  Art.  There  is  no 
need  to  multiply  instances.  I  have  shown  how  in 
graphic  Art,  Music  and  Literature,  her  sisters, 
lend  themselves  to  the  impulse,  desire,  and  craving 
for  Pageantry — a  passion  and  a  principle  that  stirs 
even  in  our  coldest  and  most  apathetic  natures, 
and  as  in  all  past  time,  so  will  in  all  future  time,  lift 
the  most  common  out  of  the  commonplace.  Call  it 
vulgar,  call  it  pompous,  call  it  hysterical,  call  it 
what  you  will,  it  is  ever  present,  deep  down  in  our 
natures,  and  may  move  us  to  frenzy  with  a  "  Mar- 
seillaise," to  tears  with  a  "  Dead  March,"  or  to 
universal  In-otherhood  for  "  Auld  lang  syne ;  "  and 
VOL.  xxni.  28 
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being  in  ns,  with  ns,  ever  present,  mnst  he  recognised 
and  provided  for.  This  is  the  dnty  of  Art,  the  dntj 
of  the  artists;  to  see  that  the  passion  is  bridled 
with  good  taste  and  the  noblest  aims.  Not  all  Art 
that  comes  before  ns  is  good  for  us,  not  all  Art  is 
healthy  or  restful.  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  "  is  a  per- 
missible thing  for  the  nourishment  of  the  artist  and 
the  amateur ;  the  people  must  have  food  they  can 
assimilate,  not  feeble  impressionisms,  l)ut  healthy 
landscapes;  not  intractable  and  lying  photographs, 
but  sound  and  searching  studies ;  and  above  all  the 
people  should  be  taught  the  power  of  healthy 
discrimination  in  such  exhibitions  as  are  before  us 
now,  when  in  one  room  may  be  seen  some  of  the 
fine  examples  of  English  portrait  painting  that  have 
made  that  school  what  it  is,  and  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  examples  of  work  which,  while  tech- 
nically excellent,  would  falsify  taste  for  all  time, — an 
exhibition,  I  say,  without  a  guide,  where  the  innocent 
and  the  vacuous  may  wander  from  walls  covered 
with  sterling  work  of  virtue  and  virility  to  the 
survey  of  immediate  neighbours,  examples  of  arti- 
ficiality and  erotic  frivolity  masquerading  in  Court 
costume. 

Sir  Wvke  Bayliss,  in  a  recent  excellent  lecture  on 
"  Shakespeare  in  Relation  to  the  Evolution  of  Land- 
scape Art,"  having  occasion  to  allude  to  other  forms 
of  Art,  spoke  of  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil." 
1  fancy  he  must  have  had  these  pictures  in  his 
mind — this  vapid  frivolling  with  vice.  It  would  not 
matter  so  much  if  it  were  not  so  well  done,  but  its 
technical  excellences  make  this  Art  the  very  beatifi- 
cation of  the  brutal.     Little  wonder  that  those  to 
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whom  it  pandered  slioidd  have  so  soon  taken  part  in 
that  j)ageant  of  pad  penlus  that  ended  Avith  the  guil- 
lotine. 

I  have  been  trying  to  arrange  in  some  just 
sequence  the  pageants  of  the  Victorian  age  as  a  few 
here  may  remember  them;  not  pageants  in  stone, 
nor  pageants  in  paint,  but  veritable  pageants  that 
have  had  their  distinct  and  effectual  Art  bearino- — 
our  returning  armies,  our  naval  reviews,  our  state 
funerals,  and  our  jubilees ;  and  some  of  our  monu- 
ments, only  to  mention  the  podium  and  groups  at 
the  corners  of  the  Albert  Memorial. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  things  are  not  peculiar 
to  such  an  age,  and  that  in  all  times,  in  all  countries, 
they  will  occur.  True ;  l3ut  much  has  Ijeen  urged 
against  our  climate,  or  national  and  utilitarian  spirit, 
and  notably  our  inartistic  temperament.  True,  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  no  longer  borne  on  the  sidlied 
l)osoni  of  the  Thames,  could  not  compare  at  any  time 
favourably  with  that  of  a  Venetian  Doge  marrying 
the  Adriatic.  November  in  London  I'arely  affords 
an  Italian  sky.  But  in  Pageantry  we  have  had  our 
compensations.  Our  great  exhibitions  have  set  ex- 
amples not  only  of  peace  and  good-will,  but  of  Art 
to  the  world,  which  it  has  eagerly  followed.  The 
100,000  people,  approximately,  who  sang  "  God 
save  the  Queen  "  in  unison  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  could  scarcely  realise  that  their 
pean  of  triumph  should  signify  so  much  in  Art  and 
progress  to  the  nations  as  it  has  done.  And  it  is 
good  to  think  that  the  Art  courts  still  exist  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  are  of  some  enlighteiuueut  to 
the  student  and  the  curious  when  they  have  disen- 
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tangled  themselves  from  a  football  crowd  fighting 
for  its  tea,  both  classes  sheltered  by  the  fabric  of 
the  fairy  palace  of  1851. 

How  intensely  Lord  Leighton  must  have  felt  these 
things — Leighton  who  felt  the  Pageantry  in  Art, 
and  illustrated  it  more  freely  than  any  of  the  English 
school  of  painters  !  Two  of  his  great  works  con- 
spicuously show  (intentionally  or  not  is  immaterial) 
a  complete  association  with  music.  "  The  Epitlia- 
lamium,"  suggested,  as  he  says,  I  think,  by  the 
second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  lives  in  my  recollection, 
as  I  first  saw  it  on  the  Academy  walls,  as  absolutely 
vocal ;  while  in  the  Daphnephorian  procession  any 
tendency  to  a  cold  classicism  is  saved  by  its  rhythmic 
movement,  but  which  is  too  majestic  to  become  the 
lilt  that  it  might  have  been  under  other  and  less 
instinctive  and  scholarly  art. 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  in  his  '  Five  Great  Painters  of 
the  Victorian  Age,'  discerns  that  it  was  Leighton's 
chiefest  glory  that  he  kept  the  flickering  lamp  of 
Art  alive,  and  also  that  he  created  an  ideal  of  what 
an  artist  should  he,  and  may  be — an  ideal  that  Sir 
Wyke  trusts  will  never  die  in  our  country.  Naively 
he  adds,  "  Artists  do  not  believe  that  Leighton  is 
dead ;  "  and  after  quoting  Virgil — 

"Corpora  viva  iiefas  Stygife  vectava  carina/' 

concludes  the  monograph  as  all  who  feel  great  Art 
would  have  concluded  :  "  When  we  buried  him  in 
St.  Paul's  we  felt  that  we  were  burying  one  of  the 
immortals." 

This  is  l^eautiful  because  it  is  true,  and  beauty 
and  truth  shall  live  for  ever.     Leighton   knew   the 
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truth    of    Ideality,   and    lie    painted    it,    Sir    Wyke 
logically  placing  him  among  the  immortals. 

Sir  Wyke  speaks  with  eulogy  and  enthusiasm  of 
Leighton's  power  in  landscape ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  greater  including  the  less,  there  is  no  less  nor 
greater  in  such  things,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
great  minds  should  express  themselves  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Leighton  could  express  himself  in  many. 
I  am  dealing  with  one  to-day,  his  Pageantry,  for,  as 
I  have  written  elsewhere, — 

"  The  faded  tints  of  the  ancient  myths 

On  his  panel  revived  again, 
And  the  echoed  tale  of  the  classic  times 

Seemed  never  to  wake  in  vain. 
For  lie  dipped  liis  brush  in  the  sunshine  blaze 

Of  a  great  and  splendid  past, 
And  the  fair  soft  tone  of  its  afterglow 

Seemed  on  his  canvas  cast." 

But  with  the  Pageantry  was  always  the  eclec- 
ticism— his  strong  point;  no  need  to  contend  his 
Art  was  cosmopolitan  and  not  French.  There  are 
only  one  or  two  French  painters  who  approach  him 
in  motive  and  spirit.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that 
as  Leighton  was  the  painter  of  the  gods,  Hippolyte 
Flandrin  was  the  painter  of  the  saints.  Perhaps 
my  love  and  reverence  for  that  magnificent  pageant 
that  encircles  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
Paris  is  because  I  find  in  it  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Leighton. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  we  in  England  show  our 
greatest  strength  in  landscape  Art.  This  is  true, 
and  perhaps  because  of  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Pageantry    underlying  sometimes  the  work  of  our 
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greatest  landscape  painters.  It  is  very  visible 
in  sucli  instances  as  Constable's  "Mill,"  Turner's 
"  Old  Temeraire,"  and  the  magnificent  "  Ulysses  " 
deriding  Polypliemus. 

There  is  a  Pageantry  in  Art,  however,  that  is  less 
obvious  than  in  those  instances  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  that  calls  for  a  subtler  analysis  than  is  neces- 
sitated in  the  consideration  of  histoi'ical,  processional, 
or  decorative  painting,  and  sculpture.  To  take  one  or 
two  examples.  First,  such  a  work  as  Jules  Breton's 
"  Benediction  des  Bles,"  or  Millet's  "  Angelus."  I 
may  be  told  presently  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable in  them,  and  no  Pageantry  at  all,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  in  the  former  a  procession  of  priests  are 
blessing  the  corn-fields,  in  which  groups  of  peasants 
kneel,  and  that  these  groups  of  peasants  and  their 
lighting  constitute  the  picture.  I  will  only  say  in 
reply,  that  in  the  broad  view  of  Art  we  are  taking- 
no  w  the  eternal  pageant  of  life  and  death  is 
enforced  and  brought  home  to  us  by  those  two 
pictures  in  a  more  powerful  way  than  is  perhaps 
the  case  in  any  other  painted  sermons  of  modern 
times. 

In  regard  to  the  "  Angelus,"  a  parallel  in  Literature 
is  hard  to  find,  where  the  mind  insensibly  boAvs  to 
the  conditions,  and  prayerfully  acknowledges  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  the  eternal  hope  that 
is  born  of  the  agony  of  life.  Perhaps  the  only 
parallel  that  suggests  itself  may  be  in  that  '  Elegy ' 
of  Grray's  in  a  country  churchyard,  where  the  Art  is 
as  perfect  as  in  the  pictiu-e,  and  like  it  enshrines  its 
peruser — be  he  of  the  most  masterful  understanding 
— in  the   ""  peace  of  God ;  "    that  peace  which  the 
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world  cannot  give,  but  which  God  allows  the  high 
priests  of  Art  sometimes  to  bless  us  withal;  when 
Art  is  with  us,  robed  in  the  chromatic  "  splendour  " 
of  the  sunset,  the  melodic  "  continuance "  of  the 
river  and  the  forest,  and  the  boundless  "  expectancy  " 
of  hope. 


GIL  VICENTE  AND  LAFONTAINE  :  A  POR- 
TUGUESE PARALLEL  OF  "  LA  LAITIERE 
ET  LE  POT  AU  LAIT." 

EY    W1LLIA:\[    E.    a.   AX(JX,    HON.    LL.D.,    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  November  2(ith,  1902.] 

To  the  '  Contemporary  Review  '  of  July,  1870, 
the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  contributed  an  essay 
on  "  The  Migration  of  Fables,"  justly  regarded  as  a 
classic  in  that  borderland  of  research  which  impinges 
on  the  several  domains  of  comparative  mythology, 
folk-lore,  and  literature.  Taking  as  his  first  ex- 
ample Lafontaine's  famous  story  of  "  La  Laitiere  et 
le  Pot  au  Lait,"  he  shows  us  how  this  story  has 
travelled  by  varied  channels  from  east  to  west.* 

Li  the  '  Pantshatantra '  there  is  a  story  of  a 
Brahman  who  hung  a  pot  of  the  rice  remaining  over 
from  his  dinner  above  his  couch,  and  began  specu- 
lating as  to  the  future.  In  case  of  famine  he  could 
sell  the  rice  at  a  price  that  would  buy  tAvo  goats, 
and  with  the  offspring  of  these  he  would  buy  cows, 
and  so,  by  continual  progression,  buffaloes,  mares, 
and  horses.  He  wouhl  build  a  fine  house,  and 
marry  a  Brahman's  daughter  with  a  large  dowry. 
His  son  would  be  called  Somasarman.     "  When  he 

*  This  essay  is  reprinted  with  some  additions  in  the  '  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop '  (see  the  new  edition  1894-5,  p.  il'2,  et  seqq.). 
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is  old  enougli  to  be  danced  on  liis  fatlier's  knee,  I 
shall  sit  with  a  book  at  the  back  of  the  stable,  and 
while  I  am  reading  the  boy  will  see  me,  jnmp  from 
his  mother's  lap,  and  run  towards  me  to  be  danced 
on  my  knee.  He  will  come  too  near  the  horse's 
hoof,  and,  full  of  anger,  I  shall  call  to  my  wife, 
'  Take  the  baby ;  take  him.'  But  she,  distracted 
by  some  domestic  work,  does  not  hear  me.  Then  I 
get  up  and  give  her  such  a  kick  Avith  my  foot." 
While  he  thought  this,  he  gave  a  kick  with  his  foot, 
and  broke  the  pot.  All  the  rice  fell  over  him,  and 
made  him  quite  white.  Hence  came  a  proverb, 
"  He  who  makes  foolish  plans  for  the  future  will  be 
white  all  over,  like  the  father  of  Somasarman." 
The  story  is  found  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in 
the  Hitopodesa.  There  is  an  Arabic  translation  of 
a  Pehlevi  version  of  the  Sanskrit  story,  in  which, 
instead  of  kicking  a  wife,  the  day-dreamer  is  cor- 
recting an  imrnly  son  with  the  stick,  and  breaks  the 
pots.  Thus  this  ancient  story  passed  l)y  way  of 
Persia  from  India  to  Europe.  There  are  Syriac, 
Persian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Itaban,  Turkish,  Hindustani,  French,  and  English 
translations  and  adaptations  of  the  book  of  fables, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  Brahman  who  breaks  the 
2:)ots  appears  with  various  modifications. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  variant  of  the  story  is 
still  current  in  India  as  a  folk-tale.  The  adventures 
of  Lull,  the  idiot,  are  to  he  found  in  '  Indian  Nights' 
Entertainment  '—the  volume  of  curious  stories 
l)rought  from  the  Upper  Indus  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swynnerton,  F.S.A.,  and  pul:»lislied  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  in  1 892.     Lull  has  been  hired  by  a  soldier  to 
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carry  gliee  for  the  King's  kitchen,  l)ut  lie  drops  it  in 
tlie  street,  and  it  is  all  wasted.  Accnsed  before  the 
King,  the  idiot  Lnll  gives  this  explanation :  "  I 
agreed  with  the  soldier  to  carry  his  hntter  for  three 
ha'pence.  As  I  went  along  I  began  to  think  what  I 
shonld  do  with  so  large  a  snni.  I  would  Iniy  a  hen 
and  hatch  chickens,  and  sell  them.  Then  I  would 
buy  a  sheep  and  have  lambs,  and  sell  them.  Then  I 
would  buy  a  cow  and  have  calves,  and  sell  them. 
Then  I  would  have  a  milch  buffalo  and  have  baby 
buffaloes,  and  sell  them.  And  lastly  I  would  buy  a 
fine  mare  and  go  riding  among  the  girls  and  choose 
me  a  wife,  and  get  of  children  four  or  five.  And  I 
was  just  fancying  myself  in  the  midst  of  them, 
petting  and  tousling  them,  and  I  merely  took  down 
my  hand  from  the  jar  to  pat  their  dear  little  heads, 
Avhen  crash !  down  came  the  jar,  and  all  the  butter 
ran  away.  But  Avas  I  to  l)lame,  0  King,  seeing  I 
lost  so  much  myself  r"  (pp.  2o  and  2*)). 

The  form  in  which  the  narrative  of  Alnaschar,  the 
barber's  fifth  brother,  appears  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nio'hts  '  is  another  evidence  of  the  transformations 

o 

of  the  story  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Professor  Max  ]\Iiiller  thought  that  the  Brahman 
was  first  replaced  by  a  milkmaid  in  the  '  Dialogus 
Creaturarum  optime  Moralizatus '  of  jN^icolaus  Per- 
gaminns,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
M.  L.  Moland,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Tjafontaine, 
points  out  that  it  occurs  in  the  '  Exempla '  of 
Jacrpies  de  Vitry.  Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  Crane, 
Avhose  notable  edition  of  the  '  Exempla '  was  issued 
by  the  Folk-lore  Society  in  1 890,  thinks  de  Vitry's 
"  must   now   be    considered    the    oldest    European 
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version  of  tins  famons  fable"*   (p.  155).     He  was 
ordained  in  1210,  and  died  some  time  before  1240. 

There  are  two  sixteentli-centnry  versions  not 
mentioned  by  Max  Midler,  wliich  are  sufficiently 
curious  to  demand  attention — one  in  German  and 
one  in  Portuguese.  The  less  important  is  the 
German  story,  which  occurs  in  the  '  Schimpf  und 
Ernst '  of  Bruder  Johannes  Pauli,  a  barefooted 
friar,  whose  book  appeared  in  1522  and  soon  went 
through  thirty  editions.  The  story  is  entitled 
"  How  Bruder  Johann  Pauli  begged  for  Easter  Eggs 
on  Palm  Sunday  at  Kolmar."  In  this  we  are  told 
that  a  farmer's  wife  sent  her  daughter  with  some 
eggs  as  an  Easter  gift  to  Pauli,  by  whose  preaching 
she  had  been  impressed  at  Kolmar.  The  daughter, 
before  setting  out,  begs  that  her  mother  will  give  her 
a  jar  of  milk  to  sell,  that  she  may  with  the  price  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes  with  white  points,  in  order  fittingly 
to  honour  the  festival  of  the  Easter  ass.  Her  special 
reason,  however,  is  that  she  may  impress  the  bailiff's 
son,  who  is  courting  her.  The  mother  complies,  and 
the  daughter  sets  out  so  early  that  she  reaches  the 
market-place  before  it  is  open.  She  sat  down  on  a 
wall  with  the  milk  jar  before  her,  and  fell  asleejD. 
She  dreamed  that  she  was  at  the  shoemaker's  trying 
on  her  new  shoes,  and  stretching  out  her  leg  she 
knocked  over  the  milk  jar  and  spilled  all  the  milk. 
Pauli  ends  the  narrative  in  a  naive  fashion.  "  When 
the  girl  awoke  she  was  in  a  temper,  threw  the  jar 

*  Mr.  Craue  rendered  great  service  to  the  study  of  the  migration 
of  folk-tales  by  his  paper  on  "Mediaeval  German  Books  and  Stories" 
(American  Philosophical  Society,  1883),  in  which  he  rightly  empha- 
sised the  great  part  played  by  the  preachers  in  the  transmission 
and  modification  of  these  narratives. 
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Oil  the  wall,  siiatclied  up  tlie  basket  of  eggs,  and 
would  have  brought  them  to  me,  l)ut  as  she  came  to 
my  stairs  she  stumbled  and  fell,  for  she  was  still 
half  asleej),  and  broke  the  eggs  also.  Therefore, 
my  dear  children,  let  us  have  other  eggs."* 

From  a  passage  in  '  Rabelais '  we  know  that 
there  was  an  old  farce,  "  Du  Pot  au  Laict,"  in  which 
a  shoemaker,  becoming  rich  in  a  reverie,  broke  the 
pot  and  had  to  go  without  dinner.  In  this  farce, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  leading  character  was  a  man, 
but  the  Portuguese  farce  now  to  be  mentioned  has  a 
shepherdess  for  heroine,  and  the  jar  of  oil  has  not 
yet  been  transformed  into  milk.f 

The  founder  of  the  Portuguese  drama,  Gil  Vicente, 
amongst  other  religious  pieces  wrote  the  "  Auto  da 
Mofina  Mendes,"  which  was  performed  before  King 
Joao  III  at  Christmas,  1534.^    The  name  of  the  play 

*  Oesterlay's  edition  of  Pauli  not  being  accessible  I  have  used 
that  issued  in  '  Reclam's  Universal  Bibliothek,'  "  Schimpf  und 
Ernst,  von  Bruder  Johannes  Pauli,  Ausgewiihlt  und  sprachlich 
erneuert  von  H.  A.  Junghaus,"  Leipzig  (1877),  p.  161. 

t  In  the  Spanish  version  contained  in  '  El  Conde  Lucanor '  of 
Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  central  figure  is  a  poor  woman  called 
Truhana,  who  is  carrying  a  jar  of  honey  to  market.  Of  this  thir- 
teenth-century work  there  is  an  English  translation  by  Dr.  James 
York  (Gibbings  and  Co.,  1899,  p.  147).  Manuel  was  born  in  the 
year  in  which  de  Vitry  was  ordained. 

I  Obras  de  Gil  Vicente,  NovaEdi^ao  correcta  e  emendada,  por  J. 
Y.  Barreto  Feio  e  J.  G.  Monteiro  (Hamburgo,  1834,  t.  i,  p.  99).  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  '  Far^a  das  Ciganas  '  of  Gil  Vicente  is  the 
first  dramatic  composition  in  which  gipsies  are  introduced.  It  is 
very  slight  in  structure.  TJiere  are  eight  characters,  four  men  and 
four  women,  none  of  whom  have  Romany  names.  They  solicit  gifts 
and  offer  to  tell  fortunes,  and,  it  may  be  conjectured,  addressed 
themselves  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  at  Evora,  of 
D.  Joao  III,  for  whose  amusement  the  farce  was  produced  in  1521. 
The  speeches  of  the  gipsies  would  have  under  the  circumstances  a 
point  and  flavour  that  has  now  somewhat  evaporated.     It  must  be 
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is  taken  from  that  of  a  subsidiary  cliaracter,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  comic 
element  which  it  introduced  into  what  is  intended 
in  the  main  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction. 
The  piece  oi3ens  with  a  prologue  spoken  by  a  friar. 
In  the  first  scene  the  Virgin  Mary,  attired  as  a  queen 
and  attended  by  her  damsels,  Poverty,  Faith, 
Prudence,  and  Humility,  receives  the  announcement 
from  the  angel  Gabriel  that  she  is  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  second  scene  shows  the  shepherds  watching 
their  flock  by  night.  The  conversation  has  the 
genuine  smell  of  the  soil,  and  must  have  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  highly  wrought  and  some- 
what artificial  religiosity  of  the  first  scene.  Mofina 
Mendes,  who  has  been  a  shepherdess  with  Payo  Vaz 
for  thirty  years,  is  given  a  jar  of  oil.  With  this  on 
her  head  she  thinks  her  fortune  made.  The  founda- 
tion, however,  proves  to  be  too  shaky.  With  the 
money  received  for  the  oil  she  intends  to  buy  eggs. 
From  these  will  come  hens,  and  the  profits  of 
poultry-keeping  will  make  her  rich  and  honoured. 
She  will  marry  well,  and  wear  a  gown  of  scarlet  silk 
on  her  wedding  day,  and  will  dance  her  best  to 
please  the  enamoured  bridegroom.  Alas  !  as  she 
starts  to  dance  and  sing  the  jar  of  oil  tumbles  off 
her  head,  and  her  fortune  lies  in  potsherds  and  oil- 
splashes  on  the  floor.  After  some  words  from  Payo 
Vaz  and  Pessival,  another  shepherd,  she  points  the 
moral  that  the  jar  of  oil  is  a  symbol  of  the  vanities 

confessed  that  the  student  of  gipsy  love  does  not  leavn  miich  from 
it,  although  the  representation  of  Romany  ways  is  accurate  and 
characteristic. 
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in  Avliicli  all  mankind  find  delight,  and  so  passes 
from  the  scene.  The  shepherds  go  to  sleeji,  Joseph 
and  Faith  light  the  lamp,  and  the  Virgin  with  the 
other  Virtues  kneel  and  pray.  Then  the  angels 
arouse  the  shejohei'ds  with  their  heavenly  message. 
The  angels  play  their  instruments,  the  Virtues  sing, 
the  shepherds  dance,  and  so  depart  in  search  ot*  the 
heavenly  Child. 

In  the  lono-  chain  ot"  literature  and  folk-lore  that 
connects  the  story  of  the  Brahman  Somasarman 
with  that  of  Lafontaine's  milkmaid,  the  link  fur- 
nished by  Gil  Vicente  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  interesting.  And  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  it  in  the  year  in  which  Portugal  has 
celebrated  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
performance  of  the  first  play  of  the  founder  of  the 
Portuguese  drama,  a  man  of  genius,  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  and  of  a  liberal  spirit  far  in  advance  of  the 
ag:e  in  which  he  lived.* 


"o^ 


*  As  Gil  Vicente  is  not  very  vv-ell  known  in  this  country  it  may 
be  wortli  noting  that  Edward  Quillinan  wrote  an  appreciative 
notice  of  him  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  for  18-15  (vol.  lxxix,p.  168), 
and  that  a  fuller  account,  in  every  way  excellent,  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Prestage  to  the  '  Manchester  Quarterly '  of  1897 
(vol.  xvi,  pp.  235  and  377).  Mr.  Prestage  is  writing  a  pamphlet  on 
Gil  Vicente,  based  on  these  articles,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  early 
in  1903.  It  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  drama,  and  of 
Gil  Vicente's  sources  of  inspiration,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  each  of  the  forty-two  plays,  with  translated  extracts,  folloAved 
by  a  summary  of  his  work  and  an  estimate  of  its  influence  on  the 
stage  of  the  Peninsula. 
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APPENDIX. 

[As  tlie  works  of  Gil  Vicente  are  somewliat  rare  in 
England,  it  lias  been  thought  desirable  to  reprint 
here  the  whole  of  the  scene  in  which  Mofina 
Mendes  appears.] 

JUNTAO-SE    OS    PaSTORES    PAEA    O    TEMPO    DO    NASCIMENTO. 

\_Entra  frimeiro  Andre  e  diz.~\ 

Andke. — Eu  perdi,  se  s'anoutece, 
A  asna  rura  de  men  pae. 

O  rasto  per  aqui  vai, 

Mas  a  hurra  nao  parece, 

Nem  sei  em  que  valle  cai. 

Leva  OS  tarros  e  apeiros, 

E  o  ^urrao  co'  os  cliocallios, 

Os  cainorrus  dos  vaqueiros, 

Dois  sacos  de  paes  inteiros, 

Porros,  cebolas  e  allios. 
Leva  as  peas  da  boiada^ 

As  carrancas  dos  rafeiros, 

E  ±"oi-se  a  pascer  f olhada ; 

Porque  besta  despeada 

Nao  pasce  nos  sovereiros. 

E  s'ella  nao  parecer 

Atas  per  noite  fecliada, 

Nao  tenios  hoje  prazer ; 

Que  na  festa  seui  comer 

Nao  ha  hi  gaita  temprada. 
\_Entra  Payo  Vaz  e  diz.] 
Payo  Xaz. — Mofina  Mendes  he  ca 

Chum  fato  de  gado  meu  ? 
Andke. — Mofina  Mendes  ouvi  eu 

Assoviar,  ponco  ha, 

No  valle  de  Joao  Viseu. 
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Payo  Xaz. — Nunca  esta  mora  socega, 

Nem  samica  quer  f  ortuna  : 

Anda  em  saltos  como  peg-a, 

Tanto  faz,  tanto  trasieg'a, 

Que  a  muitos  importuna. 
Andre. — Mofina  Mendes  quanto  ha, 

Que  vos  serve  de  pastora  ? 
Payo  A'az. — Bern  trinta  aiiiios  liavera, 

On  creio  que  os  faz  agora  : 

Mas  socego  uao  alcanna ; 

Nao  sei  que  maleita  a  toina. 

Ella  deu  o  saeco  em  Roma, 

E  prendeu  elrei  de  Franca  : 

Agora  anda  com  Mafoma, 

E  poz  o  Turco  em  balan^a. 

Quaiido  cuidei  que  ella  audava 

Co'  o  meu  gado  oude  sohia, 

Pardeos  !  ella  era  em  Turquia, 

E  OS  Turcos  amofinava, 

E  a  Carlos  Cesar  servia, 

Diz  que  assi  resplandecia 

Xeste  capitao  do  ceo 

A  voutade  que  trazia, 

Que  o  Turco  esmoreceo, 

E  a  gente  que  o  seguia. 
Receou  a  guerra  crua 

Que  o  Cesar  llie  promettia  ; 

PJntonces  per  aliam  via 

Reverte  sunt  hi  jxitrla  sua 

Com  quaute  gente  trazia. 
\_Entra  P<'ssival.] 
Pkssival. — Achaste  a  tua  bunm,  Andrei  ? 
Andre. — Bofa  nao. 
Pkssiyal. — Nao  pode  ser. 

Busca  bem,  leixa  o  fardel ; 

Que  a  burra  nao  era  mel. 

Que  a  liaviao  do  comer. 
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Andre. — Saltariuo  pegas  nella 

Por  caso  de  matadura  ? 
Pessival. — Pardeos  !  essa  seri'  ella  ? 

E  que  pega  seria  aquella, 

Que  llie  tii-asse  a  albavdura  ? 
Payo  Vaz. — Mas  ere  que  andou  per  hi 

Mofiiia  Meudes,  rapaz ; 

Que  seguiido  as  cousas  faz, 

Se  isto  uTio  for  assi, 

Que  niio  seja  eu  Payo  Vaz. 
Ora  cliama  tu  por  ella, 

E  aposto-te  a  earapu^a, 

Que  a  uegra  buri-a  ru9a 

Mofiiia  Mendes  deu  nella. 
Andee. — Mofina  Mendes  !  ah  Mofina  Men  ! 
MoFiNA. — Que  queres  Andre  ?  que  has  !  [_de  longe.'\ 
Andre. — Vem  tu  ca,  e  ve-lo-has; 

E  se  has  de  vir,  logo  vem, 

E  acharas  aqui  tambem 

A  teu  amo  Payo  Vaz. 
[Entra  Mofina  Mendes  e  diz."] 
Payo  Vaz. — Onde  deixas  a  boiada, 

E  as  vacas,  Motina  Mendes  ? 
Mofina. — Mas,  que  cuidado  vo's  tendes 

De  me  pagar  a  soldada 

Que  ha  tanto  que  me  retendes  ? 
Payo  Vaz. — Mofina  da-me  conta  tu, 

Onde  fica  o  gado  men. 
Mofina. — A  boiada  nuo  vi  eu, 

Andao  la  nuo  sei  per  liu, 

Neni  sei  que  pascigo  he  o  seu. 
Nem  as  cabras  nao  nas  vi, 

Samicas  c^os  arvoredos; 

Mas  iiao  sei  a  quem  ouvi 

Que  andavao  ellas  per  hi 

Saltando  pelos  penedos. 
Payo  Vaz. — Da  me  conta  rez  e  rez, 
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Pois  pedes  todo  teu  fi-ete. 
MoFiNA. — Das  vacas  inorrerno  sete, 

E  dos  bois  morrArao  tres. 
Payo  Vaz. — Que  conta  de  negregura  ! 

Que  taes  andao  os  meus  porcos  ? 
MoFiNA. — Dos  porcos  os  mais  sno  mortos 

De  magTeira  e  ma  veutura. 
Payo  Yaa. — E  as  minlias  tinnta  vitellas 

Das  vacas,  que  te  entregjirao  ? 
MoFiNA. — Creio  que  hi  ficfirao  dellas, 

Porque  os  lobos  dezimarao, 

E  deu  ollio  mao  por  ellas, 

Que  mui  poucas  escaparao. 
Payo  Vaz, — Dize-me,  e  dos  cabi'itinlios 

Que  recado  me  diis  tu  ? 
MoFiNA. — P^rao  tenros  e  gordinlios, 

E  a  zorra  tinha  filhinos, 

E  levou-os  hum  e  hum. 
Payo  \^az. — Essa  zorra,  essa  malina, 

Se  Ihe  correras  trigosa, 

Nflo  fizera  essa  chacina  ; 

Porque  mais  corre  a  Mofiua 

Yinte  vezes  qu'a  raposa. 
MoFiKA. — Meu  amo,  ja  teuho  dada 

A  conta  do  vosso  gado 

Muito  bem,  com  bom  recado  ; 

Pagae-me  minha  soldada, 

Como  temos  concertado. 
Payo  Yaz. — Os  carneiros  que  ficarao, 

E  as  cabras,  que  se  fizerao  ? 
MOFIKA. — As  ovelhas  reganharao, 

As  cabras  engafecerrio, 

Os  carneiros  se  afogarao, 

E  OS  rafeiros  morrerao. 
Pessival. — Payo  Yaz,  se  queres  gado, 

Da  6  demo  essa  pastora  : 

Paga-lh'o  sen,  va-se  embora 
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Ou  ma-ora, 

E  poe  o  ten  em  vecado. 
Payo  Vaz. — Pois  Decs  quev  que  pague  e  peite 

Trio  daniiiha  segureira, 

Em  pago  desta  canseira 

Toma  este  pote  de  azeite, 

E  vae-o  vender  a  feira  ; 

E  qui^aes  medraras  tu, 

O  que  eu  comtigo  nao  posso. 
MopiNA  Mendes. — Vou-me  a  feira  de  Trancoso 

Logo^  nome  de  Jesu, 

E  farei  diulieiro  grosso. 
Do  que  este  azeite  render 

Comprarei  ovos  de  pata, 

Que  lie  a  cousa  mais  barata 

Qu'eu  de  la  posso  trazer. 

E  estes  ovos  cliocarrio  ; 

Cada  ovo  dara  hum  pafco, 

E  cada  pata  hum  tostao, 

Que  passara  de  hum  milhao 

E  meio,  a  vender  barato. 
Casarei  rica  e  honrada 

Per  estes  ovos  de  pata, 

E  o  dia  que  for  casada 

Sahirei  ataviada 

Com  hum  brial  d'escarlata, 

E  diante  o  desposado, 

Que  me  estara  namorando  : 

Virei  de  dentro  bailando 

Assi  dest'  arte  bailado, 

Esta  cantiga  cantando. 
\_Estas  cousas  diz  Mojina  Mendes  com  o  j^ote  de  azeite  d 
cabeca,  e  andando  enlevada  no  hailo,  cai-lhe.'] 
Payo  Vaz. — Agora  posso  eu  dizer, 

E  jurar  e  apostar, 

Qu'es  Mofina  Mendes  toda. 
Pkssival. — E  s'ella  baila  na  voda, 
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Qu'esta  aiiida  por  sonliar, 
E  OS  patos  por  iiascer, 
E  o  azeite  por  vender, 
E  o  noivo  por  acliar, 
E  a  Molina  a  l)ailar ; 
Que  menos  podia  ser  ? 
[Vai-se  Mofina  Mendes,  cantando.'] 
MoFiNA  Mendes. — "  Por  niais  que  a  dita  m'engeite, 
Pastores,  nfio  nie  deis  guerra ; 
Que  todo  o  liuniano  deleite, 
Como  o  meu  pote  d'azeite, 
Ha  de  dar  comsiffo  em  terra." 
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ANMVERSARY  MEETI^a. 

Apeil  23ed,  1902. 

E.    W.    Beabrook,    Esq.,  C.B.,    Vice-President, 
took  the  Cliair. 

The  Notice  convening  tlie  Meeting  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Minutes  of  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  1901  were  read  and  signed. 
The  following  was  presented  as  the — 

REPORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture have  the  honour  to  report  that  since  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on  April  24th, 
1901,  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in, 
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and  additions  to,  the  number  of  Fellows  of  tlie 
Society. 

They  have  to  announce  the  loss  by  death  or 
other  causes  of — 

Mackenzie  Bell,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Canton. 
W.  B.  Clakke,  Esq. 
C.  St.  a.  Farrer,  Esq. 
Edward  Foskett,  Esq. 
James  Judd,  Esq. 
W.  H.  WiLKiNs,  Esq. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure 
m  announcing  the  election,  as  Ordinary  Fellows, 
of— 

Marcus  Anslow  Alabone,  Esq.,  L.E.C.P.E. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A. 

N.  Balsubeamanyan,  Esq.^  M.A. 

Herbert  Llewellyn  Booth,  Esq. 

John  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

William  Carter,  Esq. 

R.  Thistlethwayte  Casson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Annie  Colles,  M.J.I. 

Ramsay  Colles,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.R.Hist.S. 


Eev.  Egbert  John  Crump. 

Rev.  Egbert  Owen  Davies^  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

T.  MuLLETT  Ellis,  Esq. 

A.  Brodie  Eraser,  Esq. 

Arthur  Hargld  Garstang,  Esq. 

Eev.  William  J.   Ggmersall. 

Fredk.  William  Hackwood,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Jgseph  James,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

W.  Jghnson-Egberts,  Esq. 

Miss  May  Virginia  Lake. 

Eev.  Canon  Maccgll,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Miss  A.  Eglantine  Maxwell, 

John  O^Dupfy,  Esq.,  L.D.S. 

Henry  Chapman  Poulter,  Esq. 

Miss  Mabel  Frances  Stanley. 

Wm.  H.  Ternent,  Esq.,  B.Litt. 

Edw.  Jas.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S. 

Alex.  D.  0.  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Jas.  Willey,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Williamson,  B.A. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1901,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  after  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting : 

I.  May  22nd,  1901.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on 
John  Keats,  by  Oscae  Beowning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

II.  June  12th,  1901.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Some  Curiosities  of  Criticism,  by  J. 
Chueton  Collins,  Esq.,  M.A. 

III.  June  26th,  1901.  James  Curtis,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu,  by 
Samuel  Davey,  Esq.,  F.E.S.L. 

IV.  October  2nd,  1901.  E.  W.  Bra- 
brook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  A  Paper  on  Hiawatha  the  Great, 
by  W.  D.  LiGHTHALL,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

V.  November  27th,  1901.  The  Rev.  H.  G. 
Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  on  The  Prose  Writings  of  Robert 
Burns,  by  Samuel  Davey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

VI.  January  22nd,  1902.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Vedic  Literature,  by  Hee- 
BEET  Baynes,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 
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VII.  February  26th,  1902.  James  Curtis, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  tlie  cliair.  A 
Paper  on  Tlie  Story  of  Belfagor  in  Literature 
and  Folk-lore,  by  Wm.  E.  A.  Axon,  Esq.,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  F.E.S.L. 

VIII.  March  26tli,  1902.  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  A  Paper  on  Six  English  Poets  :  a  Com- 
parative Study,  by  Miss  Violet  Defries. 

The  Secretary,  acting  also  as  Librarian 
R.S.L.,  has  dra^vm  up  the  following  report 
of  donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary.  These  are  classified 
under  the  several  headings  of  Governments  or 
Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign ;  Public 
Institutions,  and  Individual  Donors. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 

Home. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Journal  to  date. 
East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 
Guildhall,  2^er  Town  Clerk. — Letter  Book  C,  circa  1291 
—1.309.     Edited  by  Eeginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L. 
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Manchestee  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

E,OYAL  Colonial  Institute.  —  Proceedings^  A^ol. 
XXXII.     8°.     Library  Catalogue  Supplement  1. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date.     Year  Book  and  Record^  1901. 

Royal  Institution  op  Great  Britain. — Proceedings 
and  List  of  Members. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Transactions  and  Proceedings 
to  date. 

Royal  Society  op  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  op  London. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

Archeeologia.     Vol.  LYII,  Part  ii- 

SociETY  OP  Biblical  Archeology. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

University  College,  London. — Calendar. 

Governments. 
Colonial. 
New  Zealand. — From  the  Registrar-General.      New 
Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1901. 
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From   the   Agent-General. — Statistics  of  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The    Seven    Colonies    of    Australasia,    1899- 

1900. 

Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1902. 


Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Colonial. 

Canada,  Dominion  op. — Egyal  Society  of  Canada. — 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Second  Series, 
Yol.  YI.     Ottawa. 

G-eological  Survey,  Annual    Report,  Greneral 

Index,  1900. 

Australia. — Royal  Society  op  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute,  Transactions 
and  Proceedings.  From  Sir  James  Hector, 
Director  Colonial  Museum  of  New  Zealand. 

Foreign. 

Belgium. — Societe  des  Bollandistes. — Analecta  Bol- 

landiana. 
Italy. — Royal   Academy    op    Sciences,  Turin. — Atti, 

continued  to  date. 
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Italy.— Royal  Lombard  Institute,  Milan. — Rendi- 
conti,  8".     Ser.  ii  continued  to  date. 

Russia. — Imperial  Academy  oe  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Bulletins, 

The  Society  has  received  the  following  from 
individual  donors : 

Anon. — The  Baptist  Handbook,  1901. 
Ellis,  T.  Mullett,  Editor. — The  Thrush. 
FoRSHAW,   Dr.  Chas.  F.,  F.R.S.L.,  Editor. — Poetical 
Tributes  to  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 

Editor. — Gems  of  Poesy.     London,  8°,  1901. 

Ghose,  N.  N.,  Author. — Memoirs  of  Maharajah  .Nub- 

kissin  Bahadur.     Calcutta,  1901. 

SCHUYLER-LlGHTHALL,  W.  D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Autlior. 

The  Glorious  Enterprise. 

Shaw,  Rev.  John,  Author. — In  Life's  Arena.  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1900. 

Author. — The    Bible   confirmed   by    Science. 

London,  1899. 

WiNBOLT,  F.  J.,  Author. — Frithiof  the  Bold.     London, 

8°,  1902. 
Wynne,    Chas.    Whitworth,    Author.  —  Songs   and 

Lyrics. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
respective  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
following  Journals  for  presentation  copies : — 
The  Athenseum  and  the  Edinburgh  Bevieiv  to 
date. 


The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 


The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1902-1903  having  been  submitted  to  ballot, 
the  scrutineers,  Mr.  R.  I.  Tasker  and  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  reported  that  the  House 
List  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
The  list  will  be  found  ante,  on  the  leaf  facing 
the  commencement  of  the  Report. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  (Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Society),  Mr.  James  Curtis,  Mr.  Emanuel  Glreen, 
and  the  Chairman  having  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, the  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 


FELLOWS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sign  f  indicates  an  Honorary  Fellow.     C  =  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 
election. 

1894.  fHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

1901.  Marcus    Anslow    Alabone,    Esq.,   L.E.C.P.E., 

L.E.C.S.E.,   L.F.P.S.,     F.E.M.S.,    20,    Lower 

Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
1899.     Egbert  Vickeky  Allen,  Esq.,  Guilden  Morden, 

Eoyston,  Hertfordshire. 
1878.  cPercy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary 

and  Librarian,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1861.  cThe  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 

E.S.A.,    Vice-President,   8,    Grosvenor    Square, 

W. ;  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  JSTorfolk  ;  and 

Atliensenm  Club. 

1902.  Eev.  Hugh    John    Dukinfield    Astley,  M.A., 

East  Eudliam  Vicarage,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

(Hon.  Edit.  Sec.,  B.A.A.) 
1868.     William    E.    A.   Axon,   Esq.,    LL.D.,  6,    Cecil 

Street,  Greenlieys,  Manchester. 
1901.     Eev.   Albert   Bage,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  28,  Birldands 

Eoad,  Shipley,  Yorks. 
1901.     Henry   Bellyse    Baildon,  Esq.,   M.A.,   Ph.D., 

F.E.S.E.,  University  College,  Dundee. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1899.     Charles   E.   Baker,  Esq.,  J.P.,    Council,    Park 

Hill  Lodge,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

1901.  N.    Balsubramanyan,    Esq.,    M.A.,     M.E.A.S., 

Purasaoakam,  Madras. 
1885.     H.  C.  Leigh  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  B.A.,  Thorpe 

Place,  Chevtsey,  Surrey. 
1872.     Eev.  Frederick  A.  Billing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

7,  St.Donatt'sEoad,  Lewisbam  High  Eoad,  S.E. 

1898.  Brij  Bihari  Lall  Bisya,  Esq.,   81,    Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899.  Frank  M.  Bladen,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Public  Library,  Sydney,  IST.S.W. 
1869.  cSiR   Francis    George    Manningham    Boileau, 

Bart.,  F.S.A.,  Ketteringham   Park,   Wymond- 

hani,  Norfolk. 
1898.     William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Council,  36,  Elgin  Eoad, 

Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

1902.  Herbert    Llewellyn    Booth,    Esq.,    Allerton, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

1865.  cEdward  William  Brabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Athe- 
naeum Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1898.  Charles  Angell  Bradford,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Council,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1902.  cJoHN  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S., 
F.L.A.,  City  Librarian  of  Nottingham,  Central 
Free  PubHc  Library,  Nottingham,  2,  Forest 
Grove,  Colville  Street. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1894.  fREV.    Stopford    Brooke.    M. A..,    1,   Manchester 

Square. 
1900.     EoBERT   Brown,   Esq.,  F.J.I.,  Hallifield  House, 

Macclesfield. 

1896.  Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  5,  Berkeley  Terrace, 
Glasgow,  W. 

1894.     William    Ernest,    Baron    de    Bush,  6,  Albert 

Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  W. ;  Junior 

Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1900.     Malcolm  Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  Mon  Reve,  Walm 

Lane,  Cricklewood,  N.W. ;   Junior  Athenseum 

Club. 
1902.     William    Garter,  Esq.,    6,    Rosslyn    Mansions, 

Goldhurst  Terrace,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1902.  Robert  Thistlethwayte  Casson,  Esq.,  23, 
Walmer  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport, 

1862.  fJoB  Caudwell,  Esq.,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

1900.  Captain  W.  Boughton  Chambers,  Appraiser's 
Department,  H.M.'s  Customs,  39 — 1,  Free- 
School  Street,  Calcutta. 

1900.  Edward  Bramwell  Clarke,  Esq.,  B.A.Cantab., 
Professor  of  English  and  Lecturer  in  French  at 
the  Keiogijuku  University,  15  and  16,  Dai 
Machi,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1899.  fERNEST  Hartley  Coleridge,  Esq.,  167,  St. 
James's  Road,  Croydon. 

2 
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Year  of 
election. 

1901.     Mrs.  Annie   Colles,  M.J.I.,  3,  Seafort  Terrace. 

Dalkey,  Dublin. 
1901 .     Ramsay  Colles,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.R.I.A.,F.R.IIist.S., 

F.R.S.A.l.,Citya7id  County  Conservative  Club, 

42,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 
1899.  fJoHN  Churton  Collins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  51,  Norfolk 

Square,  Hyde  Parle,  W. 

1899.  H.  Martin  Cooke,  Esq.,  St.Yincent's,  Eastbourne. 

1900.  cEev.  W.  Hargreaves  Cooper,  St.  G-eorge's  Road, 

St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  Lanes. 
1892.     Stanley  Cooper,  Esq.,  c/o  A.  D.  Cooper,  Esq., 
Hillcrest,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1901.  cRev.  Frederick  StJohn  Corbett,  M.A.,  Council, 

The  Rectory,  Long  Marton,  Carlisle. 
1886.  cH.  C.  CoRKE,  Esq.,  178,  High  Street,  Southampton. 
1896.     William    Thomas    Crosweller,    Esq.,    F.Z.S., 

Kent  Lodge,  Sidcup. 

1902.  Rev.  Robert  John  Crump,  Butterton  Vicarage, 

Leek,  Staffs. 
1890.  cJames     Curtis,    Esq.,     F.S.A..     Vice-President, 
Raleigh  House,  5,  Hammelton  Road,  Bromley, 
Kent. 

1901.  Henry    Charles    Fitzgerald    Dalton,     Esq., 

L.S.A.,  453,  Strand,  W.C. 
1872.     Samuel    Davey,   Esq.,  Council,    The   Trossachs, 
Oakdale  Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

1902.  Rev.  Robert  Owen  Davies,D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Kettleburgh  Rectory,  Wickham  Market. 
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Year  of 

cleetiou. 

1851.  General  Sir  Collingwood  Dickson,  R.A., 
G.C.B.,  V.C.,  Vice-President,  79,  Claverton 
Street,  S.W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club. 

1898.  William  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.D.,  2482, 

St.  Catherine  Street,  Montreal. 

1901.  Barendra   Nath   Dutt,    Esq.,   M.E.A.S.,  Tutor 

to  the  sons  of  H.E.  Futteh  Sbumsliire  Jung 
Bahadur  Eanti,  Sen.  Com.-Gen.  of  the  Nepal 
Army,  Nepal,  India. 

1899.  Professor   Romesh   Dutt,  C.I.E.,   Barrister-at- 

Law,  Lecturer  on  Indian  History,  University 
College,  London,  82,  Talbot  Eoad,  W. 

1902.  T.  MuLLETT  Ellis,  Esq.,  Creek  House,  Sbepper- 

tou-on-Thames. 

1900.  Mrs.  C.  Ella  Eve,  125,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  W. 
1900.  cCharles    Frederick     Forshaw,    Esq.,    LL.D., 
F.R.S.Dublin,    F.E.Hist.S.,  Council,  48,   Han- 
over Square,  Bradford. 

1897.  Arnold     Francke,     Esq.,      Honorary     Foreign 

Secretary,  Fairlight,  Lewisham  Park,  S.E. 
1902.     A.  Brodie  Eraser,  Esq.,  Eoddach  Bow,  Denton 
Eoad,  Canton,  Cardiff. 

1898.  tJ.  G-  Frazer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  c/o  Forrest  Dodd,  Esq.,  5,  Oxford 
Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
1894.  tF.    J.    FuRNivALL,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    St.     George's 
Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W, 
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Year  of 
flection. 

1892.  cShrimant     Sampatrao     K.    Gaikwad,     M.E.I., 

M.E.A.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Wbiteley, 
Shipping  Department,  Westbourne  G-rove,  W. 

1902.  Arthur  Harold  Garstang,  Esq.,  20,  Roe  Lane, 
Sontliport. 

1883.  William  Blachford  Gedge,  Esq.,  3,  Brunswick 
Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1901.  Rev.  William  Joseph  Gomersall,  Stanley 
House,  Hampstead,  IST.W. 

1901.  Mrs.  Ella  Mary  Gordon,  M.S.A.,  26,  Rubislaw 
Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1898.  Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Ai'chseological  Institute,  Council,  Devon- 
shire Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1898.  W.  S.  Sebright  Green,  Esq.,  5,  Spring  Gardens, 
Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

1877.  Thomas  William  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Broom- 
shields,  Tow  Law,  CO.  Durham. 

1893.  Thomas  B.  Grinsell,  Esq.,  Hazlecroft,  St.  Ber- 

nard's Road,  01  ton,  nr.  Birmingham. 

1901.     Fredk.  Wm.  Hackwood,  Esq.,  J.P.,  28,  Liviug- 

stone  Road,  Perry  Barr,  Birmingham. 

1897.  Heinrich   Maria   Hain,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,   M.C.P., 

Wilhelmj  House,  38,  Leam  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 
1880.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S., 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  President,  4,  Ennisniore 
Gardens,  Princes  Gate,  S.W. ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1898.  Miss  Agnes  Hannam,  28,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1865.   cEev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Havetield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 
1900.     James     Hartley,    Esq.,     'Daily    News'    Office, 

Shanghai,  China. 
1883.     John     Henniker    Heaton,    Esc|.,    M.P.,     Vice- 
President,  The  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
1885.     J.   Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.R.G-.S.,  1,  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
1868.  cEet.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  Ashington  Eectory, 

Pulborough,  Sussex. 
1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 
1873.     E.    Gilbert  Highton,    Esq.,    M.A.,    Council,  1, 

Soho  Square,  W. 
1893.     Rev.    Ernest   Hill,   M.A.,   The  Abbey  School, 

Beckenham. 

1900.  Thomas     Hobson,     Esq.,      Blacker     Hill,     near 

Barnsley. 

1898.  William    Hodgetts,   Esq.,    The    Bank    House, 

Lewisham,  S.E. 
1896.     James     G.     Holmes,     Esq.,     M.S.A.,     F.E.I.S., 

F.R.Met.S.,    Thorne    Lodge,   Oakfield    Grove, 

Clifton. 
1880.     H.     M.     Imbert-Terry,    Esq.,    Council,    Strete 

Ralegh,  Exeter. 
1895.  fSiR    Henry   Irving,  LL.D.,  The  Lyceum ;    and 

Athenaeum  Club. 

1901.  Joseph  James,    Esq.,    D.Sc,    Ph.D.,    25,    Milner 

Square,  Islington,  N.     . 

1899.  Samuel    T.    T.    James,    Esq.,    F.R.G.S.,    Holm- 

hurst,  Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1865.  cCrEORGE  J.  JoHNSON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  136,  Hagley  Eoad, 

Birmingham. 
1902.     W.  JoHNsoN-EoBERTS,  Esq.,  14,  Adelaide  Eoad, 

Dublin. 

1899.  Eev.    Charles    Percy    Jones,   M.A.,   Westmill 

Eectoi'j,  Buntiugford,  Herts. 

1900.  Walter   Jenkinson    Kate,  Esq.,  M.A.,    LL.D., 

Pembroke  College,  Harrogate. 

1901.  Miss  Arabella  Kenealt,  L.E.C.P.,  L.M.Dublin, 

The  Lindens,  Watford,  Herts. 

1900.  Frederick  Kent,  Esq.,  21,  Tremadoc  Eoad,  High 

Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

1901.  cEev.  Philip  Henry  Kirkham,  M.A.,  St.  Luke's 

Mission,  S.P.G.,  Toungoo,  Burma. 
1899.  cErnest Kiver,  Esq.,  F.E.C.O.,  A.E.A.M.,  A.Ph.S., 
Professor   at   the   Eojal   Academy   of    Music, 
Kenmure,  South  Croydon. 

1897.  Joseph    William   Knipe,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    L.C.P., 

The  Lawn,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

1902.  Miss  May  Virginia  Lake,  Heathcote,  Harpenden. 

1899.  Eev.  William  Thomas  Lardge,  B.D.,  36,  French- 

wood  Street,  Preston. 
1892.     James  Lauder,  Esq.,   The    Glasgow  Athenaeum, 

Glasgow. 
1892.     Arthur    George    Leigh.   Esq.,    J.P.,    Chorcliff 

House,  Chorley. 

1900.  M.    Lendon-Bennett,     Esq.,     Granite     House, 

Putney,  S.W. 

1898.  Charles    Letts,     Esq.,    Council,    8,    Bartlett's 

Buildings,  Holborn  Circus. 
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Year  of 

election.  . 

1898.     John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 

Circus. 

1898.  Henry   B.    Liebmann,  Esq.,   9,   Barrack   Street, 

Sjduey,  N.S.W. 
1889.     Professor  J.  A.   Liebmann,   E.R.G.S.,   c/o  .  Mrs. 

Tuck,  29,  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1895.     William  Doxjw  Lighthall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chateau- 

clair,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1899.  J.  Maetin  Littlejohn,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.D., 

Ph.D.,    Hon.     D.D.,    286,     Warren     Avenue, 
Chicago,  r.S.A. 

1900.  Percy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,   Lee  House, 

Preston  Street,  Bradford. 
1872.     Claude  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  50,  Mai-ine  Parade, 

Brighton. 
1899.     William  Loeimee,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.S. A.,  Kirklinton, 

Langside,  Cllasgow. 
1892.     John  Young  Walker  MacAlistee,  Esq.,F.S.A., 

20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1901.  Edwaed    Macbean,    Esq.,   F.E.G.S.,     Eannoch- 

lea,    St.    Andrew's    Drive,    Pollokshields,    W. 
Glasgow. 

1902.  Eev.    Canon   Malcolm   Maccoll,    M.A,,   D.D., 

Members'    Mansions,    Victoria    Street,    S.W. ; 

The  Residence,  Eijion  ;  Devonshire  Club. 
1899.     Kenneth      McKean,     Esq.,     1,     Lewin     Road, 

Streatham,  S.W. 
1898.     Sidney  J.  Madge,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  67,  Ralh- 

coole  Avenue,  Horasey,  N. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1900.  Hari    Das    Manna,   Esq.,    M.E.A.S.,   4,     Gulu 

Ostagar's  Lane,  Calcutta. 
1899.     William  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  10, 
Eai'l's  Court  Square,  S.W. 

1901.  Miss  A.  Eglantine  Maxwell,  Craiglilies,  Cove, 

Dumbartonshire,  N.B. 
1899.     H.  Anderson  Meaden,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's  Clergy 

House,  Cable  Street,  E. 
1894.  fGEORGE  Meredith,  Esq.,  Box  Hill,  Dorking. 

1899.  Lady   Meux,  Theobald's  Park,  Waltham   Cross, 

Herts  ;  and  41,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1900.  William     Miles,     Esq.,     114,     Melody    Eoad, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
1900.     Eev.  William  C.  Minifie,  D.D.,  34,  Woodview, 

Manningham,  Bradford. 
1859.  fGEORGE    Washington    Moon,    Esq.,    21,   Hove 

Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex. 

1900.  T.    Westlake    Morgan,    Esq.,    Ttie    Cathedral, 

Bangor. 

1901.  James    Muirhead     Potter    Muirhead,     Esq., 

F.S.S.,  F.E.C.I.,  44,  St.  George's  Street,  Cape 
Town. 

1896.  NoGENDBA  Nath  Mukerjee,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  and  Logic,  H.H.  the 
Maharajah's  College,  Jeypur,  Eajputana,  India. 

1901.  Albert  Myers,  Esq.,  35,  Balfour  Eoad,  High- 
bury New  Park,  N. 

1887.  cE.  A.  Naylor,  Esq.,  E.E.Hist.S.,  F.E.G.S., 
P.E.Met.S.,  Cuerdon  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire. 
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Year  of 

elertioii. 

1899.  H.    Algernon     Needham,    Esq.,    The    Coppice, 

Gravelly  Hill,  near  Birniingliain. 

1894.  Philip   H.   Newman,  Esq.,  R.B.A.  Council,  39, 

Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

1900.  William  Caetweight  Newsam,  Esq.,  17,  Castle 

Street,  Beriiers  Street,  W. 
1857.     SiE  Chaeles   Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Vice-President,  The    Grange,  Totteridge ;   and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1899.  His    Geace    the    Duke    of   Noethumberland, 

K.G.,  Vice-President,  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.; 
and  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 

1900.  Miss    Isabel    Noewood,    L.L.A.,    69,    TyrwhitL 

Eoad,  St.  John's,  S.E. 

1900.  Heney  Davenpoet  Nuttall,  Esq.,  Birch  Heath, 

Whitefield,  Manchester. 

1901.  John  O'Duffy,  Esq.,  L.D.S.,  54,  Rutland  Square, 

Dublin. 
1889.     Edwaed  H.  Oxenham,  Esq.,  Kestou  Villa,  Rushey 

Green,  Catford,  S.E. 
1876.     Rev.  James  Edwaed  Peekins,  M.A.,  2,  Far  Cliff 

Road,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford,  Torks. 
1878.  cJoHN     Samuel     Phene,     Esq.,    LL.D.,    F.S.A., 

F.R.G.S.,    F.G.S.,    Vice-President,    5,    Carlton 

Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 

1902.  Heney     Chapman     Poultee,    Esq.,    Grasmere, 

Sutton,  CO.  Dublin. 

1895.  John  Reade,  Esq.,  F.R.S.C,  270,  Laval  Avenue, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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1899.     Eev.  T.  p.  Richards,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  The  King's 

Hospital  School,  Dublin. 
1899.     Hy.  Lindon  Riley,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Court  Chambers, 

St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 
1870.     The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.Gr., 

a.C.S.I.,   C.I.E.,   F.R.S.,  formerly   Viceroy  of 

India,   9,    Chelsea    Embankment,   S.W. ;    and 

Athenaeum  Club. 
1888.  cWalter  T.  Rogers,    Esq.,-  The   Library,   Inner 

Temple,  E.C. 

1896.  The  Rev.  Honyel  Gough  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Council,    St.    Peter's    Vicarage,    13,    Ladbroke 
Gardens,  W. 

1899.  Rev.   W.    E.    Rosedale,    M.A.,    The  Vicarage, 

Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 

1893.  fCHARLES  Russell,  Esq.,  '  The  Glasgow  Herald,' 

Glasgow. 

1900.  Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell,  F.R.A.S.,  late  6th 

Battn.  The  Royal  Fusiliers,  Council,  29,  Gros- 
veuor  Road,  S.W. ;  United  Service  Club. 

1897.  KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A,,  M.R.A.S., 

Rals    Kotla    P.O.,    Kotia,    Dt.     Agra    (East), 
India. 
1886.     George  E.  Skerry,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Woldingham 
Park,  Woldingham,  Surrey. 

1894.  George    Eustace    Skliros,   Esq.,   M.A.,   B.Sc, 

289,  Regent  Street,  W. 
1892.     James  McLaren  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 
1896.     Marion     H.     Spielmann,     Esq.,    21,    Cadogan 

Gardens,  Belgravia,  S.W. 
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1899.  F.      Reynolds      Squire,  .    M.A.,      Danescombe, 

Creffield  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1902.  Miss  Mabel  Frances  Stanley,  Walpole  Lodge, 
Kemp  Town,  Brighton. 

1893.  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  (-"John  Strange 
"Winter"),  25,  Charleville  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington, W. 

1886.  CoRELLi  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Beverley  House 
Barnes. 

1900.  John     Alexander      Erskine      Stuart,      Esq., 

L.R.C.P.Edin.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Uudercliffe,  Batley. 

1899.  John  Hamer   Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  17,  Shaftesbury 

Avenue,  W. ;  and  29,  Grove  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

1900.  Miss  Ellie  Sweetman,  St.  Helen's,  149,  Clonliffe 

Road,  Dublin. 
1899.     Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tagore,  Esq.,  Pathuria- 

gbata  Rajbati,  Calcutta. 
1875.  cRaja  Sir  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of   Music,  The 

Rajbati,  Patliuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
1897.  cR.  Inigo  Tasker,  Esq.,  Auditor,  3,  Cumberland 

Terrace,  Lloyd  Square,  W.C. 
1884.     Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of.  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge,   Vice-President,  St.  Johr.'s 

Lodge,  Cambridge,. and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1902.  William  H.  Ternent,  Esq.,  B.Litt.,  Church  St. 

Head,  Durham. 
1896.     Rev.  Charles  John  Terry,  M.A.,  7,  Gildridge 

Road,  Eastbourne. 
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1891.     Eev.  George  F.  Terry,  L.Tli.,  F.S.A.,F.E.Hist.S., 

Council,  All  Souls'  Vicarage,  Harrow  Eoad,  W. 
1900.     David  Tollemache,   Esq.,    11,    Ospringe   Eoad, 

ISr.W. ;  and  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk    Street, 

Strand. 
1883.  cGeorge  a.  Tucker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sydney,' 

KS.W. 
1898.     John  Hartley  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  North 

Bailey,  Durham. 

1900.  Alfred  William  Hinsley  Walker,  Esq.,  M.D., 

L.E.C.P.,  M.E.C.S.,  Argyle  House,  Harrogate. 
1902.     Edward  James  Watson,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arch,  Bristol. 
1896.     Henry  Stanley  Hoole  Waylen,  Esq.,  Brook- 

thorpe,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

1901.  Alex.    D.    O.    Wedderburn,    Esq.,    K.C.,    47, 

Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 
1879.     Walter  Wellsman,  Esq.,  CO.,  22,  The  Avenue, 

Brondesbury,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
1896.     Eobert  Mark  Wenley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Michigan,    E.   Maddison    Street,   Ann    Arbor, 

Michigan,  U.S.A. 

1902.  James  Willey,  Esq.,  11,  Victoria  Terrace,  Donuy- 

brook,  CO.  Dublin. 

1895.  A.  Goodinch  Williams,  Esq.,  The  London  Insti- 
tution, Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

1901.  Miss  EosE  Lilian  Williams,  2,  Eoyal  York 
Villas,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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1902.  Eev.  Wm.  Williamson,  B.A.,  128,  Burnt  Ash 
Hill,  Lee,  S.E. 

1901.  George  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  Heath  House, 
Ossett,  Yorks. 

1901.  Butler  Wood,  Esq.,  Central  Free  Librarv, 
Bradford. 

1887.  cT.  C.  Woodman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Victoria,  2,  Cain- 
bridge  Road,  Hove. 

1898.  cBaron  Anthont  de  Worms,  17,  Park  Crescent, 
Portland  Place,  W. 

1862.  George,  Baron  de  Worms,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
G.C.F.J.,  Vice-President,  17,  Park  Crescent, 
Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  27,  Adelaide  Crescent, 
Brighton. 

1898.  cBaron  Percy  de  Worms,  37,  Lowndes  Street, 
S.W. 

1897.  cT.    Cato    Worsfold,    Esq.,    Aticlltor,    Addison 

House,  Balham  Hill,  S.W. 

1898.  H.  Claude  Wright,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Wynberg,  Cape 

Towu,  Cape  Colony. 

1899.  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  Atherton,  nr.  Manchester. 

1900.  John  E.  Terburt,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  The  Settlement, 

Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 
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1892.  H.E.  Count  ToiiNiELLi  Brusati. 

1856.  M.  LE  CoMTE  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Caeeil. 

187G.  General  Count  Palma  bi  Cesnola. 

1863.  M.  Charma. 

1899.  H.E.  THE  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Choate. 
1873.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

1892.     H.E.  Jean  Gennadius,  ex-Envoy  Extraordiuary 

from  tbe  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
1879.     Cavalier  Dott.  Attilio  Hortis,  Trieste. 

1896.  H.E.  Takaaki   Xato,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister     Plenipotentiary    from     H.I.M.    tbe 

Emperor  of  Japan. 
1862.     Baron  von  Kohne,  St.  Petersburg. 
1854.     Dr.  C.  Leemans,  Leyden. 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc.  Secretaire  du  College  de  France. 
1886.     Charles  Godfrey  Iceland. 

1900.  The  Count  Lutzow. 

1895.  Professor  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen. 

1891.  M.  F.  J.  DE  Santa  4nna  Nery. 

1856.  M.  Oppert. 

1851.  A.  E.  Rangabe. 

1897.  J.  M.  W.  Van  der  Poorten  Schwartz  ("  Maarten 

Maartens"). 

1875.  Albrecht  Weber,  Pb.D. 

1889.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
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